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JOHN WICLIFF. 


Aout ‘the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
usurpations of the church of Rome had arisen to their 
greatest height. ‘That amazing system of spiritual 
ryranny had, ¢ drawn within its influence, in a manner, 
the whole government of England. "The haughty 
legate, striding over law, made even the ministers 
of justice tremble at his tribunal: parliaments were 
over-awed ; and sovereigns obliged to temporize : 
while the lawless-ecclesiastic, intrenched behind the 
1uthority of councils and decrees, set at nought the 
civil-power; and opened an asylum to any, the most 
profligate, disturbers of society. 

In the mean time the taxes gathered, wnder 
various pretences, by the agents of the conclave, 
exceeded, by above two thirds, the preduce of 
the royal treasury: and when men considered how 
one claim after another had arisen, and from slender 
pretences had taken the forms of legal establish- 
ments, they could not but be alarmed at an evil 
teeming with such ruin; and saw delusion even 
through the gloom of ignorance. The people, in 
spite of superstition, cried out against such scanda- 
lous exactions ; and the legislature began to think se- 
riously of checking these enormities by resolute laws. 
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The rapacity of the court of Rome first set the 
‘suspicions of men afloat. The votaries of the 
church bore with temper to see the extension of its 
power; and its advocates had always to obtrude 
upon the people, the divine sanctions of its dominion; 
and could op that topic descant plausibly enough. 
But when this holy church, the sacred object 6f 
veneration, became immersed in temporal things ; 
when it plainly appeared to be fully instructed in 
all the arts of grasping and squandering, which 
were found among mere human beings, its merce- 
nary views were evident; and serious men were led 
to question opinions, which came accompanied by 
such unwarrantable practice. 

The first person of any eminence, who espoused 
the cause of religious liberty, was John Wicliff. 
This Reformer was born about the year 1324, in 
the reign of Edward II. Of his extraction we 
have no certain account. His parents designing 
him for the church, sent him to Queen’s-college in 
Oxford, then just founded by Robert Eaglesfield, 
confessor to queen Philippa. But not meeting 
with the advantages for study in that new-esta- 
blished house, which he expected, he remoyed to 
Merton-college:}+;*hich” was then esteemed one of 
the most learned societies in Europe. 

Here he applied with such industry, thathe is 
said to have gotten by heart the most abstruse 
parts of the works of Aristotle. The logic of that 
acute philosopher seems chiefly to-have engaged his 
attention; in which he was so conversant, that he 
became a most subtile disputant, and reigned in the 
schools without a rival. 

Thus prepared, he began next with. divinity. 
The divinity of those times corresponded with the 
logic. What was farthest from common sense had 
most the air of learning, and appeared most worth 
a scholar’s pursuit. In that age flourished those 
eminent doctors, who mutually complimenting each 
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other with sounding titles, the profound, the angelic, 
and the seraphic, drew upon themselves the reve- 
rence of their own times, and the contempt of all 
posterity. Wicliff’s attention was a while engaged 
in this fashionable study ; in which he became so 
thorough a proficient, that he was master of all the 
niceties of that strange jargon, which is commonly 
called school-divinity. 

His good sense, however, seems to have freed him 
early from the shackles of authority and fashion. 
He saw the folly of that species of learning, which 
had taken his attention; and having been misled 
rather than bewildered, he disengaged himself with- 
out much difficulty. 2 

From this time he seems to have chalked out for 
himself a simpler path. He took the naked text of 
Scripture into his hands, and became his own anno- 
tator. The writings of the schoolmen, he soon 
found, were calculated only to make sectaries; the 
bible alone to make a rational Christian. Hence he 
attained that noble freedom of thought, which was 
afterwards so conspicuous in all his writings; and 
among his contemporaries was rewarded, after the 
fashion of the times, with the-title of the evangelic 
doctor. 


To these studies he added that of the civit and. 


_canon law; and is said also to have been well versed 
in the municipal laws of his country. 


In the mean time his reputation increased with - 


his knowledge: and he was respected not only as an 
able scholar, but esteemed as a serious and pious 
man; a sincere inquirer after truth; and a steady 
maintainer of it when discovered. 


The first thing, which drew upon him the public - 


eye, was his defence of the university against the 
begging friars. The affair was this. 

These religious, from the time of their first settle- 
ment in Oxford, which was in the year 1230, had 
_ been very troublesome neighbours to the university. 
| B2 
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‘They set up a different interest, aimed at a distinct 
jurisdiction, fomented feuds between the scholars 
and their superiors, and in many respects became 
such offensive inmates, that the university was 
obliged to curb their licentiousness by severe sta- 
tutes. ‘This insolent behaviour on one side, and 
the opposition it met with on the other, laid the 
foundation of an endless quarrel. The friars ap- 
pealed to the pope; the scholars to the civil 
power: and sometimes one party and sometimes the 
other prevailed. Thus the cause became general : 
and an opposition to the friars was looked upon as the 
test of a young fellow’s affection to the university. 

It lappened, while things were in this situation, 
that the friars had gotten among them a notion, of 
which they were exceedingly fond, that Christ was 
a commen beggar: that his disciples were beggars. 
also; and that begging, by their example, was of 
gospel-institution. This notion they propagated with 
great zeal from all the pulpits, both in Oxford, and 
the neighbourhood, to which they had access. 

Wicliff, who had long held these religious in great 
contempt for the laziness of their lives, thought he 
had now found a fair occasion to expose them. He 
drew up therefore, and presently published, a trea- 
tise Against able beggary; in which he first shewed 
the difference between the poverty of Christ and 
that~of the friars, and the obligations which all Chris- 
tians lay under to labour in some way for the good 
of society. He then lashed the friars with great 
acrimony, proving them to be an infamous and 
useless set of men, wallowing in luxury; and so 
far from being objects of charity, that they were a 
reproach not only to religion, but even to human 
society. This piece was calculated for the many, 
on whom it made a great impression. At the same 
time it increased his reputation with the learned ; all 
men of sense and freedom admiring the work, and 
applauding the spirit of the author. 
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From this time the university began to consider 
him as one of her first champions ; and in consequence 
of the reputation he had gained, he was soon after- 

_wards promoted to the mastership of Baliol-college. 

About this time, archbishop Islip, founded Canter- 
bury-hall in Oxford, where he established a warden, 
and eleven scholars. ‘The warden’s name was 
Wodehall; who with three of his scholars were 
monks; the rest were secular. The prudent arch- 
bishop, unwilling to irritate either side, chose in this 
way to divide his favours. Wodehall, though brought 
from a distant monastery, rushed immediately into 
the quarrel, which he found subsisting at Oxford; 
and having vexed the unhappy seculars incorporated 
with him, by every method in his power, he became 
next a public disturber ; and made it his particular 
employment to raise and foment animosities ur 
‘colleges, and disputes in the convocation. The 
archbishop, hearing of his behaviour, and finding 
the report well-grounded, apologized to the univer- 
sity for placing among them so troublesome a man ; 
and immediately ejected both him, and the three 
regulars, his associates. The primate’s next, care: 
was to appoint a proper successor; and. with this. 
view applied to Wicliff, whom he was greatly 
desirous of placing at the head of his new founda- 
tion. Wicliff, whether through an inclination. to 
cultivate the archbishop’s acquaintance,.or to put 
in order a new-established house; accepted the pro- 
posal, and was immediately chosen warden. of Can- 
terbury-ball. 

But his new dignity. soon: involved him in diffi- 
culties. He was scarce established in it, when the 
archbishop died, and was succeeded by Simon Lang- 
ham, bishop of Ely. This prelate had spent his 
life in a cloyster, having been first a monk, and 
afterwards an abbot. The ejected regulars failed not 
‘to take advantage of so. favourable an opportunity ; 
and made instant. application.to. the new archbishop,. 

: B.3. 
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expecting every thing from a man whom they 
naturally imagined well inclined to their order. 
Their expectations were justly founded. Langham 
espoused their cause with great readiness; ejected 
Wicliff, and the regulars his companions; and 
sequestered their revenues. 

So flagrant a piece of injustice, raised a general 
out-cry. ‘‘ If the very act of a founder might be 
thus set aside by a private person, how precarious 
was college preferment!” In short, Wicliff was 
advised by his friends to appeal to the pope; 
who durst not, they told him, countenance so inju- 
rious a proceeding. Urban foreseeing some diffi- 
culty in the affair, prudently stepped behind the 
curtain, and commissioned a cardinal to examine it. 
The archbishop being cited, put in his plea; and 
each side accused and answered by turns, protract- 
ing the business into great length. 

While this matter was in agitation, an affair hap- 
pened, which brought it to a speedy conclusion. 
Edward III. who was now king of England, had 
for some time withdrawn the tribute, which his pre- 
decessors, from the time of king John, had paid to 
the pope. The pope menaced in his usual language : 
but he had a prince to deal with of too high a spirit 
to be so intimidated. Edward called a parliament, 
laid the affair before them, and desired their advice. 
The parliament without much debating resolved, that 
king John had done an illegal thing, and had given 
up the rights of the nation. At the same time they 
advised the king by no means to submit to the pope; 
and promised to assist him to the utmost of their 
power, if the affair should bring on consequences. 

While the parliament was thus calling in ques- 
tion the pope’s authority, the clergy, especially 
the regulars, shewed their zeal by speaking and 
writing in his defence. His undoubted right to his 
revenue was their subject; which they proved by 
a variety of arguments, drawn from the divinity, 
and adapted to the genius of those times, 
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Among others who listed themselves in this cause, 
a monk, of more learning, and of a more liberal 
turn of thought than common, published a treatise, 
written in a very spirited and plausible manner. 
His arguments met with many advocates, and helped 
to keep the minds of the people in suspence. Wicliff, 
whose indignation was raised at seeing so bada cause 
so well defended, undertook to oppose the monk, 
and did it in so masterly a way, that he was no longer 
considered as unanswerable. 

Soon after Wicliff had published this book, the 
suit at Rome was determined against him: and when 
men saw an effect corresponding so exactly with a 
probable cause, they could not avoid assigning 
that probable. cause, as a real one. In a word, 
nobody doubted but his opposition to the pope, at 
so critical a time, was the true cause of his being 
non-suited at Rome. 

Notwithstanding his disappointment, Wicliff still 
continued at Oxford; where his friends, about this 
time, procured him a benefice. Soon after, the 
divinity professor’s chair falling vacant, he took a 
doctor’s degree, and was elected into it; the univer- 
sity paying him this compliment, not only as the re- 
ward of his merit, but as a compensation for his loss. 

Wicliff had now attained the summit of his hopes. 
His station afforded him that opportunity, which he 
wanted, of throwing some new lights, as he imagined, 
upon religious subjects. A long course of reason- 
ing had now fully convinced him, that the Romish 
religion was a system of errors. ‘The scandalous 
lives of the monastic clergy led him first into this 
train of thinking; and an enquiry into antiquity had 
confirmed him init. But it was a bold undertaking 
to encounter errors of so long a standing; errors, 
which had taken so deep a root, and had spread 
themselves so wide. The undertaking at least re- 
quired the greatest caution. He resolved therefore 
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at first to go on with the popular argument, whicli- 
he had begun, and continue bis attack upon the 
monastic clergy. 

It was a circumstance in his fayour, that: the 
begging friars were at this time in the highest dis- 
credit at Oxford. ‘The occasional. opposition he had 
already given them, had by ne means hurt his repu- 
tation ; and‘as he-really thought the monastic clergy 
the principal instruments of the prevailing corrup- 
tion, he was fully determined not to spare them. In 
his public lectures therefore he represented them as 
a set of men, who professed indeed to live under the 
rule: of holy saints, but had now so far degenerated 
from their first institution, that they were become a 
scandal to their founders. Men might well cry out, 
he said, against the decay of religion; but he could 
shew them from whence this decay proceeded. While 
the preachers. of religion never inculecated religious 
duties, but entertained the people with idle stories, 
and lying miracles.; while they never inforced the ne- 
cessity of a good life, but taught their hearers to put 
their trust in a bit of sealed parchment, and the 
prayers of hypocrites, it was inypossible, he said, 
but religion must decay.. Such treacherous friends 
did more hurt than open. enemies.—But a regard 
for religion, he: added, was not to be expected 
from tliem: they had nothing in view but the ad- 
vancement of their order. In every age: they had 
made it their practice to-invent, and multiply such 
new opinions and doctrines as suited their avaricious 
views: nay, they had, m a manner, set aside Chris- 
tianity, by binding men with their traditions in 
preference to the rule of Christ, who, it might well 
be supposed, left nothing useful out of his scheme. 

In such language did Wicliff inveigh against the 
monastic clergy; and epened the eyes of men to a 
variety of abuses, which were before hidden in the 
darkness of superstition. 
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He had not, however, yet avowedly questioned 
any doctrine of the church. All he bad hitherto 
attempted was to loosen the prejudices of the 
vulgar. His success in this warranted a further 
progress; and he began next to think of attacking 
some of the fundamentals of popery. 

_In this design he still proceeded with his usual 
caution. At first he thought it sufficient to lead his 
adversaries into logical and metaphysical disputa- 
tions; accustoming them to hear novelties, and to 
bear contradiction. Nothing passed in the schools 
but learned arguments on the form of things, on the 
increase of time,. on.space, ‘substance, and identity. 
In these disputations he artfully intermixed, and. 
pushed, as-far as-he durst, new opinions in divinity, . 
sounding, as it were, .the minds of his hearers. At 
length, finding he had a great party in the schools, 
and that he was listened to with attention, he ven- 
tured to be more explicit, and by degrees opened 
himself at large.. 

He began. by invalidating all the writings of tho 
fathers after the tenth century. At that time he said 
an. age of. darkness and error commenced; and the 
honest inquirer after truth could never satisfy him- 
self among: the opinions and doctrines, . which then 
took their birth. 

The speculative corruptions, which had crept into 
religion were the first subject of his enquiry. Many 
of these he traced.out, from. their earliest origin; 
and with great accuracy and acuteness shewed the 
progress they had made, as. they had descended 
through. the ages of superstition. He attacked 
next the. usurpations of the court of Rome. On 
. this subject he was very copious : it was his favourite 
topic; and seldom failed, however coolly he might 
begin, to give him warmth and spirit as he proceeded 
On these and many other subjects of the same kind, 
he insisted with great freedom, and a strength of 
reasoning far superior to the learning of those times, . 

Bo- 


-" 
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This spirited attack upon the church of Rome 
hath been attributed by his enemies to motives of 
resentment. His deprivation, it is said, was the 
unlucky cause of all this heat and bitterness. And 
indeed his conduct, in this instance, hath unques- 
tionably the appearance of being influenced by his 
passions.—But the candid of all parties will be very 
cautious in assigning motives; and the friends of 
Wicliff may with truth remonstrate, that he began 
his attack upon the church of Rome, before he had 
been injured by the pope. They may add too, that 
he never before had so proper an occasion to ques- 
tion publicly the erroneous tenets of religion. 

From whatever motives however this spirited 
attack proceeded, we are not surprised to find a 
violent clamour raised against him by the Romish 
clergy. The archbishop of Canterbury, taking the 
lead, resolved to prosecute him with the utmost 
vigour. But, heresy was a new crime. The church 
had slept in its errors through so many ages, that 
it was unprepared for an attack. Records however 
were searched, and precedents examined; till, with 
some: difficulty, at length Wicliff was deprived and : 
silenced. 

Edward the Third, after a glorious and active. 
reion, was, at this time, too much impaired both in 
body and mind, to bear the fatigues of government. 
The whole administration of affairs was in the hands 
of his son the duke of Lancaster, commonly known 
by the name of Jon of Ghent. 

This prince had a spirit answerable to his birth, 
and preserved the forms of royalty as much as any 
monarch of his time. He had violent passions, of 
which his enemies and friends were equally sensible. 
In religion he had free notions; and whether his 
creed gave offence to the popish clergy; or whether 
he had made some efforts to curb the exorbitance 
of their power, it is certain they were vehemently 
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incensed against him; and some of* the leading 
- churchmen, it is said, had used base arts to blacken 
his character. With equal fire the duke retorted 
their ill-treatment ; and having long despised them, 
and being now so exceedingly provoked, he con- 
ceived a settled prejudice against the whole order; 
and endeavoured by all the means in his power to 
bring them into the same contempt with others, in 
which he held them himself. 

This quarrel between the Duke. of Lancaster and 
the clergy, was the occasion of introducing Wicliff 
into public life; and this introduction afforded him 
afterwards an opportunity of signalizing himself still 
more in the great: cause of religious liberty. The 
duke, it seems, had heard with pleasure, of the 
attack he had made upon.the church of Rome; and 
had waited the consequences.-of it with gredt atten- 
tion; and when he now found, that Wicliff was 
likely to be the sufferer, he interposed, rescued 
him out of the hands of his enemies who were 
pursuing their advantage, and brought him to court : 
where, through a passionate vibration of temper, he 
took him hastily into his confidence, and treated him 
with a kindness proportioned to the enmity, which. he 
bore the clergy. 

The oppressions of the Court of Rome were, at 
this time, severely felt in England. Many things 
were complained of; but nothing more than the 
state of church-preferments ; mide all of which, 
and even rectories, and vicarages of any value, in 
whomsoever originally vested, were now, through 
one fiction or another, claimed by the pope. With 
these he pensioned pee friends and favourites; most 
of whom, being foreigners, resided abroad; and left 


* This is particularly charged upon William of Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester ; but a late very accurate and 
ingenious writer hath sufficiently exculpated him on_ this. 
head, i 

BG. 
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their benefices in the hands of ill-paid, and negligent 
curates. By these means religion decayed; the 
country was drained of money ; and what was looked 
upon as most vexatious, a body of insolent tythe- 
gatherers were set over the people, whe had their own 
fortunes to make out of the surplus of their exactions. 

These hardships, notwithstanding the blind obe- 
dience paid at that time to the see of Rome, created 
great unquietness. ‘The nation saw itself wronged ; 
and parliamentary petitions, in very warm language, 
were preferred to the conclave: but to little pur- 
pose; the pope lending a very negligent ear to any 
motion which so nearly affected his revenue. ; 

The duke of Lancaster, however, at this time, 
though the nation had now complained in yain, 
during more than thirty years, was determined, if 
possible, to obtain redress. And, in the first place, 
to open the eyes of the people in the most effectual 
manner, he obliged the bishops to send in lists of 
the number and value of such preferments, as were 
in the hands of foreigners. From these lists it ap- 
peared what immense sums, in that one way were 
conveyed every year out of the kingdom. 

The next step taken was to send an ambassy to 
the.pope to treat of the liberties of the chureh of © 
England; at the heac of which embassy were the 
Bishop of Bangor, and Dr. Wicliff. ‘They were met 
at Bruges, on the part of Rome by the bishops of 
Pampelon and Semigaglia, and the provost of Va- 
lenzz, These agents, practised in the policy of 
their court, spun out the negociation with great 
dexterity ; some historians mention the continuance 
of it during two years. The romish ambassadors 
however, finding themselves hard pressed by their 
antagonists; and prudently considering, that it 
would be easier to evade a treaty when made, than 
in the present circumstances not to make one, de- 
termined at last to bring matters to a conclusion. 
Accordingly it was agreed, that the pope should ne 
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longer dispose of any benefices belonging to England. 
No mention was made of bishopricks: this was 
thought a voluntary omission in the bishop of Ban- 
gor: and men the rather believed so, when they saw 
him twiceafterwards translated by thepope’s authority. 

But though Wicliff failed in his endeavours to 
serve his country by this treaty, (for indeed it was 
never observed) he made his journey however of 
some service to himself. It was his great care to 
use the opportunity it afforded him of sifting out 
the real designs of the court of Rome, not only in 
this affair, but im all its other negociations: he en- 
quired into the ends it had in view, and the means 
it employed: and by frequent conversations with 
the ambassadors upon these subjects, he penetrated 
so far into tie constitution and policy of that cor- 
rupt court, that he began to think of it im a much 
harsher manner than he had ever yet done, and to 
be more convinced of its avarice and ambition. 
Prejudiced as he had long been against its doctrines 
and ministry, he had never yet thought so ill of its 
designs. 

Thus influenced, on his coming home, we find 


| him inyeighing in his lectures against the church of 
_ Rome, in warmer language than he had hitherto 
| used. The exemption of the clergy from the juris- 
| diction of the civil power was one of his topics of 
invective: the use of sanctuaries was another ; in- 


dulgences a third: in short there has scarce been a 


| corrupt principle or practice in the Roman church, 
_ detected by latter ages, which his penetration had 
-not at that early day discovered: and though his 


reasonings want much of that acuteness and strength, 
with which the best writers of these times have dis- 


cussed those subjects: yet when we consider the 


unenlightened age ia which he lived, we rather 
stand astonished at that force of genius which car- 
ried him so far, than in any degree wonder at his not 


going farther. 
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The Pope himself was often the subject of his 
invective : his infallibility, his usurpations, his pride, 
his avarice, and his tyranny, were his frequent 
theme; and indeed his language was never warmer 
than when on these topics. The celebrated epithet 
of antichrist, which in after ages, was so liberally 
bestowed upon the pope, seems to haye been first 
given him by this reformer. 

The pomp and luxury of bishops he would fre- 
quently lash ; and would ask the people, when they 
saw their prelates riding abroad accompanied with 
fourscore horsemen in silver trappings, whether 
they perceived any resemblance between such splen- 
dor, and the simplicity of primitive bishops? 

Where these lectures were read, does not cer- 
tainly appear. It is most probable, however, they 
were read in Oxford; where Wicliff seems by this 
time to have recovered his former station, and where 
he had still a considerable party in his favour. 

In the mean time he was frequently at court, 
where he continued in great credit with the duke 
of Lancaster. Many indeed expected some high 
preferment in the church was intended for him; 
but we meet with no account of his having had the 
offer of any such, whether he himself declined it, 
or the duke thought an eminent station in the 
church would only the more expose him to the 
malice of his enemies. The duke however took 
care to make him independent by. conferring a good 
benefice upon him, the rectory of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire; whither he. immediately repaired, 
and set himself faithfully to discharge the duties of it. 
We hear nothing more of his other benefice ; so that 
it is probable he gave that up, when he accepted 
Lutterworth. 

Wicliff was scarce settled in his parish, when his — 
enemies taking the advantage of his retirement, — 
began again to persecute him with fresh vigour. 
At the head of this persecution were Sudbury, — 
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archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, bishop of 
London. ‘The former was a man of uncommon mo- 
deration for the times in which he lived; the latter 
was an inflamed bigot. The archbishop indeed seems 
to have been pressed into this service ; to which he 
afforded only the countenance of his name. Court- 
ney, took upon himself the management of it; and 
having procured proper letters from Rome, Wicliff 
was cited to appear before him ona day fixed, at St. 
Paul’s in London. 

This was an unexpected summons to Wicliff ; 
who imagined probably that the obscurity of his 
retreat would have screened him from his enemies. 
He repaired however immediately to the duke of 
Lancaster, to consult him on a business of such 
importance. The duke did what he could to avert 
the prosecution ; but finding himseif unable to op- 
pose a force composed of little less than the whole 
ecclesiastical order, he thought it more probable 
that he should be able to protect his friend from the 
future consequences of the clergy’s malice, than to 
screen him from. the present effects of it. Deter- 
mined however, to give him what countenance he 
could, he attended him in person to bis trial; and en- 
gaged also the lord Piercy, earl-marshal of England, 
to accompany them. 

When they came to St. Paul’s they found the 
court sitting, and a very great croud assembled; 
through which the earl- marshal made use of his 
authority to gain an entrance. 

The arrival of such personages, with their atten-. 
dants, occasioned no little disturbance in the church; 
and the bishop of London, piqued to see Wicliff 
so attended, told the earl with a peevish air, that 
af he had known before what disturbance he would 
have-made, he should have been stopped at the door. 
He was greatly offended also at the duke for insist- 
ing that Wicliff should sit during his trial; and let 
‘fall, some expressions, which that haughty prince 
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was ill able to bear. He-immediately fired; and re- 
proached the bishop with greatibitterness. Warm 
language ensued. ‘The prelate however had the 
advantage; of which the duke seeming conscious, 
from railing began: to threaten; and looking disdain- 
fully at the bishop,. told him,. that he would bring 
down the pride, not only of him, but of all the prelacy 
of England; and turnmg to a person near him, he 
said: in a half. whisper, ‘that rather than take such 
usage from the Bishop, he would pull him by the 
hair of his head out of the church. ‘These words be- 
ing caught up by some, who stood near, were spread 
among the croud, and in an instant threw the whole 
assembly i into a ‘ferment ; voices from every part 
being heard, united in one general cry, that their 
bishop should not be so used, and that they would 
stand by him to their last breath. In short, the 
confusion arose to such an height, that all business 
was at an end, the whole was disorder, and the court 
broke up without having taken any step of conse- 
quence in the affair. 

The tumult did not so end. The duke, agitated 
by his passions, went directly to the house of peers ; 
where inveighing against the riotous disposition of 
the Londoners, he preferred a bill, that very day, 
to deprive the city of London of its privileges, and to 
alter the jurisdiction of it. 

The city of London was never more moved than. 
on this occasion. 'The heads of it met in consulta- 
tion; while the populace assembled in a riot, and 
assaulted the houses of the duke, and the earl 
marshal, who both left the city with precipitation.. 

These tumults, which continued some time, put a 
stop to all proceedings against Wicliff; nor indeed 
do we find him in any. farther trouble Gaming the 
remainder of king Edward’s reign. 

In the year ‘1377. that prince died, and was} 
succeeded. by his grandson Richard the Second. 
Richard being only eleven years of age, the first, 
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business of the parliament was to settle a regency. 
The duke of Lancaster aspired to be sole regent ; but 
the parliament thought otherwise; much was ap- 
prehended from the violence of his temper; and 
more from his unpopular maxims of government. 
The regency therefore was put into commission, and 
he had only one voice in the management of affairs. 

The duke of Lancaster's fall from his former 
height of power was a signal to the bishops to begin 
anew their persecution against Wicliff; and articles 
of accusation were immediately drawn up, and dis- 
patched to Rome. How very heartily the pope 
engaged in this business may be inferred, from 
his sending on this occasion not fewer than five 
bulls into England : of these, three were directed to 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Lon- 
don; a fourth to the university of Oxford ; and a fifth 
to the king. 

Together with his bulls to the bishops, he sent 
a copy of the heretical articles; requiring these pre- 
lates to inform themselves, whether Wicliff really 
held the doctrines therein contained ; and, if he did, 
forthwith to imprison him: orif they failed in that, to 
cite him to make his personal appearance at Rome 
within three months. 

In his bull to the charicellor, and other heads of 
the university, he expostulates with some warmth 
upon their suffering tares to spring up with the wheat, 
and even to grow ripe without rooting them out. 
It gives him great uneasiness, he says, that this 
evil was publicly spoken of at Rome, before any 
remedy had been applied in England. He bids 
them consider the consequences of Wicliff’s doc- 
trines; that they tended to nothing less than the 
subversion both of church and state: and enjoins 
them lastly, to forbid the preaching of such tenets 
for the future within their districts ; and to assist the 
bishops in bringing Wicliff to condign punishment. 
_ To the king he addressed himself in very obliging 
| 
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Janguage, and exhorted him to shew his zeal for the 
faith, and the holy see, by giving his countenance 
to the prosecution commencing against Wicliff. 

Of the success of these bulls the pope had little 
doubt. The court of Rome had never been accus- 
tomed to contradiction. Despotic in all its com- 
mands, it had only to dictate, and the proudest 
monarch was ready to obey. But a new scene of 
things was now opening; and a more liberal spirit 
taking possession of the minds of men. It must 
have been a sensible mortification to the haughty 
pontiff, to see the neglect with which he was treated 
on this occasion. Opposition to his exactions he 
had sometimes found before; but this was the first 
time he had ever been treated with contempt. The 
university deliberated, whether it should even re- 
ceive his bull; and by what appears it did not. “And 
the regency were so little disposed to shew him any 
reverence, that they jomed with the parliament at 
this very time, in giving a signal instance of their 
confidence in Wicliff, as if on purpose to make their 
contempt as notorious as possible. The instance 
was this. j 

A truce with Franee at this juncture expiring, 
that nation took the advantage of a minority, and 
was making mighty preparations to invade England. 
As the country was far from being in a posture of 
defence, all the money that could be raised was 
wanted. The parliament deliberating about the 
means, it was debated in_the house, whether, upon 
an emergency, the money collected in England 
for the use of the pope, might not be applied to the 
service of the nation. The expediency of the mea- 
sure was acknowledged by all, but the legality of it 
was doubted. At last it was agreed both by the 
regency and the parliament, to put the question 
to Wicliff. It appears as if they only wanted the 
authority of an able casuist to give a sanction to a re- 
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solution already made; asanction very easily obtained 
from the casuist they consulted. 

But whatever disrespect was paid to the pope’s 
bulls by the king and the university of Oxford, the ~ 
zeal of the bishops made ample amends. The bishop 
of London especially complied, not onlywith the letter, 
but entered into the spirit of the pontiff’s mandate. 

He had taken however only the first step in this 
business, when he received a peremptory order from 
the duke of Lancaster, not to proceed to imprison- 
ment. To imprison a man for holding an opinion, 
the duke told him, could not be justified by the laws 
of Englané: he took the liberty therefore to inform 
him, that if he proceeded to any such extremity, he 
must abide the consequences. 

This menace alarmed the bishop; he dropt the 
design of an imprisonment ; and contented himself 
with citing Wicliff to make his appearance, on sucha 
day, before a provincial synod in the chapel at Lam- 
beth; sending him at the same time a copy of the 
articles, which had been objected to, and desiring his 
explanation of them. 

On the day appointed Wicliff appeared ; and being 
questioned about the articles, he delivered in a paper, 
which explained the sense, in which he held them. 

It would be tedious to transcribe this collection 
of antiquated opinions ; many of which at tltis day, 
would seem of little importance. The curious reader 
may see them at large in the first volume of Fox’s 
Fox’s acts and monuments. We cannot however 
ayoid observing, that Wicliff by no means appears 
in the most favourable light on this occasion*. He 
explains many of the articles in a forced, unnatural 


* The ingenious Mr. Hume, alluding to this passage 
of his life, tells us, that “‘ Wicliff, notwithstanding his 
“enthusiasm, seems not to have been actuated by 
“ the spirit of martyrdom; and in all subsequent 
“ trials before the prelates, he so explained away his 
“ doctrine by tortured meanings, as to render it quite 
‘innocent and inoffensive.’ Mr. Hume’s censure, 
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manner, with much art, and in a very unmanly strain 

of compliment.—On the other hand, it must not be 
concealed, that his advocates call in question the 
authenticity of this explanation; and have at least 
to say for themselves, that it is solely conveyed down 
through the channel of popish writers. 

While the bishops were deliberating upon Wic- 
liff’s confession, which, however cautiously worded, 
was far from being satisfactory, (an argument, by 
the way, against the authenticity of that confes- 
sion, which is handed down to us) the people both 
within doors, and without, grew very tumultuous 
crying aloud, they would suffer no violenge to be done 
to Wicliff. 

At this juncture Sir Lewis Clifford, a gentleman 
about the court, entered the chapel, and in an au- 
thoritative manner forbidding the bishops to pro- 
ceed to any definitive sentence, retired. Sir Lewis 
was very well known to many there present; and 
the bishops taking it for granted, that he came 
properly authorized, (which yet does not appear) 
were in some confusion at the message. ‘The tumult 
at the door, in the mean time increasing, and adding 
to their perplexity, at length they dissolved the 
assembly ; having forbidden Wicliff to preach any 
more those doctrines which had been objected to 
him. ‘To this prohibition, it seems, he paid little 
respect; going about bare-footed, as we are’ in- 
formed, ina long frieze-gown, preaching every where 
occasionally to the people, and without any reserve 
in his own parish. His zeal it is probable, might 
now break out’ with the greater warmth, as he 
might tax his late behaviour, if the account we 
have is genuine, with the want of proper freedom. 


without question, hath some foundation in history ; 
which affords in this instance a very good handle to any 
one, who is glad of an opportunity of traducing the me- 
mory of this reformer. 
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In the year 1878, pope Gregory the xiIth died, 
nd was succeeded by the archbishop of Barri, a 
Yeapolitan, who took upon him the name of Urban 
I, This pontiff, a man of an haughty temper, 
egan his reign in so arbitrary a manner, that he 
lienated from him the affections of his subjects. 
‘he cardinals in particular so highly resented his 
ehaviour, that a majority of them resolved to run 
ny lengths rather than bear it longer. They found 
herefore, or pretended to find, some flaw in his 
lection; and assembling at Avignon, where the 
opes had often resided, declared the election of 
Irban void, and chose Clement VIL. This was 
passionate measure ; and produced, as passionate 
1easures commonly do, destructive consequences. 
“he two popes, laying an equal claim to St. Peter’s 
hair, began to strengthen their respective parties: 
heir quarrel immediately became the cause of God, 
und adherents in all parts of Europe, occasioned de- 
iges of blood, and gave a more fatal blow to popery 
han any thing had yet done. 

Wicliff, it may easily be supposed, was among 
hose who took most offence at this unchristian 
chism. He considered it as a new argument 
gainst popery; and as such he failed not to use 
A tract soon appeared in his name against the 
chism of the Roman pontiffs, in which he shewed 
hat little credit was due to either of the contending 
arties. This tract was eagerly read by all sorts of 
eople, and tended not a little to open the eyes of the 
ulgar. 

_ About the end of the year Wicliff was seized with 
violent distemper, which, it was feared, might 
ave proved fatal. Upon this occasion, we are told, 
e was honoured by a very extraordinary deputation. 
the begging friars, it seems, whom he had hereto- 
wre so severely treated, sent four of their order, 
ccompanied by four of the most eminent citizens 
Oxford, to attend him ; who haying gained admit- 
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tance to his bed-chamber, acquainted him, that 
hearing he lay at the point of death, they were come 
in the name of their order, to put him in mind of 
the many injuries he had done them; and hoped for 
his soul’s sake, that he would do them all the justice 
now in his power, by retracting in the presence of 
those respectable persons, the many severe and unjust 
things he had said of them. Wicliff surprised at 
this solemn message, raised himself in his bed; and 
we are informed, with a stern countenance cried out, 
*T shall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds 
of the friars.” The unexpected force of his ex- 
pression, together with the sternness of his manner, 
the story adds, drove away the friars in confusion, 

Soon after his recovery, Wicliff set about a great 
work, which he had long intended, the translation 
of the Scriptures into English. It had ever given 
him’ great offence, and indeed he always considered 
it as one of the capital errors of popery, that the 
bible should be locked up from the people. He 
resolved therefore to free it from this bondage. But 
before his grand work appeared, he published a tract, 
in which, with great strength of argument, he shewed 
the necessity of engaging in it. The bible he affirm- 
ed contained the whole of God’s will. Christ's law 
he said was suflicient to guide his church ; and every 
Christian might there gather knowledge enough to 
make him acceptable to God; and as to comments, 
he said, a good life was the best guide to the knew- 
_ Tedge of Scripture ; or, in his own language ; “‘ He 
that keepeth righteousness hath the true under- 
standing of holy writ.” 

When he thought these arguments were sufficienly 
digested, his great work came abroad much to the 
satisfaction of all sober men. 

Some have contended, that Wicliff was not the 
first translator of the bible into English. The truth 
seems to be, that he was the first, who translated the 
whole together ; of which, itis probable, others might 
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ave given detached parts. It does not however 
ppear, that Wicliff understood the Hebrew language. 
lis method was to collect what Latin bibles he 
ould find; from these he made one correct copy ; 
nd from this translated. He afterwards examined 
he best commentators then extant, particularly Ni- 
olas Lyra; and from them inserted in his margin 
hose passages, in which the Latin differed from the 
lebrew. 

In his translation of the bible he seems to have 
een literally exact. In his other works, his lan- 
uage was wonderfully elegant for the times in 
yhich he lived: but here he was studious only of the 
lainest sense ; which led him often, through the con- 
usion of idioms, within the limits of nonsense, Quid 
obis et tibi, Jesu, fili Dei, we find translated thus, 
What to us, and to thee, Jesus the Son of God. 

This work, it may easily be imagined, had no 
endency to reinstate him in the good opinion of 
he clergy. An universal clamour was immediately 
aised. Knighton, a canon of Leicester, and nearly 
. contemporary with W icliff, hath left us, upon record, 
he language of the times, ‘‘ Christ intrusted his 
rospel, (says that ecclesiastic,) to the clergy, and 
loctors of the church, to minister it to the laity, and 
veaker sort, according to their exigencies, and se- 
reral oocasions. But this matter John Wicliff, 
ny translating it has made it vulgar; and has laid 
t more open to the laity, and even to women, who 
‘an read, than it ‘used to be to the most learned of 
he clergy, and those of the best understanding ; 
nd thus the gospel jewel, the evangelical pearl, 
s thrown about, and trodden under foot of swine.” 
Such language was looked upon as good reasoning 
ny the clergy of that day, who saw not with what satire 
t was edged against themselves. 

_ The bishops, in the mean time, and mitred abbots, 
ot content with railing, took more effectual pains 
‘0 stop this growing evil. After much consultation, 
ey brought a bill into parliament to suppress 
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Wicliff’s bible. The advocates for it set forth, in 
their usual manner, the alarming prospect of heresy, 
which this version of the Scriptures opened: and 
the ruin of all religion, which must inevitably ensue. 

These zealots, were answered by the principal 
reformers, who judiciously encountered them with 
their own weapons. It appears, said the Wiclivites, 
from the decretals, that more than sixty different 
species of heresy sprang up in the church, after the 
translation of the bible into Latin. But these he- 
resies were never charged upon that translation. 
With what face therefore, they asked, could the 
_bishops pretend to discountenance an English trans- 
lation, when they could not produce one argument 
against it which did not equally conclude against 
the Latin one?—This reasoning. silenced all op- 
position ; and the bill was thrown out by a great 
majority. 

The zeal of the Bishops to suppress Wicliff’s bible, 
only made it, as is usually the case, the more sought 
after. They who were able, among the reformers, 
purchased copies; and they who were not able, 
procured at least transcripts of particular gospels, 
or epistles as their inclinations led. In after times, 
when lollardly increased, and the flames were kin- 
dled, it was a common practice, to fasten about the 
neck of the condemned heretic, such of these scraps 
of scripture as were found in his possession, which 
generally shared his fate. 

Before the clamour, which was raised against 
Wicliff, on the account of his bible, was in any degree 
silenced, he ventured a step farther; and attacked 
that favourite doctrine of the Roman church, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

About the year 820 this strange opinion was first 
heard of. Paschase Radbert has the best’ claim to 
the honour of giving it birth. This wild enthusiast 
published it, not as falsehood generally gains ground, 
by little and little; but at once glaring in its full 
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sbsurdity. He informed the world in plain lan 
guage, that the elements after consecration, are 
instantly changed into the body and blood of Christ ; 
that very body, which was born of Mary, suffered 
upon the cross, and rose from the dead.—It is 
amazing, that an opinion so big with absurdity, 
and yet unaided by prejudice, could fasten upon 
the minds of men, however rude of science. Yet 
the imprebable tale, we find, went down: as if the 
greater the improbability, the more venerable the 
mystery. it was found a docirine well adapted to 
impress the people with that awful and supersti- 
tious horror which is the necessary foundation ef 
false religion: as such the church of Rome with 
great zeal upheld it; and if any were staggered by 
the appearance of an impossibility, they were pre- 
sently told, that, “The accidents, or forms of bread: 
and wine, it was true, still remained after consecra- 
tion; but by the omnipotence of God they remained 
without a subject.” ‘This was the argument of the 
clergy ; and it was thought conclusive, for who could 
doubt the omnipotence of God ? 

Wicliff, after a thorough examination of this 
doctrine was entirely satisfied, that it had no scrip- 
tural foundation. In his lectures therefore before 
the university of Oxford, in the year 1381, which 
he seems still to have continued every summer as 
professor of divinity, he teok upon him to confate 
this error; and to explain the real design of the 
Lord’s supper. He principally endeavoured to esta- 
blish, that the substance cf the bread and wine in 
the Lord’s supper remained the same after consecra- 
‘hon; and that the body and blood of Christ were not 
spbstantially in them, but only figuratively. These 
eonclusions he offered io defend publicly. im the 
schools. -But the religious, who were now, it seems, 
getting ground in the university, would not suffer any 
oo of this kind to be moved: upon which 

icliff, without further ceremony, published a trea- 
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tise upon that subject ; in which he went great lengths, 
and attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation with 
all the freedom of aman, not hesitating, but fully 
convinced of the truth of what he manifested. 
_ Dr. Barton was at that time, vice-chancellor of 
Oxford. He wasa person of great zeal against inno- 
novations in religion, which he considered as symp- 
toms of its ruin; and had always used a bitterness of 
expression in speaking of Wicliff, which easily shewed 
with how much pleasure he would take hold of any fair 
occasion against him. He called together, therefore, 
the heads of the university ; and, finding he could in- 
fluence a majority, obtained a decree, by which Wic- 
liff’s doctrine was condemned as heretical, and him- 
self, and his hearers threatened, if they persisted in 
their errors, with imprisonment and excommunication. 
Wicliff, we are told, was greatly mortified on find- 
ing himself tus treated at Oxford, which had, till 
now, been his sanctuary. He had one resource, how- 
ever, still left, his generous patron, the duke of Lan- 
caster; to whom he resolved to fly for protection, 
and through the hopes ef whose interest he appealed 
to the king from the vice-chancellor’s sentence. 
While Wicliff and his followers, who were now 
very numerous, were thus censured at Oxford, a 
calumny was raised against tucm, which might have 
proved of more dangerous consequence. It took its 
rise from au insurrection, which at this time alarmed 
the whole kingdom. , 
Vexed at the severe exaction of a severe impest, 
the counties of Kent and Sussex took arms. ‘Their 
body increased as it moved ; and under the command 
of one Tyler, approached London with a force 
greatly superior to any tumultuary troops that could | 
be brought against it. Here the rebels, having done 
infinite mischief, and brought even the government 
to a treaty, were dispersed by the mere address and 
resolution of the young king. ‘The behaviour of 
Richard, en this occasion, ought never to be omitted 
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even in a slight account of these things, as it is tie 
only part of his whole life that deserves recording. 

W hen all danger was over, and the thoughts of the 
ministry were now turned upon punishing the guilty, 
great pains were taken, by the enemies of Wicliff, 
to fix the odium of this msurrection upon him; but 
with very little effect: for, after the strictest scrutiny; 
nothing was produced to prove the accusation, btt 
that one Ball, a priest, was seized among the revels, 
whom the archbishop of Canterbury had formerly 
thrown into prison for preaching Wic iff’s doctrines. 
But it appeared that Ball was a conceited empty 
fellow, who through motives of vanity was ready to 
adopt any singularity. And indeed the whole tenor 
of history has exculpated Wicliff and his disciples on 
this head, by assigning other and more probable 
causes of this rebellion. 
 Weleft Wicliffin the midst of his distresses, carry- 
ing upan appeal from the university to the king. But 
his appeal, it seems, met with no countenance. "The 
duke of Lancaster, finding his credit declining, sup- 
posed probably that the pr rotection he afforded Wicliff 
might be the principal cause of its decline; perhaps 
too he might think this bold reformer, by attacking 
tr ansubstantiation, had gone greater lengths than 
ould well be warranted: it is certain, however, that 
he now for the first time deserted him; and when 
Wicliff pressed his highness in the affair, ‘and urged 

im with religious motives, he was answered coolly, 

that of these “things the church was the most proper 
judge, and that the best advice he could give him, 
as to quit these novelties, and submit quietly to his 
rdinary. Wicliff, finding himself thus exposed, 
d only to wrap himself in his own integrity, and 
ush through the storm as he was able. 
It was a circumstance greatly against him, that 
illiam Courtney was at this time promoted to the 
@ of Canterbury; Simon of Sudbury, his prede- 
sessor, haying been murder by the rebels in the late 
c2 
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insurrection. Courtney, when bishop of London,. 
had been Wicliffs most active adversary; and was 
now glad to find his hands strengthened by the addi- 
tion of so much power, were it only for the ability it 
gave him to crush the Wiclivites. He highly ap- 
proved, therefore, of what the vice-chancellor of 
Oxford had done, and resolved to go vigorously on 
with the prosecution. 

His piety, however, allowed Wicliff some respite. 
So scrupulous was the primate, even in matters of form, 
that he forbore any public exercise of his office, till he 
should receive the consecrated pall from Rome ; which 
did not arrive till the May of the next year, 1382. 

Being thus duly invested, Wicliff was cited te 
appear before him in the monastery of the grey friers, 
on the 17th day of the same month: so eager was the 
archbishop to enter upon this business ! 

But before we proceed in the relation, it may not 
be improper to inform the reader, that we find great 
obscurity in the accounts of this part of Wicliff's 
life, many of these accounts differing from each 
other; and many being plainly contradictory. All, 
therefore, which in such a case can be done, is to” 
select, from a variety of circumstances, such as seem 
most probable, and best founded. 

Wicliff being thus cited before the archhishop, re- 
fnsed to appear; alleging that as he was a member 
of the uiiversity, and held an office im it, he was 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. The university 
was now, it seems, under different influence; the 
vice-chancellor was changed ; and the determination 
of the majority was to support ther member. With | 
this plea, therefore, the archbishop remained satisfied. 

But though he could not proceed against the 
person of Wicliff, he resolved, however, to proceed 
against his opinions. When the court therefore met, 
on the appointed day, a large collection of articles, 
extracied from his books and sermons, was preduced 
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In the instant; as the bishops and divines, of which 
this court consisted, were about to enter upon busi- 
ness, a violeit earthquake shook the monastery. 
The affrighted bishops threw down their papers ; 
cried out the business was displeasing to God ; and 
came to a hasty resolution to proceed no farther. 

The archbishop alone remained unmoved. With 
equal spirit and address he chid their superstitious 
fears; and told them, if the earthquake portended 
any thing, it portended the downfall of heresy ; that 
as noxious vapours are lodged in the bowels of the 
earth, and are expelled by these violent concussions, 

‘so by their strenuous endeavours, the kingdom should 
be purified from the pestilential taint of heresy, which 
had infected it in every part. 

This speech, together with the news, that the 
earthyuake had been general through the city, as it 
was afterwards indeed found to have been through 
‘the island, dispetled their fears. Wicliff would often 
merrily speak of this accident; and would call this 
‘assembly, the council ofthe herydene ; herydene being 
the old English word for earthquake. 

The court, again composed, entered warmly into 
‘the business; and went through the examination of 
all the articles. In fine, they came to a determina- 
‘tion, that some of them were erroneous; and some 
plainly heretical. 

This determination was published, and afterwards 
answered by Wicliff, who shewed how much his ene- 
mies had misrepresented him in several points ; and de- 
fended his opinions with a spirit of truth and freedom, 
which brought over many to his party. 

The primate took new offence at this audacity, as 
he called it, of Wicliff; and being determined at all 
events to crush lim, he preferred a bill in parliament 

‘to enable sherifis (upon proper information from 

bishops) te proceed as far as imprisonment against 

the preachers of heresy. This bill passed the lords, 

but was rejected by the commons; who, being already 
c2 
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jealous of the power of the clergy, were inno degree 
inclined to make any addition to it. 

The archbishop, notwithstanding this check, ap- 
plied to the king for his licence, which he imagined 
would be full as effectual, though not so plausible, 
as an act of parliament. The king, immersed in 
pleasures, thought only of tenths and subsidies, and 
could refuse nothing to the clergy, who were so ready 
on all occasions to comply with him. Letters patent, 
therefore, were immediately made out, granting the 
full powers, which the archbishop reguired. 

The practice heretofore had been, in cases of this 
kind, for the king to grant special licences on parti- 
cular occasions. ‘This unlimited power, therefore, 
before unheard of, was very disagreeable to the whole 
nation. Accordingly, when the parliament met, 
which it did soon after, heavy complaints came from 
every county to their representatives, setting forth, 
how much the people thought themselves aggrieved. 

The alarm spread through the house, where the 
affair was taken up with becoming zeal. ‘ These 
new powers, it was said,- were dangerous encroach- 
ments,—TIf the liberties of the people were thus put 
into the hands of the clergy, the nation became sub- 
ject to a new kind of despotism.—Heresy was an 
unlimited word, and might bear as wide a construc- 
tion as a bishop might chuse to give it: nor could it 
be doubted, but it would often be made to signify 
whatever the pride or avarice of the clergy might 
think expedient. 

This language was carried in a petition from the 
commons to the king. The king, as was usual, being 
in want of money, and afraid at this time of disoblig- 
ing the commons, revoked the licence through the 
hope of a subsidy from the laity, which be had just 
beicre granted through the hope of an aid irom the 
clergy.—Such were the weak politics of Richard; and 
thus was the archbishop’s zeal baffled a second time. 
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_ In one point however the primate succeeded better. 
Tie obtained letters from the king, directed to the 
vice-chancellor and proctors of the university of Ox- 
ford, by which they were required to make diligent 
“search im their colleges and halls for all who main- 
tained heretical opinions; particularly those con- 
_demned by the archbishop of Canterbury; and for all, 
who had in their possession the books of John W icliff. 
Such delinquents were ordered to be expelled the 
university: and the sheriff, and mayor of Oxford 
were commanded to assist the academical magistrates 
in the execution of this order. ‘The archbishop alse 
himself wrote to the vice-chancellor, enjoining him 
to publish in St. Mary’s church the king’s letter, and 
also those articles of Wicliff’s doctrine, which had 
been condemned. ‘The vice-chanceiler modestly an- 
| swered, that party at this time ran so high in Oxtord, 
where the seculars, who generally favoured Wiclif, 
bore a principai sway, that such a publication would 
not oniy be very dangerous to himself, bat would 
greatly endanger also the peace of the university. 
_ In answer to this, the violent primate called him 
_beiore the council, where he was vexed and questioned 
with ail the inlumanity of insolent authority. This 
brought him to a compliance; and every thing was pub- 
lished, and in what manuer the archbishop required. 
| Yhe vice-chancellor’s fears however were well 
grounded, ‘The secular clergy were so exceedingly 
incensed against the religious, that the university 
became a scene of the utmost tumult: all study was 
at anend; and to such an height were the animosities 
of the two parties carried, that they distinguished 
themselves by badges, and were scarce controuledfrom 
breaking out into the most violent effects of rage. 
| Whether Wicliff was ever brought to any public 
question in consequence of these preceedings, we 
meet with no account. It is most probable he was 
advised by his friends to retire from the storm. It is 
«sertain, however, that at this time he quitted the 
c4 
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professer’s chair, and took his final leave of the uni- 
versity of Oxford ; which till now he seems to have 
visited generally once every year.*Thus the unwea- 
ried persecution of the archbishop prevailed ; and that 
prelate had the satislaction of seeing the man whom 
he hated, and whom, for so many years he had in vain 
pursued, retreating at length before his power into 
an obscure part of the kingdom.—The seeds however 
were scattered, though the root was drawn. Wic- 
liff’s opinions began now to he propagated so univer- 
sally over the nation, that as a writer of these times 
tells us, if you met two persons upon a road, you might 
be sure that one of them was a lollard. 

While these things were doing in England the 
dissension between the two popes continued. Thus 
far they had fought with spiritual weapons only, bulls, 
anathemas, and excommunications ; and thus far their 
contention had excited only contempt. But Urban 
perceiving how little the thunders of the church 
availed, had recourse to more substantial arms. 
With this view he publisled a bull, in which he called 
upon all, who had any regard for religion, to exert 
themselves at this time in its cause; and take up arms. 
egainst Clement and his adherents, in defence of the 
holy see. The times, he said, required violent mea- 
sures: and for the encouragement of the faithful, 
he promised the same pardons and indulgences, 
which had heen always granted to those who lost 
their lives in the holy wars. ‘This bull met with 
great encouragement in England, especially as the 
pope chose an ecclesiastic of that nation for his 
general, Henry Spencer, bishop of Norwich; “a 
young and stout prelate,” says Fox, “ fitter for the 
camping cure, than for the peaceable church of 
Christ.” This officer having obtained a parliamen- 
tary assistance, and made his levies, set out with great 
eagerness upon his expedition. : 

A war in which the name of religion was so vilely 
prostituted, roused Wiclifl’s indignation, even ia 


! 
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the decline of years. He took up his pen once more, 
and wrote against it with great acrimony. He ex- 
postulates with the pope in a very free manner,. and 
asks him boldiy, “ How he durst make the token of 
Christ on the Cross (which is a token of peace, 
mercy, and charity) a banner to lead on to slay 
Christian men, for the love of two false priests; and 
‘to oppress Christendom worse than Christ and his 
aposiles were oppressed by the Jews? When, says 
he, will the proud priest of Rome grant indulgences 
to mankind to live in peace and clarity, as he now 
does to fight and slay one another 2” 

This severe piece drew upon him the resentment 


of Urban, and was likely to have involved him in 
~ greater troubles than he had yet experienced ; but 


~-God himself delivered his faithful servant. He was 


struck with a palsy, soon after the publication of this 
treatise; and though he lived some time, yet he 
lived in such a way, that his enemies considered 
him as a person below their resentment. To the 
Jast he attended divine worship ; and received the 
fatal stroke of his disorder in his church at Lutter- 


-worth, in the year 1384. 


The papists of those times gloried much in the 
circumstances of his death. ‘ It was reported, one 
of them tells us, that he had prepared accusations 
and blasphemies, which he intended, on the day be 
was taken ill, to have uttered in his pulpit, against 
‘Thomas a Becket, the saint and martyr of the day; 
but by the judgment of Ged he was suddenly struck, 
and the palsy seized all his limbs; and that mouth 


which was to have spoken huge things against God, 


and his saints, and holy church, was miserably drawn 
aside, and afforded a frightiul spectacle to the be- 
helders: His tongue was speechiess, and his head 
shock, shewing plainly that the curse of God was 
Bpon him.” 
_ Thus did his enemies, in the true spirit of super- 
stition, turn the most common symptoms of a com: 
cé 
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mon malady into a divine judgment; and discover, i 
by calling m such feeble aids, how much in earnest — 
their cause wanted a support. } 

Such was the life of John Wicliff ; whom we hesi- 
tate not to admire as one of the greatest ornaments 
of his country; and as one of those prodigies, whom 
Providence raises up, and directs as its instruments 
to enlighten mankind. - His amazing penetration: 
his rational manner of thinking; and the noble 
freedom of his spirit, are equally the objects of our 
admiration. Wicliff was in religion, what Bacon 
was afterwards in science; the great detecter of 
those arts and glosses, which the barbarism of ages 
had drawn together to obscure the mind of man. + 

To this intuitive genius Christendom was unques- 
tionably more obliged than to any name in the list of 
reformers. He explored the regions of darkness, 
and let in not a feeble and glimmering ray, but such 
an effulgence of light, as was never afterwards ob- 
scured, He not only locsened prejudices; but ad- 
vanced such clear and incontestible truths, as, having” 
once obtained a footing, still kept their ground, and 
even in an age of reformation wanted littie amend- 
ment. How nearly his sentiments, on almost every 
topic agreed with these of the reformers of the suc- 
ceeding century, hath been made the subject of set 
enquiries, and will easily appear from a general view 
of his opinions. 

As the opinions of Wicliff make a very material 
part of his life, it may be proper to give a fuller 
account of them, in a separate view, than could well 
be introduced in the body of the work. The follow- 
ing therefore, which are all either collected from his 
own words, or by a fair deduction from them, are the 
principal opinions which this reformer heid. ; 

With regard to the church, he was not fond of 
applying the words church and churchmen, merely 
to the clergy. As these were often men of bad lives, 
he thought such application a wi prostitution of 
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those sacred names. Besides, it had bad influence, 
be thought, upon the laity ; seeming to exclude them 
from the pale of Christ's church, and to give them a 
dispensation for licentious practice. H{ they were 
not of Christ’s church, they were not under Christ’s 
daws. He would never therefore have any idea fixed 
to the word church, but that of the whole body of 
‘Christians. In some of his writings he makes a 
distinction between the true church of Christ, and the 
nominal. By the true church he means such persons. 
-only as God shall please to save. Christ's nominal 
church he calls a net, yet undrawn to land, full of 
vevery kind, which must afterwards be picked and 
separated. 
_ He was a warm asserter of the king’s supremacy ; 
to prove which he reasoned thus. Under the old 
law, we read that Solomon deposed one high priest, 
and ordained another by his own proper authority, 
without the concurrence of any ecclesiastical synod : 
and in the New Testament, though we meet with no 
express command on the point of the king’s supre- 
‘Macy, yet in general we are told, that magistrates 
are ordained of Ged to punish evil doers ; and that 
without any limitation. If then theysare ordained 
to punish evil doers without any restriction, certainly 
they are in the highest degree bound to punish those- 
who do the most evil: and.who-will contend, that the 
wicked priest is not a worse citizen, than the wicked 
layman! Christ, says he, and his apostles were obe- 
dient to the temporal powers then existing: and not 
‘to mention the many precepts “of the gospel writers 
on this subject, whica seems to be generally. directed 
‘to ail Christians ; we see in one place our Saviour 
himself paying tribute to the emperor; and in ano- 
ther, answering before Pilate without claiming any 
exemption.—A gainst these who maintained the pope’s 
‘supremacy to be an article of faith he was very warm. 
The saving faith of a Christian, says he, consists im 
believing that Christ is the Messiah: but the Boman 
cG : 
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church has multiplied articles of faith without num- 
ber. It is not enough now to believe in Christ; we 
must believe in the pope of Rome. The holy apos- 
tles never ascribed to themselves any such honour ; 
how then can a sinful wretch require it, who knows 
not whether he shall be damned or saved? If the 
pope, says he, should happen to be a wicked man, 
we profess it as an article of our belief, that a devil 
of hell is head of the church—that he is the most 
holy father, infallible, and without sin, who poisons 
the principles of the church, and ‘corrupts its prac- 
tice, who contributes what he is able to banish out of 
it, faith, meekness, patience, charity, humility, and 
every other virtue of a Christian. 

The authority likewise claimed by the Church, 
Wicliff strenuously oppesed. It was a scandal, he 
would say, to the Christian church, that any of its 
members should set up their own authority against 
that of their Saviour. The great argument of that 
day (which was indeed a subtle one) for the authority 
of the church, was this. Many persons, besides 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, wrote Gospels; but 
the church rejected them all, excepting these four ; 
and this it did by its own proper authority. It might 
by the same authority have rejected those four Gos- 
pels, and have received others. It follows therefore, 
that the authority of the church is aboye that of any 
Gospel.—To this Wicliff replied, that the evidence 
for the received Gospels was so strong, and that for 
the rejected ones so weak, that the church could not 
have done otherwise than it did, without doing vio- 
lence toreason. But the best argument, he said, if 
it were proper to avow it, for supporting the autho- 
rity ef the church, was the necessity of it to support 
the tyranny of the pope. This was what made it 
worth defending at the expence of truth.—In another 
piace, speaking on the same subject, he says, that the 
pope would: not submit his actions to the same cri- 
terion, by which Christ was contented to have his 
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action&tried. If I do not, says Christ, the works of 
my Father, which is in heaven, believe me not. But 
the pope’s authority, it seems, must be acknowledged, 
though he manifestly does the works of the devil. 
Thus, says he, Christians are in greater thraldom 
than the Jews under the old Jaw ; and that liberty, 
by which Christ hath made us free, is by the wicked- 
ness of designing men, changed into the most absolmte 
spiritual bondage. The days, says be, I hope will 
come, when men will be wise encugh to shake from 
their necks the dominicn of human ordinances ; and 
disdain submission to any ecclesiastical injunctions, 
but such as are plainly authorized by the word of God, 

W icliif acknowledged seven sacraments ; but is very 

inaccurate in his definition of a sacrament; which he 
calls, A ieken that may be seen, of a thing that may 
not be seen. ‘This inaccuracy however, is not pecu- 
liar to Wicliff. We meet with it universally amongst 
the oid writers in divinity, both before and after his 
_ time ; whose idea of a sacrament seems to have been 
_ extremely vague: from W icliff’s logical exactness we 
might have expected a more accurate definition. 

But though he thus acknowledges seven sacra- 
ments, he expressly says he does not esteem them all 
necessary to salvation; and inveighs warmly against 
the many idle ceremonies, used by the church of Rome 
in the administration of them all: ceremonies, he 
says, which have no use in themselves, nor any foun- 
dation in Scripture. When ceremonies are few and 
expressive, he thinks they may be of use; and enu- 
merates, among others, kneeling and beating the 
breast in prayer. 

With regard to baptism, he thought it necessary 
to salvation. This he grounded on the expression, 

. Except a man be born of water, and the spirit, he 
cannot exter into the kingdom.of God; which he 
understood of material water. But he opposed the 
superstition of three imimersions. In case of neces- 

sity, he thought any one present might baptize. The 
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priest, he said, in baptism (as indeed in all the other 
sacraments) administered only the token, or sign; 
but God, who is the priest and bishop of our souis, 
administered the spiritual grace. This gave occasion 
to his enemies to represent him (which they did with 
great falsehood) as denying any use of material water. 
When he speaks of water, say they, he means only 
figuratively the water which flowed from the side of 
Christ.—With regard to the question, whether un- 
baptized infants could be saved, he waives it, adding, 
that he thinks it probabie Christ may spiritually bap- 
tize such infants, and consequently save them.” ‘This 
opinion too might afford some foundation to the 
slander above mentioned: though he guards against 
it by saying, that we must not neglect baptism by 
water, on a supposition, that we are baptized by th 
spirit. " 

POF the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, we have * 
already seen his opinion. But though it appears. 
from the account given of his creed in this point, 
that he thought bread and wine only signs of Christ’s. 
body; yet in other parts of his writings we find him 
speaking of them in a much higher strain. The 
truth seems to be, that he was late in settling his no+ 
tions of the Lord’s supper: whence it is, that im dif- 
ferent parts of his writings he contradicts himself. 
This appears to be the foundation of Melancthon’s 
complaint. ‘ I have looked,” says he, “inte Wicliff ; 
and find him very confused in this controversy of the 
Lord’s supper.” 

With regard to confirmation, he theught the oil, 
and the veil, made use of by the bishop had no foun- 
dation in Scripture, and were better omitted; and 
that the other ceremonies, together with all the 
parade and pomp, which accompany this sacrament, 
were still worse, tending enly to fix the minds of the 
people upon trifles, and to impress on them a super- 


* See page 25. q 
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stitious veneration for the clergy. He could see no 
reason, why the priest might not confirm, as well as 
baptize; baptism, he said, must be acknowledged to 
be the sacrament of greater dignity, imasmuch as it is 
of authentic gospel institution. : 

Speaking of matrimony, he inveighs warmly against 
granting divorces on slight occasions, as was custo- 
mary in the church of Rome; and says, that a divorce 
‘can be justified on no cause, but that of adultery. 

In extreme unction he sees nothing unscriptural : 
at least [meet with nothing of objection to it, m any 
part of his writings which 1 have seen. Only indeed, 
he blames the exorbitant fees, which the avarice of 
the priests of those times exacted for the performance 
of it. 

Speaking likewise of orders, he inveighs against 
the same avarice; and jocularly says, a man might 
have a barber to attend him a wholé year for what he 
pays to have his crown shaven once. 

With regard to confession, bis opinien was, that if 
a wan be really contrite, external confession is by ne 
means of absolute necessity ; yet as it may bring on 
repentance, he would not reject it, ifa proper choice 
be made of a confessor. But as confession was 
practised in the church of Rome, he thought it a 
vile and scandalous method of getting into the secrets 
of families, and tended only to advance ihe power of 
the church. 

Penance, he says, hath no sort of merit in God’s 
sight, unless followed by a reformed life. 

Of absolution, as practised in the church of Rome, 
he was a warm opposer. It was the beight of blas- 
phemy, he said, to ascribe to man the power of God, 
Who can forgive sins, but God alone? Instead_of 
acting as God’s ministers, the Romish clergy, he said, 
Bock upon them, in their own names, to forgive sins. 
‘Nay in the plenitude of their power they will do, says 
Hie. what God himself (if there is truth in Scripture) 
‘would not do—pardon unrepented sin, Express 
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passages of Scripture in favour of the contrite heart 
are nothing : God’s absolution is of no effect, unless 
confirmed by theirs. Presumptuous guides, says he, 
they ought to urge the necessity of repentance, in- 
stead of absolution ; and preach a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, the deformity of sin, and the 
mercy of God, instead of deceiving mankind by thee 
ridiculous impestures. 
Against indulgences he was very severe, a meré 
trick he called them, to rob men of their money. 
The pope, says he, has the surplus of the merits of 
pious saints to dispose of. A profitable doctrine 
this ; but where found? ‘Certainly not in Scripture 
For my own part, says he, I meet not, in the whole 
New Testament with one saint who had more merii 
than was necessary for his own salvation. And i 
Christ, who taught all that was needful and profitable, 
taught not this doctrine, it may be fairly presumed, 
that this doctrine is neither needful nor profitable. 
All men, as far as the merits of another can avail, 
are partakers of the merits of Christ : and no man can 
expect more. How absurd then, is it to see men 
squander away their money upon indulgences, instead 
of laying it out properly m charitable uses : as if it 
. Were a more acceptable service to Ged, to add ‘super- 
fluous wealth to a monastery, than to distribute alnis 
among necessitous Christians.—Besides, im- how uns 
charitable a light doth the pope appear if there be 
one soul left in purgatory. A turn of his pen might 
deliver the sinner, and if he deny that, it can only b 
through avarice, and want of a good heart. If he 
have not power indeed to deliver all men, he is 
deceiver; for he declares that he has such power. 
But his pardons, it seems, are only to be had for 
ready money, and granted too, not for the good 
mankind, but to promote dissension and war. Were 
this boasted power of pardoning an heavenly git 
like God's other favours, it would certainly be 
dispensed: in an impartial manner. Wealth.could 
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not command it: and the pope, like the apostles, 
would cry out, “Thy money perish with thee.” 
Whether the pope's pardons be dispensed in this im- 
partial manner, let the papist say. ‘They will tell 
ou perhaps, he adds, that the pardons themselves 
are a free gift; but that the bull occasions the ex- 
pence. Such prevarication puts one in mind of the 
host, who professed to treat his guests with a goose | 
for nothing; but charged them without conscience 
for the sauce—Thus by the vile trade of indulgences 
are men deceived. Anyone who can pay for a par- 
don may laugh at sin. He has found an easy way to 
heaven ; much easier than by contrition, repentance, 
and works of charity. May we not then, says he, 
safely conclude, that indulgences were an invention 
of anti-christ to magnify the sacerdotal power ; and 
to bring in wealth to the church, at the expence of 
religion, and the souls of men? © 

With regard to purgatory, he believed in such a 
state ; and, as it appears from some parts of his works, 
was once of opinion that picus prayers might be ser- 
iceable to souls imprisoned there ; but in his later 
writings, he wholly renounces this apinion, and calls 
it a pernicious error; especially to pray for one per- 
son more than another, which he locks upon asa 
most unchristian practice ; though he still seems te 
think we may pray in general for all those, whom God 
in his mercy intends for happiness. In short, upon 
this subject he does not seem to have absolutely fixed 
his opmion. He saw something extremely plausible 
in the Romish doctrine cf purgatory ; be likewise saw 
the absurdity cf supposing that God intrusted any 
man with a power to release sinners from such a 
state ; but whether the souls of the dead might be 
profited by the prayers of the living, lhe seems to have 
ade in doubt. 

| Hewas agreat enemy to the endowments of chaun- 
try-priests. ‘They led the people, he thought, to put 
their trust in such endowments, rather than j in a good 


he thought, could benefit a bad man. That m 
saith he excellently, whe liveth best, prayeth bes 
A simple pater-noster from a religious ploughman, 
of more value in the sight of God, than a thous 
masses from a wicked prelate. | 
He had a great dislike to chaunting in divine wot 
ship, which was then commonly used in cathedr 
and religious houses ; and was known by the name 
the new song. This sort of worship, he says, w 
originally introduced to impose on the understandin 
by substituting sound in the reom of sense; and § 
to be one mean of keeping the people in ignorance 
He owns if is a merry way of serving God; an 
therefore, he supposes, it meets with so much e 
couragement. But he would have men be of St 
Austin’s opinion, who says, that as often as soun 
drew his attention from sense, so often he wo 
shipped Ged improperly. HH, says he, the temp 
music of the old law be alleged as a sufficient war 
rant for cathedra! worship, it may easily be answere 
that Christ, who was the best commentater upon the 
old law, gives us no instruction on this head ; but tell; 
his cisciples, that he requires no recommendation ¢ 
prayer, but the devotion of the heart. Others agai 
will perhaps say, that the angels praise God in heaven 
to which, it may as easily be answered, that we knoy 
nothing of heavenly music. Only this we know, tha 
the angels are in a triumphant state, and we in i 
militant one; in a state of trial and affliction, wher 
music diverts us from better things. It is grievous 
says he, to see what sums of money are yearly e 
pended upon these singing priests, and how litt 
upon the education of children. Besides, he adds 
how absurd is it to hear in a large one 
only two or three chaunting a piece of devotion 
while all the rest, not only cannot join with them 
but even do not understand what they say. ee 
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| He often inveighs against prayers to saints, and the 
se of any mediator but Christ. He even goes so far 
sto wish that all festivals in the church wereabolished, 
Ixcept Christmas-day and Easter. For the devo- 
jon of the people, says he, being undivided, would be 
aore fervent upon those solemn days. As to modern 
lanonizations, he says, they owe their birth to nothing 
jut excessive bigotry on one side, or excessive avarice 
m the other. 

| With regard to images he thought, that if they 
ere exact representations of the truth; they might 
e@ very serviceable to give the vulgar strong im- 
ressions of the poverty, and sufferings of Christ, his 
postles and martyrs. But this use he says, could 
pt be expected irom them in the Roman church. 
hose gay representations, decked in costly apparel, 
nstead of giving us the idea of suffering saints, ex- 
ibit to us persons ef pomp and expence; and should 
e considered as lieretical books, full of false doc~ 
ines: and as such should be condemned to the fire. 
|-Besides, says be, how shocking it isto see those 
tumb idols covered with gold and silver; while 
Jhrist’s poor members are starving in the streets.— 
But of ail the bad effects which attend images, the 
vorst, he says, is their leading the people into idolatry. 
f Hezekiah broke in pieces the brazen serpent, 
which God commanded to be made, because it at- 
wacted the veneration of the people, how much more 
mught a Christian king to break in pieces thoseimages, 
which God is so far from having commanded to be 
made, that we have in Scripture the most express 
lommands against making them. 

| He greatly disliked the ceremonies of consecration 
o frequent in the church of Rome. These conse- 
brations, says he, and benedictions, im which the 
oman church is so profuse, upon water, oil, salt, 
wax, vestments, walls, pilgrims-staves, and a variety 
f other things, have more the appearance of necro- 
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cause these things are just the same after consec 
tion as before: and they are idolatrous, because 
tend to make people pay a divine honour to them. 

No man could be more strenuous than Wi 
against resting upon the externals of religion ; 
said more to convince men of the folly of expec 
that building and crnamenting churches, frequen 
public worship, or any outward expression of relig 
would satisfy God without the beart, or make 
atonement for a bad life. Hely water, says he, 
the blessing of a bishop are mere impositions, te 
ing only to blind the people, and make them res 
those externals, rather than in God’s mercy, 
their own repentance. 

He asserted the necessity of being assisted — 
divine grace. Without this, he saw not how a hum 
being could make himself acceptable to God. 

With regard io pilgrimages, he says, that althou 
visiting the shrines of saints might be suffered 
a view to impress us strongly with a sense of t 
virtues, yet pilgrimages, as commonly used, are 
most pernicious consequence. Ef idol-worship be b: 
pilgrimages are equaily so, leading the people it 
idolatry, and a misapplication of their charity. 

Against sanctuaries he is still warmer. ‘That 
grossest crimes should be sheltered under the s 

uard of religion, was, in his opinion, such a perv 
sion of all the principles of reason and Christiani 
as could not be sufficiently exclaimed against. 

He was a great advocate for the marriage of 
clergy, and th ought the celibacy prescribed by 
Roman church, one of the principle causes of 
corruption, 

He denied the power of excommunication to 
church; and styles such ecclesiastical censures, puni 
wien inflicted by antichrist’s jurisdiction. No m 

ays he, can be excommunicated, unless he 
eee bkiiemmicate himself. ‘7 

Peter-pence, he calls aninignitous imposition, wi 

out any foundation in Seripture, 


n 
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These are the principal opinions of Wicliff with 
gard to church doctrines. The following are his 
ite on several miscellaneous subjects. 

“He was a great enemy to the superfluous wealth 
F the clergy. He allowed the labourer to live by his 
bour; but he asserted that he had a right to his 
re from nothing else. Tythes, he said, were only 
‘sort of ‘alms, no where of Gospel institution, which 
ie people might either give or withdraw, as they 
pund their pastor deserved. 'This opinion drew upon 
im the resentment both of papists and protestants. 
elancthon, in particular, is very warm. with him on 
nis head; says he raved, and was plainly mad. 
tut itis no wonder, if Wicliif’s dislike to the prevail- 
ag. luxury of the ees gy, which was then so exor- 
itant, led him into an extreme. His constant 
dvice to his brethren was, to exact their tythes by 
ne holiness of their lives. If thou be a priest, says 
e, contend with others, not in pomp, but in piety... 
ll befits it a man, who lives on the labours of the 
‘oor, to squander away the dear-bought fruits of their 
adustry upon his own extravagancies. 

_ Church endowments, he thought, were the root of 
il the corruption among the clerg gy. He often la- 
rented the luxury they occasioned: and used to wish 
ie church was again reduced to its primitive po- 
erty, and ee ccnce. 

| With still greater warmth he expressed himself 
gainst the secular employments ofthe clergy. .This 
e seemed to think an unpardonable desexam of 
heir profession. 

_ In some parts of his writings, he appears to have 
r Id that strange doctrine, ee dominion is founded 
m grace. His argument, if I understand it all, 
cems to be, that as all things belong to God, and as 
jood men alune are the ¢ hildren of God, they are of, 
hourse the only true inheritors. But in other parts 
if his writings, it appears, as if he only spoke fign- 
jatively on this subject, and of ideal perfection. That 


he did not hold the doctrine in its literal sense, seems 
| 
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plain from many passages of his works. In his Tria 
logue particularly, be says, ‘* Duplici titulo sta 
hominem habere temporalia, scilicet titulo originali 
justitie, et titulo mundane justitize. Titulo aute 
originalis justitiz habuit Christus omnia bona mund: 
Tilo titulo, vel titulo gratie, justerum sunt omnia: 
sed longe ab illo titulo civilis possessio.” Upon the 
whole, however, what he says on this subject may bi 
called whimsical. ) 

He held fasting to be enjoined only for the sake of 
virtuous habits ; and calls it therefore highly pharisat- 
cal to place greater vaiue upon bodily abstinence fron 
food, than spiritual abstinence from sin. 1 

It was a conjecture of his, that this world was 
created to supply the loss in heaven occasioned b 
the fallen ahgels ; and that when that loss should 
supplied, the end of things weuld succeed. 

Upon a text in the revelations he founded 
opinion, that the devil was let loose about a thousant 
years after Christ ; from which period he dates 
rise of the principal corruptions of the church. 

With regard to oaths, he considered it as plain 
idolatry to swear by any creature. In this sense he 
understood the prohibition of our Saviour agains 
swearing by heaven and earth. It is not foun 
saith he, in the old law, that God at any time grant 
his permission to swear by any creature. q 

He seems to have thought it wrong, upon the prin: 
ciples of the Gospel, to take away the life of a ma 
upon any occasion. The whole trade of war h 
thought utterly unlawful: nor-does he seem to thin 
the execution of a criminal a more allowed practice. 

in some parts of his writings he speaks so strong] 
of. fate, that he appears an absolute predestinaria 
In other parts, he expresses himself in so cautious 
manner, that we are apt to think he had no fixed 
principles on this subject. = 

Allarts, which administered to the laxuries of lift 
he thought were prohibited by the Gospel. Ths 
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criptures, says he, tell us, that having food and 
iment, we should be therewith content. 

Heresy, according to Wicliff, consisted in a bad 
, as well as in false opinions. No good man, he 
ought, could be an heretic. 

His opinion, on this last point, agrees with that of 
prelate of later times, who generally speaks the 
guage of true Christian freedom and charity. I 
iall quote some passages at large from this cele- 
ted writer, not only as they tend to shew the just- 
ss of Wicliff's own manner of thinking ; but as they 
ay serve as a conclusion to this review of his opi- 
ons, in being a proper answer to all his adversaries. 
“No heresies, (says bishop Taylor, in his liberty of 
phesying) are noted in Scripture, but such as aie 
ors practical. In all the animadversions against 
rors in the New Testament, no pious person was 
ndemned. Sometiuing was amiss in geuere morum. 
eresy is not an error of the understanding, but an 
or of the will. And indeed, if we remember, that 
. Paul! reckons heresy among the works of the flesh, 
d ranks it with all! manner of practical impieties, 
shall easily perceive, that if a man mingles not a 
e with his opinions, if he be innocent in his life, 
ugh he be deceived in his doctrine, his error is tiis 
ery, not his crime ; he may be an object of pity, 
t by no means a person consigned toruin. ‘There 
as many innocent causes of error, as there are 
aknesses, and unavoidable prejudices.—in ques- 
ns practical, the doctrine itself, and the person 
, may be reproved: but in other things, which 
d in notion, where neither the doctrine is malicious, 
r the person apparently criminal, he is to be left to 
judgment of God. Opinions and persons are to 
judged like other things. It must be a crime, 
it must be open, of which any cognizance can be 
‘en.—Let me further observe, that since there are 
h great differences of apprehension, concerning 
consequences of an action, no man is to be 
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charged with the odious consequences of his opiniot 
Indeed his doctrine may be, but the man is not, if 
understand not such things to be consequent to 
doctrine. For if he did, and then avows them, th 
are his direct opinions ; and he stands as chargeab! 
with them as with his first proposition.—No err 
then, nor its consequent, is to be charged as crimin; 
upon a pious person, since no simple error is sil 
nor does condema us before the throne of God *.” 


* A very ingenious historian, hath charged Wicliff wit 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ He denied the doctrine, (says he,) of tl 
«« real presence —the supremacy of the church of Rome- 
« the merit of monastic vows.—He maintained, that th 
“« Scripture was the Sole rule of faith ;—that the chur 
‘¢ was dependent on the state—-and ought to be reforme 
*< by it; that the clergy ought to possess no estates ;- 
« that the begging friars are a general nuisance, a 
“ ought not to be supported ;—that the numerous ceré 
« monies of the church were hurtful to true piety.— 
“ asserted, that oaths were unlawful,—that dominion wi 
“ founded in grace; that every thing was subject to fat 
“« and destiny ; : and that all men were predestinated eithe 
*¢ to eternal salvation or reprobation.” 

Having given this abstract of his opinions, which is i 
general very just, the historian proceeds to inform us 
that “From the whole of his doctrines, Wicliff appears 
“ have been strongly tinctured with enthusiasm,” 

Mr. Hume has certainly expressed himself here in av 
unguarded manner, unless he meant to brand under t 
name of enthusiasm, the whole system of the Reformati 
He hath given us twelve of the opinions of Wicliff, 
which only the seventh, and two last, seem: to be carri 
farther than was done by the more sober part of the 
formers of the sixteenth century; and indeed, Mr. Hua 
has been ingenuous enough to own, that, “ ‘he doctri 
“ of Wiclifi, being derived from his search into the Ser: 
** tures, and into ecclesiastical antiquity, were nearly t 
** same with those propagated by the retormers in the s 
teenth century; some of them only carried farthe 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF WICLIFF. 


Having thus taken a view of Wicliff's opinions, 
et us consider him next as a writer. 

- He is amazingly voluminous: yet he seems not to 
yave engaged in any very large work: his pieces 
nm general may properly be called tracts. Of these 
many were written in Latin, and many in Engl'sh; 
some on school questions; others on subjects of 
ore general knowledge; but the greatest part on 
livinity. It may be some amusement to the reader 


nd yet, notwithstanding this, ‘‘ Upon the whole, they 
* were strongly tinctured with enthusiasm.” 
This writer has been charged with resolving all revealed 
eligion into enthusiasm, or superstition. And indeed his — 
reatment of Wicliff seems in some degree to justify the 
harge; ‘‘ He appears, (says the historian,) to have been 
strongly tinctured with enthusiasm, and to have been 
* thereby the better qualified to oppose a church, whose 
distinguishing character was superstition.” It was his 
thusiasm, it seems, and not his rational arguments, (fer 
ur historian appears to have thrown reason out of both 
ides of the question) that made him a formidable adver- 
ary to the church of Rome. 
If Mr. Hume had not been under the influence of pre- 
dice it is impossible but a person of his liberal cast of 
ind, must have admired the noble freedom, and rational 
anner, with which this great refermer opposed the 
avish principles of his times. Had Wiclif lived in the 
ays of philosophy, this writer had been among his first 
dmirers; but a religionist is a formal character; and what 
1a philosopher is a manly exercise of reason, becomes 
a modern reformer, irrational zeal, and a ridiculous 
retence to inspiration. ; 
_IfI have mistaken Mr. Hume’s meaning, I heartily beg 
ispardon. ‘The reader, judging for himeelf, will lay no 
rther stress on what I have said, than fair quotations wilk 
uthorize against Mr. Im.me; and fair representations of 
cts in favour of Wicliff. ; 
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to see what subjects he hath chosen. I shall give’a 
list therefore of the more remarkable of them, from 
the various collections which haye been made. 7 


Trialogorum lib. 4. | 
De religione perfectorum. | 
De ecclesia et membris. 
De diabolo et membris. 

De Christo et Antichristo. 
De Antichristo et membris. 
Sermones in epistolas. 

De veritate scripture. 

De statu innocentiz. 

De dotatione ecclesiz. 
‘De stipendiis ministrorum. 
De episcoporum erroribus. . 
De curatorum erroribus. 
De perfectione evangelica. 
De officio pastorali, a 
De simonia sacerdotum. | 
Super penitentiis mjungendis. 

De seductione simplicium. 
Dzmonum astus in subvertenda religione. 
De pontificum Romanorum schismate. , 
De ultima ztate ecclesie. : ? 
Of temptation. 7 
‘The chartre of hevene. é 
Of ghostly battel. } 
Of ghostly and fleshly love; 

The confession of St. Brandoun. 
Active life, and contemplative life. 
Virtuous patience. ' 
Of pride. 

Observationes pie in X preecepta. 
De impedimentis orationis. 

De cardinalibus virtutibus. 

De actubus anime. 

Expositio orationis dominice, 
De7 sacramentis, 
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De natura fidei. 
De diversis gradibus charitatis. 
De defectione a Christo. 
De veritate et mendacio, 
De sacerdotio Levitico. 
De sacerdotio Christi. 
De dotatione Casarea. 
De versutiis pseudocieri. 
De immortalitate anime. \ 
De paupertate Christi. 
De physica naturali. 
De essentia accidentium. 
De necessitate futurorum. 
De temporis quidditate. 
De temporis ampliatione. 
De operibus corporalibus. 
De operibus spiritualibus. 
De fide et perfidia. 
De sermone domini in monte. 
/Axbstractiones logieales. 
_ A short rule of life. 
_ The great sentence of the curse expound-a 
Of good priests. 
De contrarietate duorum dominorum., 
Wicliff’s wicket. 
. De ministrorum conjugio, 
De religiosis privatis. 
Conciones de morte. 
De vita sacerdotum. 
De ablatis restituendis. 
De arte sophistica. 
De fonte errorum. 
De incarnatione verbi. 
Super impositis articulis. 
Dehumanitate Christi. 
Contra concilium terrze-motus. 
De solutione Satane. 
De spiritu quolibet. 
De Christianorum baptismo. 
D2 
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De clavium potestate. 

De blasphemia. 

De paupertate Christi. 

De raritate et densitate. 
De materia et forma. 

De anima. 

Octo beatitudines. 

De trinitate. 

Commentarii in psalterium. 
De abominatione desolationis. 
De civili dominio. 

De ecclesiee dominio. 

De divino dominio. 

De origine sectarum. 

De pertidia sectarum. 
Speculum de antichristo. 
De virtute orandi. . 
De remissione fraterna, 

De censuris ecclesiz. 

De charitate fraterna. 

De purgatorio piorum. 

De Phariszo et Publicano. 


I might have greatly enlarged this catalogue o 
the works of Wicliff, but the titles I have inserted 
will be sufficient to give the reader an idea in gener 
of the subjects on which he wrote. To give hi 
an idea of his manner of writing, I have though 
proper to insert the following short treatise; i 
which the reader will have a specimen of that ma 
terly style, that clearness, conciseness, and eleganc 
(considering the times) with which he treated ever 
subject. If the reader compare it with the origina 
he will find, that a few sentences have been left 
and a few words altered, which were uninteliigible 
but ie added, 


IWHY MANY PRIESTS HAVE NO BENEFICES, 
A TREATISE OF JOHN WICLIFF. 
Se wee 


SoME causes why. poor priests receive not bene- 
ifices. ‘The first for dread of Symony. ‘The second 
for dread of mispending poor men’s goods. The 
third for dread of letting of better occupation that is 
more light or easy, more certain and more profitable. 

1. For first, If men should come to benefices by 
gift of prelates, there is dread of symony. For 
commonly they taken the first fruits, or other pensions, 
or holden curates, in their courts or chapels, in offices 
far fro priests life, taught, aud ensampled of Christ 
and his apostles. So that commonly such benefices 
comen not freely as Christ commandeth, but rather 
for worldly winning, or flattering of mighty men, and 
‘not for kuoning of God’s law, and true preaching of 
the gospel, and ensample of holy life; and thereiore 
‘commoniy these prelates, and receivers ben fouled 
with symony, that is cursed heresie, as God’s law . 
vand man’s law techen. And now whoever can 
‘run to Rome, and bear gold out of the lond, and 
‘strive, and plead, and curse for tithes, and other 
‘temporal profits, that ben cleped with antichrist’s 
clerks rights of holy church, shali have great bene- 
fices of cure of many thousand souls, tho he be 
unable, and of cursed life, and wicked ensample of 
pride, of covetisse, glotony, leachery, and other great 
‘sims. But if there be any simple man, that desireth 
|to live well, and teche truly God’s law, he shall ben 
holden an hypocrite, a new teacher, an heretic, and 
not suffered to come to any benefice. But if in any 
| Dd 
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little poor place he liven a poor life, he shall be s¢ 
pursued and slandered, that he shall be put out by 
wiles, cautels, frauds, and worldly violence, and im 
prisoned or brent. And if lords shullen presen 
clerks to benefices, they wolen have commonly go 
in great quantity, and holden these curates in some 
worldly effice, and suffren the wolves of hell t 
stranglen mens souls, so that they have their offies 
done for nought, and their chappels holden up fo 
vain-glory or hypocrisy; and yet they wolen no 
present a clerk able of God's law, and of good life 
and holy ensampie to the people; but a kitchen 
clerk, or a penny-clerk, or one wise in building 
castles, or other worldly doing; tho he kun not reac 
his sauter, and knoweth not the commandments 
God, ne sacraments of holy church. And yet some 
‘lords, to colouren their symony wole not take fe 
themselves, but kerchiefs for the lady, or a palfra 
er a tun of wine. And when some lords woulde 
present a good man, then some ladies ben means te 
have a dancer presented, or a tripper on tapits, @ 
hunter, or hawker, or a wild player of summer gam. 
bels. And thus it seemeth, that both prelates, a 
lords commonly maken some cursed antichrist, 
a quick fiend to be master of Christ's people, for om 
pe 


Icaden them to hell to Sathanas their master ; 
suffer not Christ's disciples to teche Christ's gos 
tq his children for to save their souls. 
But in this presenting of evil curates, and holdi 
of curates in worldly office, letting them fro thei 
ghostly cure, ben three degrees of traitery agens 
God and his people. The first is in prelates ant 
lords, that thus holden curates in their worldly office 
for they have their high states in the church, ant 
_lordships, for to purvey true curates to the peopl 
and to meyntene them in Ged’s law, and punish them 
if they failen in their ghostly cure, and by this the} 
holden their lordships of God. Then if they.maket 
evil curates, and holden them in their worldly office 
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and letten them to lead God’s people the rightful 
way to heaven, but helpen them, and constreynen 
‘them to lead the people to hell-ward, by withdraw- 
‘ing of God’s word, and by evil ensample geving they 
ben weiward traytors to God and -his people, and 
) vicars of Sathanas.—2. Yet more traitery is in false 
eurates, that geven mede or hire to comen into such 
worldly offices, and to get lordship and maintenance 
agenst ordinances, and couchen in lord’s courts for 
to get mo fatte benefices, and purposen not spedly to 
do their ghostly office. Woe isto the lords that been 
‘ted with such cursed heretics, antichrists, traytors of 
‘God and his people; and traytors to lords them- 
| selves; who ben so blinded, that they perceiven not 
‘that such traitors, that openly ben false to God, wolen 
| much more been false to them.—3. But the most trai- 


tery is in false confessors, that shulden by their office 
‘warn prelates, and lords of this great peril,and clerks 
also that they holden none such curates- in their 
rworldly offices. For they don not this, lest they 
fesen lordship, and friendship,. and gifts; and wellare 
of their stinking belly; and so they sellen christen 
souls to Sathanas, and maken prelates and lords,and 
|eurates to live in sin and traitery agenst God and his 
‘people, and deceiven them in their souls health, and 
meyntenen them in cursed traitery of God and his 
people; and thus almost all’ the world goeth to hell 
for this cursed symony of. false confessors. - For 
‘commonly prelates, lords; and curates ben en- 
‘venymed with this heresy of symony, and never done 
very repentance, and satisfaction therefore. For 
when they have a fat benefice geten by symony, they 
forsaken it not as they ben bounden by Jaw, but wit- 
‘tingly usen. forth that symony, and liven in riot, cove- 
\tisse, and pride,. and don-not their office neither in 
good ensample, ne in true teching, And thus anti- 
\christ’s clerks, enemies of C hrist, and his people, by 
money and flattering, and fleshly love, gedring to 
them leading of the people, forbare true priests to 
p4 
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teche God’s law, and therefore the blind leadeth t 
blind, and both parts runnen into sin, and full ma 
.to hell; and it is huge wonder that God of his rig 
teousness déstroyeth not the houses of prelates, au 

Jords, and curates, as Sodom and Gomor for heresi 
extortions, and other cursedness. And for dread of 
this sm, and many mo, some poor wretches receive 
no benefices in this world. ; ‘ 
If. Yet tho poor priests mighten freely getten 
presentation of lords to have benefices, with cure of 
souls, they dreaden of mispending poor mens goods. 
For priests owen to hold themselves paide with food, 
and cloathing, as St. Paul techeth; and if they have 
more, it is poor mens goods, as their own law, : 


~ 


God’s law seyn, and they ben keepers theréof, ant 
procurators of poor men. But for institution ant 
induction he shall give much of this good, that is 
poor men’s, to bishop’s officers, archdeacons, and 
officials, that been too rich. And when bishops and 
their officers comen, and feynen to visit, tho th 

nourishen men in open sin for annual rent, and do; 
not their office, but sellen souls to Sathanas for 
money, wretched curates ben neded te feasten them 
richly, and give procuracy and synage, yea againd 
God’s law and man’s, and reason and their own con- 
science, and yet they shullen not be suffered to teche 
truly God’s law to their own sujects, and.warn them 
of faise prophets, who deceiven them both in beli¢ 
and teching: for then they musten crie to the peopl 
the great sins of prelates; but they demen that such 
sad reproving of sin is envy, slandering of prelates 
and destroying of holy church Also many time 
their patrons willen leok to be feasted of such cu 
rates, else maken them lese that little thing, that 
they and poor men shullen live by. So that they 
shullen not spend their tithes and offerings aftet 
good conscience, and God’s laws, but waste them on 
rich and idle men. Also eche good day commonly 
these small curates shullen have leters fro their ordi- 
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naries to summon, and to curse poor men for nought, 
but for covetisse of antichrists clerks; and if they 
not summonen and cursen them, tho they know no 
-eause why they shullen been hurted, and summened 
fro day to day, fro far place to farther, or cursed, 
_ or lese their benefits or profits. Fox else, as prelates 
feinen, they by their rebeldy shoulden soon destrey 
prelates jurisdiction, power, and winning. Also, 
when poor priests, first holy of life, and devout in 
their prayers, ben beneficed, if they ben not busy 
about the world to make great feasts to rich persons 
and vicars, and costly and gayly arrayed, by false 
doom of the world, they shullen be hated and hayned 
/on as hounds, and ech man redy to piere them in 
name, and in worldly goods. So many cursed deceits 
hath antichrist brought up by his worldly clerks to. 
make curates to mispende poor mens goods, and not 
traly do their office; or else to forsaken all, and let. 
antichrist’s clerks, as lords of this world, rob the poor 
people by feyned censures, and teche the fend’s lore 
) both by open preaching and ensample of cursed life. 
/ Aliso, if such curates ben stirred to learn God’s law,. 
) and teach their parishens the Gospel, commonly they 
)shullen get no leave of bishops but for gold; and 
when they shullen most profit in their learning, then. 
)shullen they be clepid home at the prelate’s will. 
And if they sbullen have any high sacraments, com- 
| monly they shulle buy them with poor mens goods; 
}and so there is full great peril of evil spending of 
these goods, both upon prelates, rich men of the 
| country, patrons, parsons, and their owu kyn, for 
‘fame of the world, and for shame, and evil deeming of 
jmen. And certes it is great wonder that God suf- 
Nfreth so long this sin unpunished, namely of prelates 
courts, that ben dens of thieves, and larders of hell; 
and so of their officers, that ben sotil in malice and 
Covetisse ; and of lords, and mighty men, that sholden 
idestroy this wrong and other, and meyntenen truth, 
Dd 
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and God’s servants, and now meyntenen antichrist’s 
falsness and his clerks, for part of the winning. Bu 
certes God suffveth such hypocrites and tyrants to 
have name of prelates for great sins of the people, 
that eche part lead other to hell by blindness of th 
fend. And this is a thousand time more vengeance, 
than if God shud destroy bodily both parts, and 
all their goods, and earth therewith, as he did 
by Sodom and Gomor. For the longer that they 
liven thus in sin, the greater pains shullen they 
have in hell, unless they amenden them.—And this 
dread, and many mo, maken some poor priests to 
receiven none benefices. 4 
Ili. But yet tho poor priests mighten have freely 
presentation of lords, and ben helpen by meynten- 
img of kings, and help of good commons fro extor- 
tious of prelates, and other mispending of these 
goods, that is full hard in this reigning of antichrisfs 
clerks, yet they dreden sore that by singular cure 
ordained of sinful men they shulden be letted fro 
better occupation, and fro more profit of holy church, 
And this is the most dread of all; for they have cure 
and charge at the full of God to help their brethren 
to heavenward, both by teching, praying, and exam- 
ple geving. And it seemeth that they shullen most 
easily fulfil this by general cure of charity, as did 
Christ and his apostles. And by this they most 
sikerly save themselves, and help their brethren; 
and they ben free to flee fro one city to another, when 
they ben pursued of antichrist’s clerks, as biddeth 
Christ in the Gospel.. And they may best without 
challenging of men go and dwell among the people 
where they shullen most profit, and in covenable time, 
eome and go after stirrmg of the holy ghost, and ne 
be bounden by sinful mens jurisdiction fro the better 
doing. Also they pursuen Christ and his apostles 
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nearer, in taking alms wilfully of the people that they 


tems that sinful men ordeynen, and usen now in 
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cy ; 
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time of grace. Also this is more medeful on both 
sides as they understonden by Christ's life, and his 
apostles: for thus the pecple giveth them alms mere 
wilfully and devoutly, and they taken it mcre mekely, 
and ben more busy to lerne,. kepe and teche God's 
law, and so it is the better for both sides. Also by 
this manner might and shuide the people geve freely 
their alms to true priests that truely kepen their order, 
and taughten the Gospel :-and withdrawen fro wicked 
priests, and net to be constreyned to pay their tithes, 
and offrings to open cursed men, to meyntene them 
in their open cursedness.. And thus should symony, 
covetisse, and idleness of worldly clerks be laid down: 
and holiness, and true teching, and knowing of God's. 
Jaw be brought in: aiso thus shulde striving, plead-. 
ing, and cursing for dymes and offrings, and hate 
and discord among priests, and lewid men be ended ; 
‘and unity, peace and charity meyntened. Also these 
“benefices, by this course, that men usen now, bring 
in worldliness, and needless business about worldly 
offices, that Christ and his apostles. wolden neyer- 
taken upon them,.and yet they weren more mighty, 
more witty, and more brennen in charity to God, and 
to the people, both to live the best manner in them- 
selves, and to teche other men. Also covetisse, and 
worldliness of the people shulden be done away ; 
and Christ’s poverty. and his: apostles, by ensample 
of poor life of clerks, and trust in God, and desiring of. 
heavenly bliss, should regne in christen people. Also 
then shulde priests study holy writt, and be devout in 
their prayers,. and. not be caried away with new 
offices, and mo sacraments than Christ used, and his 
apostles, that taughten us all truth. Also mechil 
blasphemy of prelates, and other men of feyned obe- 
dience, and nedléss swearings made to worldly pre-- 
lates shulden then.cessen, and sovereyn obedience to 
God in his law, and eschewing of needless othes 
shulde regne among christen men. Also then shulde 
men eschew commonly all os perils said-.pefore ins 
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the first chapter, and second, and many thousand mo, 
and live in clenness, and sikerness of conscience, 
Also then shulde priests be busy to seke God's wor- 
ship and saving of mens souls, and not their own 
worldly glory and winning of worldly dritt. Also 
then shulden priests live like to. angels, as they ben 
angels of office, whereas they liven now as swine in 
fleshly lusts, and turnen agen to their former sins for 
abundance of worldly coods, and idleness in their 
ghostly office, and overmuch business about this 
wretched life. 

For these dreads and many thousand mo, and for 
to be mo like to Christ’s life and his apostles, and 
for to profit mo to their own souls and other mens 
some poor priests thinken with God to traveile about 
where they shulden most profiten, by evidence that 
God geveth them, while they have time, and littl 
bodily strength and youth. Nethles they damen no 
curates that have done well their office, and dwel- 
len where they shullen most profit, and techen trul 
and stably God’s law agenst false prophets, an 
cursed fends deceits. 

Christ, for his endless mercy, help his priests an 
‘common people to beware of antichrist’s deceits, and 
go even the right way to heayen. Amen, Jesu, f 
thy endless charity. 


LORD COBHAM. 


Ir is a common observation, that the vulgar are 
generally the most open to conviction. The great 
are attached to establishments, in which their in- _ 
terests are concerned: the learned to systems on 
which their time hath been spent. We need not 
wonder therefore, if we find few of any considerable 
eminence among the disciples of Wiciiff. 

Among his own countrymen, sir John Oldcastle, 
Jord Cobham, is the most remarkable. We meet 
indeed with greater names; as Joan dowager of the 
Black-prince, and Ann, queen to Richard II. But 
these, and some others, were rather his favourers, 
than professed disciples. 

Sir John Oldcastle was born in the reign of 
‘Edward the third. He obtained his peerage by 
marrying the heiress of that lord Cobham, who with 
so much virtue and patriotism opposed the tyranny 
of Richard the second; with which nobleman he has 
been sometimes confounded. 

With the estate and title of his father in law, he 
seems also to have inherited his virtue and indepen- 
dent spirit. In the early part of his life we find hin 
warmly distinguishing himself in the cause of religi- 
ous liberty. ‘The famous statute against provisors, 
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which had been enacted in the late reign; was now 
become, during the languid government of Richard,” 
a mere dead letter. The lord Cobham with great 
spirit undertook the revival of it; and through his 
persuasion it was confirmed by parliament, and. 
guarded by severer penalties. , 

The news of what the English parliament was” 
doing in this business gave a great alarm at Rome; 
and Boniface the ninth, who was then pope, dis— 
patched a nuncio immediately to check their pro= 
ceedings. ‘This minister at first cajoled ; ; and after- 
wards “threatened ; but the spirit, which had been 
raised in the parliament, supported itself against 
both his artifices and his menaces.—This is. the first” 
instance we meet with of lord Cobham’s 3 shim dis- 
like to the church of Rome. ; 

Four years after he made a farther effort. A res 
bellion having discovered itself in Ireland, the kmg@ 
passed over with an ar my. He had made one cam- 
paign, and was preparing to take the field early in the” 
spring of the year, 1395, when the archbishop of 
Canterbury arriving at his camp, intréated his a 
mediate return into England, to put a stop to the 
ruin of the church. By the xuin of the church the 
good primate meant the reformation of the clergy; 
which had been attempted, during the king’s ‘abs 
sence, by the lord Cobham, sir Richard Story; 's ‘sir 
Thomas Latimer, and others of the reforming party. 
These leaders having collected their strength had 
drawn up a number ‘of articles against the “corrup- 
tions, which then prevailed among churchmen, and 
-presented them in the form of a remonstrance, to the 
commons. As they had many friends in the house, 
and as their principal opponents were ‘then abroac 
with the king, they thought it more than probable, 
that something might be ‘done by the parliament, 
consequence of their petition. But the zeal of 
clergy prevailed; and the king who came instantl 
from Ireland, put an entire step to the affair. 
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_ The partiality, which the lord Cobham thus dis- 
covered on all occasions for the reformers, easily 
‘pointed him out to the clergy as the head of that 
party. Nor indeed made he any secret of his opi- 
/Bions. It was publicly known that he had been at 
great expense in collecting amd transcribing the 
_ works of Wicliff, which he had dispersed among the 
common people without any reserve. It was pub- 
licly known also, that he maintained a great number 
_ of the disciples of Wicliff, as itinerant preachers in 
|many parts of the country, particularly in the dio- 
cesses of Canterbury, Rochester, London, and 
| Hereford. These things drew upon him the resent- 
ment of the whole ecclesiastical order; and made 
him more obnoxious to that body of men, than any 
other person at that time in England. 

Nine years. had now elapsed, since Richard the 
second had taken the government into his owa hands. 
This entire interval he had consumed in ene steady 
-Incroachment (the only instance of steadiness he 
| gave) upon the laws of his country. So many in- 
| deed, and gross were his indiscretions, that it was 
/ commonly said by the people, their king was under 
) Some preternatural infatuation. But as old Speed 
) very well remarks (a remark too which might equally 
| have fallen, where that cautious writer in matters of 
kingship would least have chosen it) ‘‘ when princes 
are wilful and slothful, and their favourites flatterers, 
there needs no other enchantment to infatuate, yea 
| to ruinate the greatest monarchs.” After repeated 
strokes upon the expiring liberties of the nation, a 
» conclusive blow was struck. The whole legislative 
| power was intrusted, by the act of a venal partia- 
ment, to the king, six peers, and three commoners. 

An iron sceptre being thus forged, was immediately 
Pe eee sea, ee 

shaken over the people. It were trifling to mention 
instances of private oppression: towns and counties 
| were seized at once, “ Forawhile, (says the judici- 
}ous Rapin, reasoning upon Richard’s actiens) five 
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or six hundred persons, who compose a parliament 
and as many magis‘rates of towns and counties, may 
seem to an imprudent prince the body of a nation. 
buta time will come, when every single person mus 
be taken into the account.” 

The time was now come. The nation, exaspe=) 
rated beyond suflerance, cast their eyes upon 
duke of Lancaster, who was now in exile. 
archbishop of Canterbury, who shared the same fate, 
undertook to inform him of the designs of the male 
contents in England. Henry, who had private a 
well as public wrongs to revenge, put himself witho 
delay at the head of the enterprize. His party soor 
became numerous, and was in general attended b 
the good wishes of the nation. 

Lord Cobham had always shewn himself as much 
a friend to the civil, as the religious liberties of hi 
country ; and had followed the steps of his fathe 
in law in opposing the tyrannical encroachments o 
Richard ; whose resentment he had felt oftener thai 
once. Convinced therefore of the feebleness a 
wickedness of those hands, by which the sceptre wa 
swayed, he was among the first who attached them 
selves to the fortunes of Henry, and was receiveé 
by that prince with those marks of favour, which « 
person of his consequence might naturally expect. 

When Henry the fourth came to the crown, 7 
was imagined by all men, that in his heart, he in 
clined to the opinions of the reformers. But Henr 
was a prudent prince; and maxims of policy were 
ever the rules of his conscience. . He found, upotl 
examining the state of parties in England, that the 
ecclesiastical interest was the most able to suppe 
his pretensions ; and without further hesitation at. 
tached himself to it. The clergy were high in thei 
demands. Their friendship was not to be purchased 
but at the price of blood. Lollardy spread apace. 
The laws in being were unable to check its progress3, 
and the king was given to understand, that his pro= 
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tection would secure their loyalty. In short, they 
must be made easy by a law to burn heretics. 

The king discovered no great reluctance ; but the 
commons, among whom, many thought favourably 
of Wicliff, were very averse from these sanguinary 
oroceedings. At length however an act passed, 
umpowering the clergy to the extent of their desires : 

yet it passed not but-with the utmost stretch of the 
‘kmg’s authority. By this act the civil power was 
ipbliged to assist in the execution of ecclesiastical 
sentences. Mr. Fx indeed tells us, that.he cannot 
find, it ever did pass the commons; but supposes, 
hat as parliamentary affairs. were then managed 
with little regularity, it was huddied in among other 
acts, and signed by the king without farther ‘notice. 
That wicked and ambitious men should wade 
through blood to suport either civil or ecclesiastical 
tyranny, is too common a sight to be matter of 
surprize. But that any set of men should so far’ 
pervert their notions of right and wrong, as calmly 
to believe, that a few erroneous opinions could make 
a man in the bighest degree criminal, however ex- 
cellent his life might be, is a thing altogether amaz- 
u ing. And yet charity obligeth us to ‘believe that 


hus persuaded. ‘‘ The disciples of Wiclift (says 
Reihner, a popish writer) are men of a serious, 
modest deportment, avoiding all.ostentation in dress, 
mixing little with the busy woild, and complaining 
of the debauchery of mankind. They maintain 
themselves wholly by their own labour, and utterly 
idespise wealth: being fully content with bare neces- 
saiies. ‘They are eae and temperate; are never 
/seen in taverns, or amused by the trifling gaieties of 
life. Yet you find them always employed, either 
Jearning or teaching. They are concise, and devout 
in their prayers, blaming an unanimated prolixity. 
They never swear ; speak little ; and in their public 
preaching lay the chief stress on char ity.” All these 
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things this writer mentions, with great simplicit 
not as the marks of a virtuous conduct, but as th 
signs of heresy.—A striking instance this, amon 
many others that might be produced from those time 
of the little regard paid to morals, in comparison ¢ 
opinions and outward observances. 

Notwithstanding the determination of Henry, 2 
any rate, to keep the clergy in good humonr, he do 
not seem to have discovered the least change | 
wards lord Cobham, who was indeed one of the pri 
cipal ornaments of his court. On the contrary, 1 
the year 1407, he gave him a public testimony of It 
regard. 

‘France was at this time a scene of great disorde 
through the competition of the Orlean and Bureur 
dian factions. Henry remembering that the Frene 
had more than once insulted him, while he was i 
no condition to oppose them, resolved, in the spi 
of retaliation, to avail himself of these troubles h 
assisting oxe of the contending parties. Afte 
balancing some time, he thought it best to join th 
‘duke of “Burgundy. He raised an army, therefore 
with all speed, and giving the command of it to th 
earl of Arundel, and lord Cobham, transported it inf 
France. Lord Cobham, it seems, was not so thoroug 
a disciple of Wicliff, as to imbibe his opinions witl 
out reserve. He had been bred to the profession 
arms, and could not entirely reconcile himself 
the peaceable tenets of his master. Perhaps, lik 
other casuists, he indulged a favourite point, and 
found arguments to make that indulgence lawful. — 

The English army found the duke of Orleans be: 
‘sieging Pari is, which was attached to the Burgundia 
interest. The relief therefore of this city the Bu 
gundian had greatly at heart. He communicate 
his views to the English generals, who readily cam 
into them. A bold push was accordingly made: th 
enemy’s lines were pierced ; and the duke entere 
Paris at the head of his victorious army. This. ga 
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Jant action, in which the English had a principal 
share, put an end to the contest for this time. Or- 
leans drew of his men; and waited for a more fa- 
yourable opportunity of renewing the war. 

Henry the fourth died in the year 1413; in whom 
he clergy lost all their hopes. “His successor was a 
dissolute prince, careless even of appearances— 
without question therefore unconcerned about reli- 
ion. Had heaven granted a few years more to his 
father’s life, the charch had been established on a 
solid basis. But now all was at an end.—Such were 
the fears and desponding murmurs of the clergy. 
But their hopes immediately revived. Henry the 
fifth was a person wholly diflerent from the prince of 
ales. He dismissed the companions of his looser 
hours ; and with them his debauchery. No senti- 
ments, but what were noble, great, and generous had 
aby sway with him. 

And what is very remarkab sla, among his virtues, 
piety was conspicuous. This the clergy presently 
observed; and resolved to turn it to their own ad- 
antage. 

Thomas Arundel, was at this ca? archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and presided over the church of Eng- 
and with as much zeal, and bigotry, as any of his 
predecessors. By his councils the convocation, 
which assembled in the first year of the new king, 
were directed. The growth of heresy was the sub- 
ect of their debate, and the destruction of the lord 
Cobham the chief object which the archbishop had 
nview. It was an undertaking however, which re- 
quired caution. ‘The lord Cobham was a person in 
avour with the people; and what was more, in fa- 
vour with his prince. At present therefore the pri- 
mate satisfied himself with sounding the king’s sen- 
iments, by requesting. an order from his majesty te. 
send commissioners to enquire into the growth of 
heresy at Oxford. To this request the kmg made 
10 objection. 
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Oxford was the seat of heresy. Here the memor 
of Wicliff was still gratefully preserved. His leart 
ing, his eloquence, his labours, and noble fortitud 
were yet the objects of admiration. His tenets ha 
spread widely among the junior students, whose in 
genuity rendered them more open to convictiol 
Nor indeed was it an uncommon thing to hear his 
opinions publicly maintained even in the schools 
The governing part of the university were howey 
still firmly attached to the established religion. 

‘The commissioners were respectfully received 
and having made their enquiry, returned with th 
particulars of it to the archbishop, who laid th 
before the convocation. - Long debates ensue 
‘The result was, that the increase of heresy was p2 
ticularly owing to the influence of the lord Cobham 
who not only avowedly held heretical opinions hin 
self; but encouraged scholars from Oxford, ami 
other places, by bountiful stipends, to propagat 
those opinions in the country. In the end, it wa 
determined, that without delay a prosecution shoul 
be commenced against him. 

Into this hasty measure the convocation had cet 
tainly run, had not a cool head among them sug 
gested, that as the lord Cobham was not only ¢ 
favourite, but even a domestic at court, it would b 


highly improper to proceed farther in this a 


O 


till application had been made to the king. Th 
advice prevailed; the archbishop, at the head of 
large procession of dignified ecclesiastics, wai 
upon Henry; and with as much acrimony as decen 
would admit, laid before him the offence of his s 
vant the lord Cobham, and heggéd his majesty wo 
suffer them for Christ’s sake to put him to death. 
Some historians havecharged Henry with cruel 
In this instance at least he shewed lenity. He 
the archbishop, he had ever been averse from sh 
ding blood in the cause of religion. Such violen 
he thought more destructive of truth than e 
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Ae enjoined the convocation therefore, to postpone 
e affair a few days; in which time he would him- 
a reason with the lord Cobham, whose behaviour 
e by no means approved ; and if this were ineffec- 
ual, he would then leave him to the censure of the 
shurch. 
| With this answer the primate was satisfied ; and 
he king sending for the Jord Cobham, endeavoured 
vy all the arguments in his power, to set before him 
he high offence of separating from the church; and 
yathetically exhorted him to retract his errors. 
word Cobham’s answer is upon record. <‘ I ever 
j as, (said he,) a dutiful subject to your majesty, and 
hope ever will be. Next to God, I profess obe- 
jience to my king. But as for the spiritual domi- 
ion of the pope, I never could see on what founda- 
on it is claimed, nor can I pay him any obedience. 
As sure as God’s word is true, to me it is fully evi- 
‘ent, that he is the great antichrist foretold in holy 
yrit.” 
This answer, of the lord Cobham so exceedingly 
ocked the king, that turning away im visible dis- 
jleasure, he withdrew from that time, every mark of 
avour from him. 
The archbishop, thus triumphant, immediately 
jited the lord Cobham to appear before him on a 
xed day: but that high-spirited nobleman, express- 
me great contempt for the archbishop’s citation, 
vould not even sniffer his summoner (as he is called) 
o enter his gate. Upon this the archbishop fixed 
he citation upon the doors of the cathedral of | 
rochester, which was only three miles from Cowling- 
lastle, the lord Cobham’s seat; but it was immedi- 
itely torn away by unknown hands. 
| The day appointed for his appearance was the 
lleventh of September, on which day the primate, 
ind his associates, sat in consistory. ‘The accused 
jarty not appearing, the archbishop pronounced him 
jontumacious ; and after receiving a very exagge- 
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rated charge against him, which he did not examine, 
he exconnnunicated him without further ceremony. 
Having proceeded thus far, he armed himself “ia 
the terrors of the new law, and threatening direful 
‘anathemas, called in the civil power to assist him. 

Now first the lord Cobham thought himself i in 

danger. He saw the storm approaching in all its 
horr¢ ors; and in vain looked round for shelter. 
Aided as the clergy were by thé civil power, he 
knew it would be scarce possible to ward off the me- 
ditated hlow. Still however he had hope that the 
king’s favour was not: wholly alienated from him. 
At least he thought it of importance to make the 
trial. He put in writing therefore a confession of 
his faith; and with this in his hand, waited upon the 
king ; begging his majesty to be the judge himself, 
whether he had deserved the rough treatment he had 
found. 

In this confession he first recites the apostle 
creed; then, by way of explanation, heprofesses his 

_belief in the trinity, and acknowledges Christ as the 
only head of the church, which he divides into the 
blessed in heaven, those who are tormented in pur- 
gatory, (if, says he, there is foundation in ‘scripture 
for any such place) and the righteous on earth. He 
then professes to believe, that in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper are contained Christ's body 
blood under the similitude of bread and wine. ‘“ 
nally, (says he,) my faith is, that God will ask no 
more of a Christian in this life, than to obey the ee 
cepts of his blessed law. If any prelate of the church 
requireth more, or any other kind’of obedience, s 
contemneth Christ, exalteth himself above God, and 
becometh plainly antichrist.” 

This confession the lord Cobham offered to 
king in the manner as hath been mentioned. ne 
king coldly ordered it to be given to the archbishop. 
Lord Cobham then offered to bring an hundred 
knights, who would bear testimony to the innocence 
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his life, and opinions. The king peing silent, he 
amed a higher strain, and begged his majesty 
old permit Tea as was usual in Tess matters, to 
dicate his innocence by the law of arms. The 
< continued silent. 

it this Instant a person entered the chamber, and 
the king’s presence cited lord Cobham to appear 
ore the : archbishop. Itis probable this was a con- 
ted business. Startled at the suddenness of the 
ig, the lord Cobham made-his last effort. ‘‘ Since 
an have no other justice, (said he) I appeal to the 
ye at Rome.” ‘The king firing at this, cried out 
h vehemence, *‘ Thou shalt never prosecute thy 
eal:” and lord Cobham refusing te submit im- 
itly to the censure of the church, was immedi- 
ly hurried to the tower by the king’s express 
er. 

There is something uncommonly strange in the 
ount here given us of lord Cobham’s appeal to the 
ye, whose supremacy he had ever denied. No 
sistent reason can be assigned for it. As to the 
| however we have only its improbability to allege 
inst it. 

In the twenty third of September the primate sate 
he chapter-house of Paul’s, assisted by the bishops 
ndon and Winchester, when lord Cobham was 
ght befere him by Sir Robert Morley, lieute-_ 
t of the tower. 

e archbishop first broke silence, ‘‘ Sir, (said he). 
as sufficiently proved in a late session of convo- 
n, that you'held many heretical opinions; upen 
h, agreeable to our ferms, you were cited to ap- 
before as; and refusing, you have been for con-- 
acy, excommunicated. Had you made proper 
missions, { was then ready to have absolved you, 
/am now.’ 

rd Cobham, taking no notice of the offer of ab- 
tion, only said in answer, that if his lordship 
ld give him leaye, he would just read his opinion 
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on those articles, about which he supposed he vs 
called in question; that any farther examination 
those points was needless, for he was entirely fixe 
and should not be found to waver. 

Leave being given, he read a paper, which cc 
tained his opinion on four points, the sacrament 
the Lord’s supper, penance, images, and pilgrimiag 

With regard to the first point, he held, as he 
been already mentioned, that Christ's body was rea 
contained under the form of bread.— With regard 
the second, he thought penance for sin, as a sign 
contrition, was useful and proper.— With regard 
images, he thought them only allowable to remi 
men of heavenly ‘things : ; and that he who really ps 
divine worship to them, was an idolator.—With | 
gard to the last point, he said that all men were f 
grims upon earth towards happiness or misery; t 
that as to pilgrimages undertaken to the shrines 
saints, they were frivolous, he thought, and ri 
culous. 

Having read this paper, he delivered it to 1 
archbishop ; who having examined it, teld him, tl 
what it contained was in part truly ‘orthodox ; I 
that in some parts he was not sufficiently explic 
‘There were other points, the primate said, on whi 
it was expected he should give his opinion. 

Lord Cobham refused to make any other answe 
telling the archbishop, he was fixed in his opinial 
“You see me, ‘ (added he,) in your hands ; a 
may do with me what you please.” 

This resolution, in which he persisted, dised 
certed the bishops. After a consultation amd 
themselves, the primate told him, that on all the 
points holy church had determined ; by which det 
mination all Christians ought to abide. He adde 
that for the present he would dismiss him, but shot 
expect a more explicit answer on the Monday f 
lowing; and that m the mean time he would s 
him, as a direction te his faith, the determinatioa| 
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e church upon those points, on which his opinion 
ould be particularly required. 

The next day he sent the following paper; which 
sit will shew the grossness of some “of the opinions 
“the church at that time, the reader shall have in 
s own language. 


The Determination of the Archbishop, and the 
| Clergy. 


-“ The faith and determination of the holy church 
uching the blissful sacrament of the altar, is ae 
cat after the sacramental words be once spoken, th 
terial bread, that was before bread, is turned into 
rist’s very body : and the material ‘wine, that was 
fore wine, is turned into Christ’s very blood. 
nd so there remaineth from henceforth no material 
read, nor material wine, which were there before 
e sacramental words were spoken.—Holy church 
ith determined, that every Christian man ought to 
shriven to a priest, ordained by the church, if he 
ay come to him.—Christ ordained St. Peter the 
ostle, to be his vicar here on earth, whose see is 
e holy church of Rome: and he granted, that the 
me power which he gave unto Peter, should suc- 
ed to all Peter’s successors, which we call now 
pes of Rome; by whose power he ordained, in 
Hicular churches, archbishops, bishops, parsons, 
rates, and other degrees; whom Christian men 
ght to obey after the laws of the church of Rome. 
us is the determination of holy church.—Holy 
arch hath determined, that it is meriforious to a 
iwistian man to go on a pilgrimage to holy places ; i 
d there to worship holy reliques, and images of 
nts, apostles, mar tyrs, and confessors, approved 
the church of Rome.” 

On the day appointed the archbishop appeared ia 
urt, attended by three bishops, and four heads of 
igious houses. As if he had been apprehensive 
VOL, I, BE 
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of tumult, he removed his judicial chair from 
cathedral of Paul’s, to a more private place in a 
minican convent; and had the area crowded wi 
numerous throng of friars and monks, as well : 


seculars. 

Amidst the contemptuous looks of these fiery oa 
lots, lord Cobham, attended by the lieutenant of th 
tower, walked up undaunted to the place of shiek | 
With an appearance of great mildness the archbis 
accosted him; and having cursorily run over w 
had hitherto passed in the process, told him, he 
pected, at their last meeting, to have found 
suing for absolution; but that the door of recon 
ation was still open, if reflection had yet brought 
to himself. 

*‘ | have trespassed against you in nothing, 
the high-spirited nobleman: I have no need of y 
absolution.” 

Then kneeling down, and lifting up his hands” 
heaven, he broke out into this pathetic exclamatio 

“‘ T confess myself here before thee, O almi 
God, to have been a grieyous sinner. How o 
have ungovemed passions misled my youth! Ho 

often have I been drawn into sin by the temptation 
of the world.—Here absolution is wanted.—O m 
God, I humbly ask thy mercy.” ‘ 

‘Then rising up, with tears in his eyes, and strong 
affected with what he had just uttered, he turned | 
the assembly, and stretching out his arm, cried ot 
with a loud voice: “ Lo! these are your guide 
good people. For the most flagrant. transgressioy 
of God’s moral law was I never once called in ques 
tion by them. I have expressed some dislike to the} 
arbitrary appvintments and traditions, and I aj 
treated with unparalleled severity. But let thein re 
member the denunciations of Christ against the Phi 
risees: all shall be fulfilled.” 
- ‘The grandeur and dignity of his manner, and tH 
yehemence with which he spoke, threw the court mt 
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me confusion. The archbishop however attempted 
a awkward apology for his treatment of him; and 
1en turning suddenly to him, asked what he thought 
’ the paper, that had been sent to him the day be- 
wre? and particularly, what he thought of the first 
rticle, with regard to the holy sacrament? 

|“ With regard tothe holy sacrament, (answered 
td Cobham,) my faith is, that Christ sitting with 
is disciples, the night before he suffered, took 
ead ; and blessing it, brake it, and gave it to them, 
ing, Take, eat, this is my body, which was given 
x you: do this in remembrance of me.—This is 
ly faith, sir, with regard to the holy sacrament. f 
m taught this faith by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and. 
aul iM Pa ‘ 
The archbishop then asked him, ‘‘ Whether, after 
e words of consecration, he believed there remained 
ay material bread?” 


dy remains in the form of bread.” 

| Upon this a loud murmur arose in the assembly ; 
ad the words “‘ Heresy, heresy,” were heard from 
very part. One of the bishops especially crying 
t with more than ordinary vehemence, ‘‘ That it 
as a foul heresy to call it bread ;’ lord Cobham, 
ho stood near, interrupting him, said, “‘ St. Paul, 
@ apostle, was as wise a man as you are, and 
brhaps as good a Christian; and yet he, after 
fe words of consecration, plainly calls it bread.’ 
'The bread,” saith lie, ‘ that we break, is it not the 
ymmunion of the body of Christ;” ‘St. Paul,” 
} was answered, ‘‘ must be otherwise understood ; 
frit was surely heresy to say so.”—-Lord Cobham 
feed, “How that appeared ?”—‘ Why, said the 
ther, it is against the determination of holy church.” 
-* You, know, sir, interrupted the archbishop, we 
mt you the true faith on this point, clearly deter- 
E2 
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mined by the church and holy doctors.”—“ I kno 
none holier, replied lord Cobham, than Christ a 
his apostles; and this determination is surely now 
of theirs. It is plainly against Scripture.”—* Di 
you not then believe in the determination of t 
church ?”—‘‘¥ donot. I believe the Scriptures 
and all that is founded upon them: but in your idl 
determinations I have no belief. To be short wil 
you, I cannot consider the church of Rome as 2 
part of the Christian church. Its endeavour is t 
oppose the purity of the Gospel, and to set up ini 
room I know not what absurd constitutions of 7 
own.” 
This free declaration threw the whole assemb! 
into great disorder. Eyery one exclaimed agains 
the audacious heretic. Among others, the prior 
the Carmelites, lifting up his eyes to heaven, crie 
out, “ What desperate wretches are these schol: ; 
of Wicliff.” 
‘« Before God and man, (answered. lord Cobham 
with vekemence,) I here prefess, that before I kne} 
Wicliff, I never abstained from sin; but after I we 
acquainted with that virtuous man, 'T saw my errors 
and I hepe reformed them.” % 
“It were an hard thing,” replied the prior, “ if i 
an age so liberally supplied with pious and learne 
men, ity should not be able to amend my life, till] 
heard the devil preach.” 4 
‘< Go on, go on, (answered lord Cobham with som 
warmth ;) follow the steps of your fathers, the ol 
Pharisees. Ascribe, like them, every thing guod té 
the devil, that cppeses your own iniquities. Pre 
nounce them heretics, who rebvke yeur crimes: ame 
if you cannot prove them such by Scripture, - H 
the fathers—Am I too severe? - Let your 
acticns speak. What warrant have you from Seri 
ture for this very act you are now about? Where ¢ 
you End it written im all God’s law that you may thu 
sit in judgment upon the life of man ?—Hol d— 
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innas and Caiaphas may perhaps be quoted in your 
avour.” 

_*« Ay, (said one of the doctors,) and Christ too, for 
e judged Judas.” 

“YT never heard that he did, (said lord Cobham:) 
fe pronounced indeed a woe against him, as he 
oth still against you, who have followed Judas’s 
teps; for since his venom hath been shed in the 
harch, you have vilely betrayed the cause of real 
hristianity.” 

'The archbishop desired him to explain what he 
‘eant by venom ? 

«I mean by it, (said lord Cobham,) the wealth of 
ye church. When the church was first endowed, 
an author of your own pathetically expresses it) © 
a angel inf the air, cried out, woe, woe, woe; This 
y is venom shed into the church of God. Since 
vat time, instead of laying down their lives for re- 
gion, as was common in the early ages, the bishops 


*] 


phting with each other.— Where is now the meek- 
ess of Christ, his tenderness, and indulging gentle 
ess? notin Rome certainly.” 

| Then raising his voice, he cried out, “ Thus saith. 
thrist in his Gospel, woe unto you, scribes, and phari- 
bes, hypocrites, you shut up the kingdom of heaven 
vainst men: you neither enter in yourselves, 
pither will you suffer those to enter, who otherwise 
‘ould. You stop the way by your traditions: you. 
lader God's true ministers from setting the truth 
bfore the people. But let the priest be ever so 
licked, if he defend your tyranny, he is suffered.” 
(Then looking steadfastly upon the archbishop, 
jter a short pause, he said, ‘‘ Both Daniel and Christ 
ive prophesied, that troublesome times. should 
pme, such as had not been from the foundation of 
je world.—This prophecy seems in a great mea- 
tre fulfilled im the present state of the church.— 
\ "ES 
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You have greatly troubled the people of God: yo 
have already dipped your hands in blood ; and, if 
foresee aright, will still farther embrue them. B 
there is a threat on record against you: thereft 
look to it: your days shall be shortened.—For f 
elect’s sake your days shall be shortened.” 

The very great spirit, and resolution with wh 
iord Cobham behaved on this occasion, together v 
the quickness and pertinence of his answers, M 
Fox tells us, so amazed his adversaries, that th 
had nothing to reply. The archbishop was sile? 
- "The whole court was at a stand. me 

At last one of the doctors, taking a copy of t 
paper which had been sent to the tower, and turnil 
to lord Cobham, told him, That the design of th 
present meeting was not to spend the time in i 
altercation ; but to come to some conclusion. ‘‘ ¥ 
only, (said he) desire to know your opinion upon 
points contained in this paper.” He then desire¢ 
direct answer, whether, after the words of cons 
cration, their remained any material bread ? 3 
‘I have told you, (answered lord Cobham) th 
my belief is, that Christ’s body is contained un dc 
the form of bread.” 

He was again asked, whether he thought confe 
sion to a priest of absolute necessity ? 

He said, he thought it might be in many cas 
useful to ask the opinion ef a priest, if he were 
learned and pious man; but he nePegsites it by 
means necessary to salvation. ‘ 

He was then questioned abaut the pope’s righ g 
St. Peter’s chair. 

“ He that followeth Peter the nighest in got 
living, (he answered,) is next him in success 10 
You talk, said he, of Peter; but I see none of ye 
that followeth his lowly manners; nor indeed t 
manners of his successors, till the time of Sylveste 

“« But what do you aflirm of the pope?” ‘ 

“ That he and you bes ars: ie lord Cabham 
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take whole the great antichrist. He is the head, 
ou bishops and priests are the body, and the beg- 
ing friars are the tail, that covers the filthiness of 
on both with lies and sophistry.” 

‘He was lastly asked, what he thought of the wor- 
hip of images and holy relicks ? 

| “‘ L pay them, (answered lord Cobham,) no manner 
f regard.—Is it not, said he, a wonderful thing, that 
lese saints, so disinterested upon earth, should after 
eath become suddenly so covetous?—-It would indeed 
e wonderful did not the pleasurable lives of priests 
ceount for it.” : 

| Having thus answered the four articles, the arch- 
shop told him, that he found lenity was indulged 
no purpose. ‘‘ The day, (says he) is wearing 
pace: we must come to some conclusion. Take 
our choice of this alternative ; submit obediently to 
ae orders of the Church, or endure the consequence.” 
_ «¢ My faith is fixed, (answered lord Cobham aloud) 
9 with me what you please.” 

| The archbishop then standing up, and taking off 
is cap, pronounced aloud the censure of the church. 
Lord Cobham, with great cheerfulness, subjoined, 
| You may condemn my body: my soul, I am well 
Bsured, you cannot hurt.’—Then turning. to the 
eople, and stretching out his hands, he cried out 
yith a loud voice, ‘‘ Good Christian people, for 
frod's sake be well aware of these men’; they. will 
therwise beguile you, and lead you to destruction.” 
faving said this, he fell on his knees, and, raising 
s hands, and eyes, begged Ged to forgive his 
memses,. ; : 

| He was then delivered to Sir Robert Morley, and 
pnt back to the tower. 

| These proceedings of the clergy were very unpopu- 
tr. Few men were generally more esteemed than lord 
obham. His great virtues would have gained him 
bspect, had. his opinions been disreputable. But 
he tenets of Wicliff had, at this time, many advo- 
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cates. The clergy therefore were in some degr 
perplexed. ‘They saw the bad consequences © 
going farther, but saw worse in receding. Wh 
seemed best, and was indeed most agreeable to t 
genius of popery, was, to endeavour to lessen’ 
credit among the people. With this view man 
scandalous aspersions were spread abread by thei 
emissaries. Mr. Fox tells us, they scrupled not evel 
1o publish a recantation im his name ; and gives us# 
copy of it. Lord Cobham, in his own defence, hat 
the following paper pested up in some of the mos 
public places in London. s 

«© Forasmuch as sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham 
is untruly convicted, and imprisoned, falsely repo: 
of, and slandered among the common people by h 
adversaries, that he should otherwise speak of t 
sacraments of the church, and especially of th 
blessed sacrament of the altar, than was written 
the confession of his belief; known be it here to a 
the world, that he hath never since varied in am 
point therefrom, but this is plainly his belief, that al 
the sacraments of the church be profitable, and ex 
pedient also to all, taking them after the intent thal 
Christ and his true church hath ordained. Further 
more he believeth, that the blessed sacrament of th 
altar, is verily and truly Christ’s body in the form ¢ 
bread.” q 

Some months had now elapsed, since lord Cobhan 
had been condemned: nor did the primate and 
clergy seem to have come to any resolution. ‘They 
thought it imprudent yet to proceed to extremities 

Out of this perplexity, their prisoner himself ¢ 
tricated them. By unknown means he escaped ow 
of the tower, and taking the advantage of a da 
night, evaded pursuit, and arrived safe in Wales 
where, under the protection of some of the chiefs 
the country, he secured himself against the attempt 
of his enemies. | — 

This, it may easily be imagined, was a sensik 
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nortification to the clergy; and great pains were 
aken to persuade the king to issue a proclamation 
gainst him. But the king, who probably thought, 
hat enough had been done already, paid little atten- 
ion to what was urged ; and shewed no inclination 
9 afford his countenance in apprehending him. 

| This was-still a greater mortification. They re- 
membered the wicked attempts made against them 
yy the commons: in the last reign ; and dreaded the 
evival of them. The least coolness in. the king, 

hey knew, would be a signal to their enemies : and 

t was. the part of prudence, to spare no pains in. 
iienating him from the Lollards. / 

Jealousy, the natural companion of usurped power,, 
gas the ruling foible of the house of Lancaster. This 

e clergy had observed ; and thought they could not. 
jo better than to. represent the Lollards as ill-in- 

lined to the government. ‘The king lent an ear to. 
heir whispers, and began to eye these unfortunate 

nen with that caution, with which he guarded against 

lis greatest enemies. 

_ Among other instances of the zeal of the clergy in. 
propagating calumny, the following story, attended’ 
by very. extraordinary circumstances, is related. 

The bishops. had lately obtained a proclamation, | 
orbidding the Lollards to assemble in companies ; 

a they had commonly done for the sake of de- 

jotion. ‘Lhe proclamation had in part only its effect: 

hey still continued to assemble: but in less compa- 

vies, more privately, and often in the dead of night. 

St. Giles’s fields, then a thicket, was a place of fre- 

juent resort. on these occasions. Here about an 

aundred of them had met one evening, with an inten-- 
jon, as was usual, to continue their meetings to a 

ery Jate hour, Emissaries, mixing with them under 
SS aiguis of friends, soon gave intelligence of their 

esign. 

_ The king was then at Eltham, a few miles from, 
sondon, As he was sitting down to supper, advices: 
ES 
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was brought him, that the lord Cobham, at the hea 
of 20,000 men, had taken post in St. Giles’s fields 
breathing revenge, and threatening to murder’ th 
king, the princes of the blood, and all the lord: 
Spiritual and temporal, who should oppose him. 
The king, not considering how improbable it was 
that such an army could have been goften togethe 
without earlier notice; and having few about him t 
advise with, consulted only the gallantry of his ow 
temper, and took a sudden resolution to arm wha 
men he could readily muster and surprize the rebel 
before they had concerted their schemes. Soon afte 
midnight he arrived upon the place, and fell wif 
great spirit upon wkat he supposed the advancet 
guard of the enemy. ‘They were soon thrown inf 
confusion, and yielded an easy victory: Abeuw 
twenty were killed, and sixty taken ; the chief lead 
of whom was one Beverly, a preacher. Flushet 
with this success, the king marched on towards t 
main body. But no main body was found ; and thj 
formidable army was dispersed as easily as it ha 
been raised. sh 4 
This strange affair, we may imagine, is differentl 
related by different party writers. The popish hi 
torians talk of it, as of a real conspiracy; and ex 
claim loudly against tenets, which could encouragt 
such crimes. Among these the ingenious | 
Hume has chosen to list himself; and, on no bettei 
authority than Walsingham, a mere bigot, hath 
without any hesitation charged lord Cobham with 
high-treason. . 
‘On the other hand, the protestant writers, in ge 
neral, treat the whole as a fiction, and censure th 
adversaries with great acrimony for so. malicious 
aspersion. 5, 
The papists, put to proof, allege, that arms were 
found upon the field ; and that many of the prisoner 
made open cenfession of the wickedness of the 
intentions. 8 , - 
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As to arms, reply the protestants, it is a stale 
ick to hide them on purpose to serve an occasion 
Wy finding them: and as to confessions, nothing is 
nore common, than to extort them from innocent ~ 
yersons. Besides, they might have been drawn from 
yopish emissaries, mixing among the Wiclivites, 
vith the very intention of being brought to cenfes- 
ion. ‘‘ In truth, (says the judicious Rapin, rea- 
joning upon this fact) it is hardly to be conceived, 
jhat a prince so wise as Henry, could suffer himself 
9 be imposed upon by so gross a fiction. Had he 
pound indeed, as he was made to believe, 20,000 
men in-arms in St. Giles’s fields, it might have 
breated suspicion ; but that fourscore, or an hundred 
nen, among whom there was not a single person of 
ank, should have formed such a project, is extremely 
mprobable. Besides he himself knew sir John Old- 
pastle to be a man of sense ; and yet nothing could 
je more wild than the project fathered upon him; a 
project, which it was supposed he was to execute 
vith a handful of men, and yet he himself absent, 
nd no leader in his room. Besides, notwithstand- 
ng the strictest search made through the kingdom, 
fo discover the accomplices of this pretended cor- 
Piracy, not a single person could be found, besides 
hose taken at St. Giles’s.. Lastly, the principles of 
he Lollards, were very far from allowing such bar- 
yarities. It is therefore more than probable, that the 
iecusation was forged to render the Lojlards odious 
othe king, with a view to obtain his licence for their 
irosecution.” ’ 

, It would be tedious to.say all that might be said’ 
n defence of lord Cobham on this occasion, Mr, 
Fox, in the first volume of his acts and monuments, 
jath given us a very laboured, and satisfactory vin- 
ication of him. He examines first the statutes and 
uthentic records, and afterwards the earliest his- 
orians, from all which he draws.a very conclusive. 
rgument, that there pas ip conspiracy intended,. 
. EO 
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The title of Mr. Fox’s tract is, A Defence of Loré 
Cobham against Alanus Copus. 

As improbable however as this conspiracy was, 
was, for a time at least, entirely credited by th 
king, and fully answered the designs of the clergy. 
It thoroughly incensed Henry against the Lollards 
and gave a very severe check to the whole party 
As for lord Cobham himself, the king was so per 
suaded of his guilt, that through his influence, a bil 


pears from an old parliamentary record, preserved 
in the British Museum. And not satisfied with this) 
Henry set a price of a thousand- marks upon hig 
head; and promised a perpetual exemption fron 
taxes to any town, that should secure him.—This af 
fair happened in the year 1414. 

In a few months after, a parliament was called at 
Leicester. Hither the zeal of the clergy followe 
the king. In pursuance of their old scheme of rem 
dering the Lollards suspected as enemies to the state, 
they had a bill brought in, by which heresy sho 
incur the forfeitures of treason. ‘This bill likewise 
made those liable to the same penalties, who hag 
broken prison, after having been convicted of heresy, 
unless they rendered themselves again. This clause 
was too evidently aimed at the lord Cobham; to nal 
a comment. 

To this bill the clergy foresaw a furious oppositiol 
from the Lollards, who bore no inconsiderable sw 
in the house. Great therefore was their surpris 
when they found their bill passed without any ob: 
stacle. Their pulpits rang with the praises of the 
parliament ; and they congratulated each other upor 
the glorious prospect of the church, whea ores 
branch of the legislature united in their endeavou 7 
to extirpate heresy.—But the clergy were much de 
ceived in their opinion of the commons, who actedi 
this business with great address. 

it had long been the favourite scheme of a majori 
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n the house, to strip the clergy of their possessions ; 
ind in this majority many were found, who were b 
io means inclined to the opinions of Wicliff. These 
nen were too much patriots to wish their country en- 
layed by an oppressive hierarchy ; and saw no way 
f escaping such bondage, but by wringing from the 
shurch that wealth, which was the source of its 
power. Friends to its spiritual jurisdiction, they 
vavilled only at its temporal. 5 

| Full of these sentiments, the commons, though 
wwice foiled in the late reign, were not discouraged. 
Their disappointment put them only upon a change 
pf measures. The zeal which the reformers had 
shewn in parliament against the unbounded wealth 


slergy with a pretence for clamouring, “ That all 
vas virulence against the church.” ‘To this clamour 
whe late king paid great regard. - The leading mem- 
ders therefore of this parliament resolved first to ex- 
sulpate themselves of the charge of heresy; and 
raving done this, they imagined they might, with 
much greater facility, put their designs in execu- 
ion: and on this. principle they gave way to the 
lergy in the late act. 

| Their intention was not long a mystery. In the 
nidst of the praises bestowed upon them; while the 
lergy were every where extciling them as the 
wisest, and most respectable body of men that ever, 
net together, how were they thunder-struck, when. 
hey heard that these wise and respectable men, had. 
umost unanimously presented a petition to the king 
to seize the revenues of the clergy? This was an 
mexpecied blow. Something however was to be. 
5 one, and that instantly. The king had discovered 
no marks of displeasure at the petition ;. which was 
i dreadful omen. 

It was matter of joy to all good. catholics, that: 
Henry Chichely was now archbishop of Canterbury. 
Whis prelate had. succeeded Arundel; and tothe — 
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zeal of his predecessor, added a more artful addr 
in the management of his affairs. Such address 
the principal thing, at that time, required in 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

Undaunted at the storm, this able pilot stepped 
the helm ; and judging it advisable to give up a pat 
rather than hazard the whole, he went to the kin 
and with all humility hoped, “ His majesty did ne 
mean so rash a thing, as to put it out of the power @ 
his old friends to serve him as they had ever done 
‘the clergy were his sure refuge upon all occasio 
and as a proof of their zeal, they begged his maj 
would accept at their hands, a surrender of all 
alien priories ; which being not fewer than an hu 
dred and ten, would very considerably augment 
revenues.” Henry paused,—and considering 
noble sacrifice they had offered, and reflecting up 
the old maxim of prudence, that a security, thou 
of less value, is better than a contingence ;— 
withal, dreading the consequences of irritating se 
powerful a body, he accepted their offer; and the 
clergy had once more the pleasure to see their ‘] 


counterbalance the designs of their enemies. - 
The archbishop, however, not yet sufficiently 
cure, proceeded a step farther. He obseryed, fron 
the times, a general inclination to a French war 
and wanted thoroughly to-embark his sovereign in 
such an enterprize; rightly judging, that schemes 
abroad would divert him from sehemes at home ; an 
that a war upon the continent would greatly induce 
- him to leave all quiet in his own dominions. ’ 
Thus resolved, he took an early opportunity to 
address the:king in full parliament. In a studie 
harangue he proved the claim, which England had 
upon france, since the time of Edward the third! 
The neglect of that claim, he said, since that period, 
had by no means injured the right. He then launche 
out into a florid encominm upon the virtues of tht 
king; and said, the thunder of the English natior 
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yhich had slept through two re‘gns, was reserved 
olely for his arm ; and God would prosper the noble 
mdertaking. He concluded with saying, that if his 
aajesty should engage in this gallant enterprize, he 
yould undertake, that the clergy should grant him 
. larger subsidy than had been ever granted to an 
Mnglish king; and he doubted not but the laity 
yould follow their example. 
| Many historians have attributed the conquest of 
france to this speech. It is certain however, it 
reatly tended to reconcile the minds of men to this 
mterprize, and effectually put a stop to the king’s 
esigns against the church.—Such were the vile po- 
tics of the clergy of those times? 
) In the mean time lord Cobham, whose spirit in 
jarliament had given birth to all this ferment, re- 
hained an-exile in Wales, shifting frequently the 
ene of his retreat. [un the simple manners of that 
Aountainovs country he found an asylum, which he 
adged it imprudent to exchange for one, which 
night probably prove more hazardous beyond sea. 
But the zeal of his enemies was not easily bafiled. 
ifter many fruitless attempts, they engaged the lord 
Powis in their interest, a very powerful person in 
Wose parts; and in whose lands the lord Cobham 
fas supposed to lie concealed. 
‘This nobleman working’ upon his tenants by such 
hotives, as the great have ever in reserve, had num- 
ers soon upon the watch. This vigilance the lord 
lobham could not escape. In the midst of his. 
imcied security, he was taken, carried to London in. 
riumph, and put into the hands of the archbishop of 
Yanterbury. 

Lord Cobham had now been four years in Wales,. 
ut found his sufferings had in no degree diminished 
lhe malice of his enemies. On the contrary, it 
hewed itself in stronger colours. Those restraints 


? 
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oved. ‘The superiority which they bad obtained, 


mder which the clergy acted before, were now re- - 


Bs 


part of his life, in the licence of it. His religi¢ 


- afflictions. 
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both in the parliament, and in the cabinet, laid ever 
murmur asleep; and they would boast, in the pr 
phet’s language, that not a dog durst move - 
tongue against them. P 
Things being thus cireumstanced, lord Cobh 
without any divination, foresaw his fate. His fi 


‘indeed remained not long in suspence. With ever 


instance of barbarous insult, which enraged supe 
stition could invent, he was dragged to executian 
St. Giles’s fields was the place appointed; wh 
both as a traitor, and a heretic, he was hung up 
chains upon a gallows; and, fire being put un 
him, was. burnt to death. ‘ 

Such was the unworthy fate of this nobleman 
who, though every way qualified to be the ornamer 
of his country, fell a sacrifice to unfeeling rage, an 
barbarous superstition. 

Lord Cobham had been much conversant in 
world ; and had probably been engaged, in the e 


however put a thorough restraint upon a dispositi 
naturally inclined to. the allurements of pleasur 
He was a man of a very high spirit, and warm t 
per; neither of which his sufferings could subdu 
With very little temporizing he might have escape 
the indignities he received from the clergy, who 
ways considered him as an cbhject beyond them: bi 
the greatness of his soul could not brook concessior 
In all his examinations, and through the whole of k 
behaviour, we see an authority and dignity in hi 
manner, which speak him the great man in all 


He was a person of uncommon parts, and very ex 
tensive talents ; well qualified either for the cabine 
or the field. In conversation he was remarkable fe 
his ready and poignant wit. 

His acquirements were equal.to his parts. Wy 
species of learning, which was at that time in esteem 
had escaped his attention. It was his thirst of know 
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sdge indeed, which first brought him acquainted 
‘ith the opinions of Wicliff. The novelty of them 
ngaged his curiosity. He examined them as a 
hilosopher, and in the course of his examination 
ecame a Christian. 

In a word, we cannot but consider lord Cobham, 
shaving had a principal hand in giving stability to 
€ opinions he embraced. He shewed the world, 
nat religion was not merely calculated for a cloister, 
ut might be introduced into fashionabie life ; and 
at it was not below a gentleman to run the last 
zard in its defence. 


ST 


THE 


LIFE 
oF 


JOHN HUSS. 


HAVING given some account of the opinions q 
Wicliff in England ; let us follow the course of thet 
abroad. In Bohemia particularly, we shall find the 
obtained great credit; where they were propagate 
by John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and others of le: 
note. » 

It must be confessed indeed, those Bohemian r 
formers made little change in the opinions they foun 
prevailing in their own church. Every step the 
took was taken with extreme caution ; and many ¢ 
the Romish writers have been led from hence f 
question the propriety of ranking them in a catalogs 
of reformers. To rail at the popish clergy, we ar 
told, hath ever been thought enoagh to give a man 
place in this list. But this is making outcasts ir 
deed of these celebrated enquirers after truth. Th 
papists burnt their bodies, end damned their sow 
for being protestants, and would have protestant 
damn their memory for beitg papists. . 

Unconcerned at the reproach, the protestants re 
ceive them with open arms, and consider them a 
thuse noble leaders, who made the first inroads int 
the regions of darkness ; as those who held up lights 
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nough only faint and glimmering, which encouraged 
thers to pursue their paths. 
If we consider such only as reformers, whose 
pinions were thoroughly reformed, it is hard to say 
vhere the reformation began. Our Saviour consi- 
ers those as for him, who were not against him: 
uch more reason have the protestants to consider 
bese Bohemians of their party, who, for the sake 
f opinions, which have been since adopted by pro- 
estants, suffered the extremes of malice from pa: 
ists ; and who maintained principles, which would 
ave led them, if they had not been cut off by their 
nemies, to a full discovery of that truth they aimed at. 
John Huss was born near Prague, in Bohemia, 
jbout the year 1376, at a village called Hussinez, 
pon the borders of the black forest; from which 
llage he had his name. 
| His father was a person in Jow circumstances, but 
lpok more care, than is usually taken among such 
versons, in the education of his son. He lived not 
jawever to see the fruit of his pains. After his 
eath, his widow pursued his intention; and found 
neans to send her son, though with difficulty enough ~ 
)ven in the lowest station, to the university of Prague. 
Here a yery extraordinary piety began to distin- 
lish him. Among other instances of it, a story is 
ecorded, the truth of which is the rather to be sus- 
pected, as we meet with frequent relations of the 
ame kind in martyrologies. As he was reading the 
ite of St. Lawrence, we are told, he was se 
trongly affected with the. constancy of that pious 
an in the midst of his sufferings, that he thrust his 
sand into the flame of a fire, by which he sat, and 
eld it there, till his fellow disciple, who was sitting 
xy him, in great terror interfered. ‘‘ I bad only, 
said Huss) an inclination to try, whether [ had 
tonstancy to bear an inconsiderable part. of what this 
martyr underwent.” 
_ Tn the year 1996 he took the degree of master of 
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arts; and, socn after, that of bachelor of divin: 
In 1400 his abilities and piety had so far recon 
mended him, that he was chosen confessor to - 
Queen: and eight years after he was elected ree! 
of the university. 
During the course of these honours, he obtai 
a benelice likewise. John Mulheym, a person 
large fortune in Prague, built a chapel, which 
called Bethelem; and having endowed it in a yer 
ample manner, appointed Huss the minister of it. 
Whatever religious scruples he might at this ti 
have had, he had thus far kept them to himself. — 
is more than probable he had none of consequen 
The superstitions of popery reigned still, in ail tre 
quillity, in Bohemia; where the opinions of Wichi 
which had leng been fermenting in England, we 
yet unknown. : 
In the year 1381, Richard the second of Englam 
married Ann, sister of the king of Bohemia. ‘T 
alliance opened a commerce between the two r 
tions ; and many persons, during an interval of 
veral years, passed over from Bohemia into Englar 
on the account either of expectances, curiosity, 
business: some on the account of study. With 
view of this latter kind, a young Bohemian nobh 
man, who had finished his studies in the universi 
of Prague, spent some time at Oxford. Here h 
became acquzinted with the opinions of Wicliff, re 
his bucks, and acmired both him and them. Ath 
return to Prague he renewed an acquaintance, whi 
grew into an entire familiarity, with John Huss ; ex 
put into his hands the writings of Wicliff, which! 
had brought over with him. ‘They consisted chief 
of those warm pieces of that reformer, in which 
inveighs against the corruptions of the clergy. . 
These writings struck Huss with the force of rev 
lation. Efe was a man of great sanctity of manne 
himself, and had the highest notions of the pastor 
care. With concern he had long seen, or thoug 
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a ew: abuses among the clergy of his time, which 
ere truly deplorable. But his diffidence kept pace 
ith his piety ; and he could not persuade himself to 
ist the first stone. He now found that he had not 
2en singular. He saw these abuses and corruptions 
agged into open light; and it even mortified him to 
e that freedom in ancther, which he had been with-. - 
‘Id, by a mere scruple, ina exerting himself. 

| As to the more alarming opinions of Wicliff, 
ough it is probable Huss became at this time ac- 
lainted with some of them, yet it doth not appear 
4 made 2 eee upon his mind ; pics were 


nce at any Rie be had heard of him. He would 
1 him an angel sent from heaven to enlighten 
pokind. He would mention among his friends his 
Petine with the works of Wicliff, as the most for- 
aate circumstance of his life; and would often 
by, he wished for no better eternity, than to exist 
reafter with that excellent man. 
rom this time, both in the schools, wad in the 
“pit, as he had opportunity, he would inveigh, 
ith great warmth, against ecclesiastical abuses. 
le would point out the bad administration of the 
‘urch, and the bad lives of the clergy; and would 
thetically lament the miserable state of the people, 
io were under the government of the cue, and the 
Juence of the other. 

Indeed the state of the Bohemian clergy, as all 
bir historians testify, was at this time exceedingly 
trupt. Religion was not only converted into a 
ide ; but this trade was carried on with the utmost 
ayery aud rapacity. Avarice was their predomi- 
int vice. One of their bishops, we are told, was 
ike ne athieted to if, that, being sles Wikat 
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Stories of this kind are unquestionably exaggera 
by the zeal of protestant writers. We may vent 
however to make large deductions, and yet still lez 
a very sufficient charge against the morals of t 
Bohemian clergy. 
It is no wonder therefore if Huss was heard ¥ 
attention on such an argument. Indeed, all sob 
and ingenuous men began to think favourably 
him, and see the necessity of exposing the clerg 
were it only to open the eyes of the people, and p 
‘ vent their being seduced by vile examples. — 
There were, at this time, in Prague, among 
followers of Huss, two ingenious foreigners ; w 
being unacquainted with the language of the cou 
try, invented a method of exposing the pride of 
Romish clergy, which fully answered their end, aj 
was well suited to the simplicity of the times. Th 
hung up, in the public hall of the university, ¢ 
large pictures, in one of which were represen 
Christ and his apostles, in that humility, and mode 
of attire, with which they appeared upon earth; 
the other, the pope and his cardinals, in all that f 
of garment, gold, and embroidery, in which 1 
dignity so much consisteth. ‘These pictures, it 
probable, as pieces of art, were of no value ; but tf 
contrast they exhibited was so exceedingly glarin 
that among the common people they had mere th: 
the force of argument. ‘3 
The schism between the two popes, which hath 
ready been mentioned, still continued. This re 
gious. quarrel, having raged with sufficient animosi 
during the reigns of the two pontiffs, whe gave 
birth, was bequeathed to their successors. It ha 
now maintained itself above thirty years, and hi 
been the common firebrand of Europe, through 
whole tract cf time. 
The cardinals had made many attempts to put 
end to this confusion; but without effect: the amb 
tion of the reigning prelates interfered. 
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cengthen their hands, the sacred college at length 
plied to some of the leading princes of Europe. 
enry the fourth of England seems to have inte- - 
sted himself as much as any in this affair. He 
‘ote with great spirit to Gregory the twelfth; told 
m, that at a moderate computation, 230,000 men 
lost their lives in this quarrel ; expostulated with 
m for upholding it; and advised him to submit to 
ie decision of the council, which was then 5 all 
ing at Pisa. 
‘The intention of this council, it seems, was to 
pet a new pope, and to make the two other popes 
e up their claims; which, at the time of their 
ection, they had agreed in such circumstances to 
Accordingly, in the year 1410 the cardinals of 
ch party met at Pisa, where a new election was 
ade in favour of Alexander the fifth. ‘This pontiff, 
shew his gratitude to his good friend the king of 
agland, granted his subjects a full remission of all 
anner of sins, which was to be dispensed on three 


AS net done entir ay gratis ; but the indulgent pope 
id made the expence so very easy, that, except in- 
ed the most indigent, all might enjoy the benefit of 
B absolution. 
At the time of this pope’s election, Huss, and his 
Mowers began to make anoise inthe world. The 
id now gotten some of the works-of Wicliff trans- 
ved into the Sclavonian tongue; which were read 
great attention in every part of Bohemia; and 
gh it doth not appear, that any of the more of- 


ined footing there ; yet itis certain the established 
prey had in a great measure lost that reverence, 
uich had been hitherto paid them. 

To check the growth of heresy, was the first 
rk in which Alexander engaged. He was scarce 
a in his chair, when he thundered out a very se- 
re bull, directed to the archbishop of Prague, and 
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it is probable, directed by him likewise; in. whi 
he orders that prelate to make strict enquiry after t 
followers of Wicliff; to apprehend, and impris 
them; and, if necessary, to call in the secular arn 
Nor was private cause of pique wanting to enga 
the clergy in the seyerest measures. Besides 1 
spirited language, in which Huss had always trea 
them, he had, on the following occasion, made b 
self particularly obnoxious to the whole order. 
Learning having been for many years very lit 
the taste of the Bohemian gentry, the Germans, ¥ 
in great numbers frequented the university of Prag 
and enjoyed, by the statutes of the founder, a fou 
part of the authority in it, had, by degrees, got 
possession of the whole. ‘This, when letters beg 
to revive under the influence of Huss, became 
convenient. ‘The Germans stuck together ; an 
Bohemian, even in a univerity of. his own coun 
could meet with little encouragement in lite 
pursuits. Huss saw with regret these difficulti 
and endeavoured with all his attention to remeé 
them. Having put himself at the head of a con 
derable party, he made an application at court; a 
by his interest there, which with the queen especi 
was very great, obtaimed a decision, by which 1 
authority of these strangers was abridged, and 
government of the university thrown into its natt 
channel. The Germans, piqued at this, left Prag 
in a body and setiled themselves in other houses 
learning. Historians rate the number of these | 
contented students at three thousand. fi 
This temporary evil opened the mouths of Hus 
enemies. ‘The clergy in particular took the alar 
and immediately shewed their disgust at seeing m 
weight thrown into a scale, which they had ever be 
desirous of rendering as light as possible. 
worth remarking, that this is the * second instance 


et 


* See the beginning of Wicliff’s Life. 
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2 course of a few pages, in which the herd of the 
omish clergy have considered a seat ‘of learning as 
-Iterest opposite to their own. Indeed in this 
se, they had more to say. Huss, who was now 
le leader of the university, had long shewn himself 
gir avowed opponent; and if single he had given 
em so much cause of alarm, he became an object 
double terror, supported by a multitude. ‘they 
solved therefore, to make a handle of the affair of 
2 university ; and though it was purely of a literary 
ture, it was plausibly converted into a business oF 
igion. 

Among those who took. offence at these proceed- 
ys, none took more than the archbishop of Prague. 
aving published the bull he had received from 
me, he soon after published a rescript of his own ; 
uiring all, who were possessed of any of the 
irks of Wicliff, to bring them to him. Accord- 
sly, many copies of differ ent parts of that reformer’s 
itings, (we are told above 200) were brought; 
ich the archbishop:immediately condemned to the 
mes. In this business, it was generally supposed, 
acted at the same time a disingenuous, an illegal, 
Jan unjust part. In the first place, through the 
ibiguity of the rescript, it was imagined, he meant 
y to examine the books; to which the honest 
ssessors of them had no objection ; not doubting 
-such an examination would redound to the ho- 
rof their master; Huss himself tells us, that he 
st in his books merely on this supposition.— Be- 
es, they thought the primate had no authority for 
at he had done. They knew he had none from 
|pope; and if the action were his own, thcy could 


iught it farther, a very considerable injury. For 
those days, before printing was invented, beoks 
their value: and many of these likewise were 
mented with silver in a very expensive manner. 
OL. I. 


a 
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It was an unlucky circumstance too, in prejudice 
the archbishop, that he was a most illiterate mz 
Weare told he was so to such a degree, that by w 
of ridicule, he was commonly called alphabetari 
or the A, B, C, doctor. As it was well known ther 
fore he could not read these books himself, and as } 
examination of them had been heard of, what he hi 
done seemed rather an attack upon learning itse 
than upon the doctrines of Wicliff. | 

This action of the archbishop gave great offen 
and Huss remonstrated against it with as m 
warmth, as the candour and native modesty of 
temper would admit. But notwithstanding the pr 
priety of his own behaviour, it is allowed, his 
lowers acted with great decency. Irritated by 
loss of their books, they resolved to retaliate a litt 
of that spirit, in which the injury had been do 
Having procured a copy therefore of the are 
bishop’s rescript, they burnt it with great pomp ai 
oerstay Nt the public street. 

Kindled at this treatment, the archbishop’s ze; 
flamed ont in all its violence; and eager to do mar 
than he had the:power to do himself, he hurried { 
the king, and laid his complaints at the foot of fi 
throne. ; | 

Winceslaus, king of Bohemia, whom we sha 
have frequent occasion to mention, was a pring 
who looked for nothing in royalty, but the free indal 
gence of his passions. Matters of government wel 
little his concern: and matters of religion still le 
He had been educated in the best school for im 
provement, the school of affliction; yet he had prq 
fited little by the lessons he had there received. E 
had good natural parts, and great talents for bus 
ness; but dissimulation was the only talent which 
employed. Temporibus insidiari was his maxi 
If he had one fixed principle of government, it Wa 
never to encourage the zealots of any party. E 
cajoled the archbishop therefore with that art, whid 
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s natural to him; and endeavouring to convince 
i of the impropriety of his own interposition, left 
a to manage the sectaries, as he was able. 
The archbishop was thoroughly mortified at the 
ig’s indifference for religion ; and as he found no 
lress from him, he determined to try the force of 
own authority. After mature deliberation, he 
hibited Huss, by an interdict, from preaching in 
chapel of Bethelem. Huss, as a member of 
‘university, which held immediately of the Roman 
>, appealed to the pope. 
Alexander the fifth was now dead; poisoned, as 
s commonly supposed, by an ambitious cardinal, 
0 found the means to succeed him. This was 
Ithasar Cossa, who afterwards assumed the name 
Yohn the twenty third ; a man, whose vicious life 
3. probably the only foundation of the suspicion. 
his youth he had exercised piracy : but finding this 
Mession dangerous, lie retired to Bolognia, where 
applied himself to study. His abilities, for he 
5 master of many useful talents, soon found a 
iron in Benedict the ninth; under oo he was 


fohn was presently made acquainted writ the situa- 
h of affairs in Bohemia. Huss had preached a 
mon at Prague, in which it was thought he had 
ken lightly of oral tradition. ‘This was imme- 
pely caught by the es clergy ; and carried, 


Ime. The appeal therefore, and the accusation 
pmpanied each other, 

john seems to have had something else in his head 
this time, besides religion. Without examining 
jaffair himself, he left it to his delegate, the car- 
ul de Calumna; who appointed Huss a day for his 
jearance. 

he report of this affair spread.a general alarm 
ugh Bohemia; where the whole party trembled 
| heir chief. A powerful intercession, headed by 
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the queen herself, was made to the king, reques 
his interposition. Winceslaus complied : and 
patched ambassadors to the pope, who in very pr 
mg terms requested his holiness to dispense 
Hiss’s personal appearance ; alleging his innoce 
and the dangers he would run in passing through 
many, where he had many enemies. 

With these ambassadors, Huss sent his procte 
who were treated with great severity, and in 
end imprisoned. This was enough to give him 
warning of his fate. The irritated | pope excommu 
cated lie as it seems, on the mere accusation o 
enemies. q 

This treament had no tendency to lessen the po 
larity of Huss. His sufferings, indeed, gave h 
only the greater influence. The people conside 
him as standing single in a common cause ; as havi 
paid their forfeiture as well as his own. Gratitu 
and compassion therefore were added to their este 
and he never was so much the idol of popular fay 
as he was now. He had his adherents too amo 
the higher ranks. The nobility were in general ¢ 
posed to serve him; and he wanted not friends ¢} 
among the clergy. qa 

As he was thus supported, we need not wond 
that the disgrace he suffered sat light upon him. 
find him indeed no longer in the character off 
* public preacher; and some authors write that| 
retired from Prague. It is certain however, @ 
except preaching, he continued still to dischay 
every branch of the pastoral care. One method} 
used, was to give out questions, which he encour 
the people to discuss in private, and to come to h 
with their difficulties. Many of these questions 
a tendency to invalidate the pope’s authority. | 

Every day now made it plainer, that the gospellé 
as the followers of Huss were at this time ca 
had scarce received any check. The primate) 
wretched to the last degree. The pope’s authe 
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lad appeared to be of littie weight , his own of less: 
he king was wholly indifferent: the emperor alone 
bmained, to whom application could be made. To 
lim therefore he resolved to apply; but upon his 
hurney he fell sick and died; fretted, as was com- 
honly supposed, beyond sufferance, at the perplexity 
f the affair—The archbishop of Prague was a well 


ntentioned, weak man; under the infiuence of vio- 
fot passions: a most unhappy composition to be 
trusted with power. ; 
| The new archbishop, notwithstanding his prede- 
pssor had failed in his design of crushing this rising 
lpresy had the courage to make a farther attempt. 
e called a council of doctors; by whom, aiter 
uch debating, some articles against Huss, and his 
dherents were drawn up, and published in form. 
they were intended to lessen his credit with the 
eople ; but they produced only a-spirited answer, in 
fhich Euss recapiiulated what the late archbishep 
la done, and skewed that he had never been aisle 
b prove any heresy agaist him; he conciuded with 
be emg that he might be suffered to meet, face to 
pees any one, who pretended to bring such a charge 
zainst him, and doubted not but he should be able 
» purge himself, to the satisfaction of the whole 
ingdom of Bohemia. 
| Soon afterwards Huss published another piece 
Gainst the usurpations of the court of Rome. ‘fo 
| is the archbishop and his council replied: but in a 
tanner so futile, that they did more injury to. their 
huse, (especially where prejudice ran high against 
em) than even their adversaries themselves had 
one. ‘They applied to the pope too for assistance ; 
ut the pope satisfied himseli with exhorting the king 
suppress the pestilent doctrines, of Wicliff; anc, 
| possible, to curb the insolence of Huss and his 
lowers. 
| Indeed the pope had not leisure at this time to 
tend to controversy. His ambition had incited him 
F3 
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to quarrel with his neighbour the king of Nap 
into whose dominions he was meditating an irruptie 
But he fell into his own snare. He declared hims 
before he was well prepared; and the wary Neap 
litan taking the advantantage of his ignorance 
matters of war, invaded the patrimony, and dividi 
his forces, sat down before several of the papal tow 
at once. In this perplexity, John had recourse 
the established manner of levying troops. Hed 
patched legates into various parts of Christendo 
who were largely commissioned to grant pardons a 
indulgences to all who would enlist under his bann 
Among other places one of these recruiting offi 
came to Prague. Winceslaus had his reasons 
favouring the pope; and foreseeing that the le 
would be opposed by Huss and the gospellers, fo 
them by proclamation to interfere. ; 
But the zeal of these sectaries was of too hi 
temper to bear controul. They thought their o 
sciences concerned; and would have looked 
themselves as guilty, had they stood aloof, and se 
the people deluded. They took every opport 
therefore, of exposing the legate and his aa 
and shewing the folly of trusting to the pardo: 
a sinful man. Huss, in particular, exerted hims 
with great spirit, and dispersed among his frie 
many little tracts, which assisted them with pr 
arguments. His activity put an entire stop 
the levy. ‘5 
This behaviour was greatly resented by the : 
and the magistrates, who acted by his direction, 
tured to seize three of the most zealous. The pers 
of Huss was too sacred to be touched. > 
The imprisonment of these men threw the whe 
_city into an uproar. The more forward of the g 
pellers took arms, and surrounded the town- 
where the magistrates were then sitting. With I 
cries they demanded to have their companions se 
liberty. The magistrates alarmed, came forwar 
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ithe stairs, soothed them with gentle language, and 

pane that their companions should immediately 
ereleased. The people went quietly home : and the 

ianfortunate prisoners were instantly put to death, 

Huss discovered, on this occasion, a true Christian 
pirit. The late riot had given him great concern ; 
and he had now so much weight with the people, as 
fo restrain them from attempting any farther vio- 
ence; though so notorious a breach of faith might 
Imost have justified any measures. 
| This moderation was construed by the opposite 
party into fear. The clergy, and magistrates, who 
jacted in concert, well knew on which side the balance 
f power lay: they knew that, even at the sound of 

bell, Huss could have been surrounded by thou- 
ands of zealots, who might have laughed at the 
olice of the city. When they saw them therefore, 
notwithstanding this force, act in so tame a manner, 
they easily concluded they were under the influence 

ffear ;—that the death of their friends had struck a 
rror into them,—and that this was the time entirely 
to subdue them. 

_ Full of these mistaken notions, the archbishop 
aited upon the king ; assuring him, that if he chose | 
0 crush the gospellers, and give peace to his king- 
om, this was the time. ; 

Winceslaus, whatever appearances he might think 
t prudent to assume, was in his heart no friend to 
these reformers ; whom he considered as'a nest of 
ornets, which he durst not molest. While he seemed 
o favour, he detested them; and would have ven- 
tured a considerable stake to have freed his kingdom 
rom what he esteemed so great a nuisance. 

He heard the archbishop therefore with attention ; 
e entered into his scheme, and in his spirit, but 
ith somewhat moreof temper. He knew the mve- 
teracy of the desease would admit of palliatives only ; 

iolent medicines at least he thought improper. He 

esolyed therefore to take some step, though not so 
F4 
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vigorous as that the clergy dictated. After mucl 
hesitation, he at last banished Huss from Pragu 
The late tundolis were his pretence. This was the 
first public instance he gave of his dislike to th 
gospellers. 

Huss immediately retired to his native place, wher 
the principal person of the country being bis friend 
he lived unmolested ; and was greatly resorted to by 
all men ofa serious turn in those parts ; which contri 
buted not a little to spread his opinions, and establish 
his sect. r 

Some historians give a different account of 
leaving Prague; and make it a voluntary act. Iti 
possible there may be some truth in both thes 
accounts. The king might express his pleasure 
which Huss might willingly comply with. a 

During his retreat in Hussinez, he spent much of 
his time in writing. Here he composed his celé 
brated treatise Upon ihe Church; out of which his 
adversaries drew most of those ‘objections, whied 
were afterwards so fataily brought against him @ 
Constance. 

From this place likewise, he dated a paper, intitled 
The six errors; which he fixed on the gate of the 
chapel cf Bethelem. It was levelled against indut- 
gencies !—against the abuse of excommunication ;— 
against believing in the pope ;—against the unlimited 
obedience required by the see of Rome ;—againsi 
simony ; with which he charged the whole church; 
and against making the. body of Christ in the mass 

This paper was greedily received in Bohemia; 
and increased that odium which had been raised 
against the clergy. Many anecdotes also against the 
dig nified eeclesiastics had found their way among the 
people ; by whom they were dressed out in the most 
unfavourable colours. So many open mouths, and 
such an abundance of matter to fill them, rendered 
the clergy in a short time so infamous, that few @ 
them durst appear in public. 
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The politic king saw an advantage. Papist and 
ospeller were alike to him: he had already made an 
wngine of one patty; and he now saw a favourable 
pportunity of working with the other. In short, 
e thought he had the means before him of repie- 
ishing his coffers. 

He told the clergy, “He was sorry to hear such 
omplaints against them;—that he was determmed 
pat a stop te these enormities: that Bohemia 
yould be the scandal of Christendem ;—that he had 
lready done justice upon the sectaries ;—and that 
n establishment should be no security to them.” 
is language was easily understood ; and large com- 
mutations were offered, and accepted. 
One thing is too remarkable to escape notice. 
That tythes were mere temporal endowments, and 
tight be resumed by the temporal lord, when the 
riest was undeserving,” was that doctrine of Wichff, 
hich gave mest offence in England; and, as it 
jeems, in Bohemia likewise. It was considered by 
he churchmen of both kingdoms, as an heresy of the 
host pestilent kind. On this occasion however, the 
ing insistmg upon it, the Bohemian clergy were. 
Jad to redeem itbeir tythes by owning the doctrine 
rthodox.—Thus the king played one party against 
e other; and left neither any cause to triumph. 
Yo man understood better the balance of parties, nor 
ie advantages, which might accrue from adjusting 
> properly. 
About the time of this contest with the clergy, we 
ind Huss again in Prague, though it does not appear, 
thether the king permitted or connived at him. 
| Alexander the fifth, the predecessor of John the 
wenty-third, had been chosen pope, we have seen, 
> put an end to the schism which raged in the 
oman church: on which event, it had been ex- 
ected the other two popes would relinguish their 
aus. So they had promised at their election. 
iat restless ambition intervened, Neither of thea 
FO 
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would give up his power; and from that time @ 
church was governed (if such anarchy can be call 
government) by three popes at once. Their nam 
were now John, Gregory, and Benedict. . 
With a view to close this fatal schism; to remoye 
such disorders in the church, as had sprung up duri 
the continuance of it; and to bring about a thorough 
reformation of the cler gy, the emperor Sigismond, i 
the year 1414, convened a general council. 
Sigismond, the brother of Winceslaus, was th 
most accomplished prince of the age in which 
lived. ‘To the virtues of a patriot, he added a great 
ness of mind, and dignity of manner, which adornet 
a throne. It might perhaps be said too, that 
excelled in the princely art of dissimulation: tha 
indeed was the great foible in his character. H 
was himself a man of letters; and gloried in beil 
thought the patron of learning. He had ennoble 
on the occasion of some solemnity, a learned doct 
who had spoken an eloquent’ oration. In the p 
cession, which followed, the doctor chose rather f 
walk among the nobility, than among his learned br 
‘thren. ‘‘Sir, (said the emperor observing it,) dimi 
nish not a body, which it is not inmy power to reple 
nish: the corps you have joined I can augment whe 
I please.” This prince was more successful in hi 
negociations than in his wars; and yet he was ¢ 
teemed a better soldier than a statesman. In ii 
cabinet he often blundered ; but rarely in his cam 
His political errors were yet generally retriever 
by a noble air of ingenuity, and an address whit 
nothing could withstand. His manners were th 
most humane and gentle. He would often saj 
“When I forgive an injury, I acquire a friend. 
But what is very surprising in a character of th 
liberal cast, he was a bigot. i 
Besides the reasons: already mentioned for callin 
a general council at this time, Sigismond had othe 
motives. The Ottoman arms haying lately given 
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severe blow to the empire, and growing daily more 
formidable, he was very solicitous to oppose them: 
and he could not so effectually do it, while Eurepe 
sontinued in a divided state. : 
This famous council was convened at Constance, 
jone of the most southern towns in Germany, situate 
jon the confines of Switzerland, as nearly as might be, 
jin the middle of Christendom. Hither from all parts 
lof Europe princes and prelates, clergy and laity; 
regulars and seculars, flocked together. Mr. Fox 
hath given us a humourous catalogue of them. 
* There were (says he) archbishops and bishops 346, 
abbots and doctors 564, princes, dukes, earls, knights 
and squires 16,000, common-women 450, barbers 
D00, musicians, cooks and jesters 320.”—Four pre- 
sidents were chosen from four nations, Germany,. 
rance, England and Italy. 
| Ceremonies and punctilios being settled, the con- . 
sultation opened. That a reformation of the clergy 
was necessary, was agreed on all hands; but a de- 
bate arose, in what part of the clevical scale it should 
begin? While some contended it should begin a 
minoritis, at the inferior clergy, the emperor replied 
riskly, ‘‘ Non a minoritis, sed a majoritis.” They 
began therefore with pope John. This unhappy 
pontiff, being convicted of many crimes, was de- 
prived, and imprisoned. Gregory was prudent 
enough to give in a resignation; and escaped on 
ier terms. But Benedict continued long obsti- 
ate. The king of Navarre espoused his cause for 
ome time ; but that prince forsaking him, he was 
eprived and excommunicated. In the room of 
ese three Martin was chosen.—Thus at length was 
losed the great schism of the Roman Church; and 
ere too ended the reformation of the clergy; a.work 
egun indeed with spirit; but unhappily left un- 
nished.—But this is anticipating the affairs of the 
unecil; for the deposition of the three popes was in 
ct conducted leisurely with the other business of it. 
. F6 
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The next grand design of the fathers in this coun4 
cil was to apply remedies to the disorders of the 
church. By the disorders of the church nothing 
more was meant than Wicliff’s heresy ; the extirpa4 
tion of which took up a full moiety of the councils 
time. Wicliff was now dead: their rage therefore 
against him was ineffectual. What was in thei 
power however they did; they reviled his memory; 
they condemned his tenets: they burnt his books} 
nay they ordered his very bones to be dug up. ax 
consumed to ashes. ; ; 

Their rage, however, unavailing against him, fel 
with donble weight upon his followers. Of thes¢ 
Huss was the principal. Some time before the 
council was opened, application had been made ff 
the emperor to bring him to Constance. The em 
peror engaged in the business, and sent two gent 
men into Bohemia to communicate the affair to Hus: 
himself. Huss directly answered, “‘ That he desiree 
nothing more than to purge himself publicly of thi 
imputation of heresy ; and that he esteemed himseb 
happy in so fair an opportunity of doing it, as 
approaching council afforded.” pe ; 
; Before he began his journey, he thought it pro 

- to give notice, (which he did by putting up 2m 


the most public parts of Prague) that he was goi 
to Constance; and that whoever had objectio 
against him or his dectrine, might make them there 
He provided himself likewise with proper testime 
nials ; and what is very remarkable, he obtained ont 
from the bishop of Nazareth, inquisitor general o 
heresy in Bohemia; which is stillextant. In this th 
bishop declares, that as far as he had any opportunity 
to know, (and he had had many opportunities) Hus 
had never shewn the least inclination to impugn any 
article of the Christian faith—He procured likewi 
a passport from the emperor. 

‘Thus provided, in October 1414, he set out fe 
Constance, accompanied by two Bohemian noblemen 
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the barons of Clum, and Lutzenbock; who were 
among the most eminent of his disciples, and fol- 
lowed their master merely through respect and love. 
Some writers say, they were required by the emperor 
to attend him. 
| Through whatever town of consequence he passed, 
e had the following paper posted up in some public 
fart of it. ‘John Huss, B.D. is now upon his 
journey to Constance, there to defend his faith; 
hich by God's help he will defend unto death. 
Willing therefore to satisfy every man, who hath 
ught to object against him, he published in Bohemia, 
nd now doth publish in this noble and imperial city 
is said intention. Whoever therefore hath any 
rror or heresy to lay to the charge of the said John 
uss, be it known unto hin, that the said John is 
ady to answer the same at the approaching council.” 
The civilities, and even reverence, which he met 
ith every where, exceeded his imagimation. The 
treets, and sometimes the very roads were lined with 
eople, whom respect rather than curiosity drew to- 
ther. He was ushered into towns with acclama- 
ions ; and indeed passed through Germany in a kind 
f triumph. He could not help expressing bis sur- 
rize at the reception he met with. ‘* I thought, 
said he,) I had been an outcast ; I now see my worst 
nemies are in Bohemia.” At Nuremburgh he was 
ceived with particular distinction ; the magistrates 
d clergy waited upon him in form; and being 
nvinced of his innocence and integrity, assured him 
va had no doubt but the council would dismiss him 


ith honour.—These instances of the respect he met 

ith are worth mentioning, not only as they skew the - 
veneration in which Huss was generally held ; but as 
‘they shew likewise how well-disposed the Germans 
fwere, even at that early day, toa reformation. This 
scene was acted about an hundred years before the 
‘ime of Luther.—In three weeks Huss arrived at 
‘Constance; where, no one molesting him, he tock 
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private lodgings. One of his historians tells us, 
an air of triumph, that his hostess’s name was Fait. 
Soon after Huss left Prague, Stephen Paletz 
it likewise ; a person employed by the clergy there 
manage the intended proseeution against him 
Constance. Paletz was aman of good parts, pl 
sible morals, and more learning than was commo 
found among the churchmen of those days. He 
contracted an early intimacy with Huss: their ti 


had been nearly the same: their opinions seld 
opposite. When John the twenty third sent his k 
gate to Prague, to levy forces against the king @ 
Naples, his bulls were considered as a party-test 0 
Bohemia ; a kind of shiboleth, which distinguishe 
the papist from the gospeller. Paletz having re 
ceived favours from the pope, and expecting more 
deliberated what he should do. In a question ¢ 
right and wrong, he should have taken the first sug 
gestion, which is generally that of conscience: imi 
cool deliberation interest is.apt to interfere. Hf 
was guilty therefore of a common piece of self-de 
ceit; and mistook a point of couscience for a matte 
ef prudence. His deliberations ended as such de 
liberations generally do: he made a matter of pru 
dence of it. Having thus passed the barrier, ev 
thing else was easy. The same prudence suggeste 
to him, that what he had already done was insu 
ficient ;—that his offence in having at all comm 
cated with the enemies of religion was great ;—an 
that his. atonement must be great likewise. Hh 
made his atonement, and with abundant zeal ; am 
continued from that time the most forward of Huss’ 
persecutors. oe 

On the same errand came to Constance, ses 


part of the court of Rome; Michael de Cassis 
person of a less solemn appearance, but of m 
dextrous talents. He bad heen bred a:churchm 
and was beneficed in Bohemia, which was his nat 
country. But his abilities had been grossly mistak 
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Formed by nature for business, he had an utter aversion 
o study, and the confined employment of a parochial 
ure. He was a subtle enterprising man, versed in 
the world, of courtly manners, and a most insinuating 
address. Finding his profession a curb upon his 
renius, he recommended himself to his sovereign 
ander the title of a projector. The king of Bohe- 
mia had a gold mine in his possession ; which had 
seen long neglected, as having cost more than its 
sroduce. ‘This mine de Cassis pretended to work at 
am easier expence; and dressed his tale with so many 
olausible circumstances, that Winceslaus was tho- 
roughly imposed upon ; and entrusted him with what 
lmoney he desired, to the amount of alarge sum, for 
the execution of his project. Whether the artist at 
orst meant honestly, may be doubted; his project 
lhowever miscarried: on which finding himself in a 
perplexity, he embezzled what was lett of the money, 
and escaped out of Bohemia. Rome was the asylum 
he chose. Here by an artful display of some new 
alents, of which he had a great variety, he obtained 
not only the pope’s protection, but his favour, and 
‘became a very useful person in the capacity of one, 
who was ready for any employment, which nobody 
else would undertake. When it was resolved in 
he conclave to have Huss brought before the coun- 
il of Constance, this man was tampered with. He 
made Jarge promises: ‘‘ He had formerly been ac- 
\quainted with Huss at Prague, and knew such “hings 
of him, as perhaps nobody else did.” In short, he- 
ing thought an excellent instrument for the purpose, 
and being well pensioned, and instructed, he set out. 
among the pope’s retinue. 
- When Huss arrived at Constance, he found the 
council almost full: the more considerable numbers 
fe it were either already arrived, or arriving every 
ay: the pope had been there sume days; and held 
is residence in a castle near the city. 
Immediately after Huss’s arrival, his friend the 
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baron de Clum notified it to the pope; whom he 
formed at the same time, that Huss had obtained 
emperor’s safe conduct, to whieh he begged 
holiness would add his own. ‘‘ If he had killed x 
brother, (answered John vehemently,). he sho 
have it.” 
Huss depending upon his innocence, and still m 
upon the emperor's honour, used the same freedon 
of speech at Constance, which he had ever used. 
Prague. He supposed he should have been callet 
upon to preach before the council: and had pro 
vided two sermons for that purpose; im one of whiel 
he made a confession of his faith; and in the oth 
shewed the necessity of a reformation of the cler, 
But the council did not put him upon preachin 
which shews, as Lenfant seems to insinuate, 
they were predetermined to destroy him. Th 
were unwilling to give him an opportunity of i 


ing, without interruption, to the people; knewi 
that his noble simplicity, his doctrine far from he 
tical, and the engaging sweetness of his manne 
would have greatly conciliated the minds of men 
his favour. 
~ In the mean time bis adversaries, particularly t 
two already mentioned, were indefatigable. Th 
were continually with the leading members of th 
council, plotting, contriving, and concerting in vi 
way their schemes might run the least risk of a m 
carriege. Paletz took upon himself the task ° 
drawing up articles, which he did with such acri. 
mony, as left no room for the amendment of others 
The effect of these secret negociations soon appeared. 
About the beginning of December, the bishops 
Ausburgb and Trent came to Huss’s lodgings, 
forming him they were sent by the pope and the ¢ 
lege of car dinals, who were now disposed to ‘< 
what he had to urge in his defence. Huss excu 
his attendance. ‘‘ { came voluntarily hither, said 
to be examined, before the whole council; and te 
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lem only I wili render myself accountable.” The 
shops assuming a friendly air, began to press him : 
id after many assurances, on their part, of the purity 
their intentions, and some farther opposition on his, 
pat length complied. | 

| His examination before the pope and cardinals 
ps a mere farce. They wanted him in their power: 
i even still seemed irresolute howto act. Paletz 
pessed to have him imprisoned; and assured the 

irdinals, he was daily increasing his party by that 

ibridled liberty of speech, in which he was in- 

higed. 

While this point was debating, Huss was engaged 

the following scene. As he waited in a gallery, a 

anciscan came up tohim; and, after many cross- 

igs, and gesticulations common among that sort of 

sn, accosted him thus. ‘‘ Reverend father, of 

10m the world speaketh so loudly, excuse a poor 

ar’s impertinence. All my life long have I been 

eguiring after truth. Many diGculties have arisen 

the course cf my enquiries: some E have con- 

ered; others have been above my abilities. Among 

e rest, none hath occasioned me so mucli per- 

fexity, as the doctrine of the sacrament. How 

indly should I take it, would you rectify my errors. 

am informed, you hold, that the bread still remains 

laterial, after the words of the consecration?” Huss 

id him, he had been misinformed. Upon which 

fe Franciscan seeming surprised, repeated his ques- 

bn, and received the same answer. Asking the 

ne question a third time, the baron de Clum, who 

nded Huss, turned to the friar, and said with some 

erity, “‘ Why, dost thou believe this reverend 

er would lie to thee? Howmany answers dost thou 

“pect?” Gentle sir, (said the Franciscan,) be not. 
roth with your poor servant.—I asked but in mere 

plicity, and through a desire of knowledge.— 

= I then, (said he, addressing himself to Huss,) 


esume to ask, what kind of union of the godhead 


* 
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and manhood subsisted in the person of Christ 
Huss surprised at this questicn, said to the bara 
the Sclavonian tongue, ‘ This is one of the most @ 
ficult questions in divinity :” And then turning] 
the Franciscan, told him, he did not believe him 
be that uninformed person whom he pretended to} 
The Franciscan finding himself suspected, went 
with the same sanctified grimaces, with which 
had approached ; and the baron asking a soldier! 
the pope’s guard, who stood near him, if he kr 
the Franciscan, the soldier told him, that his na 
was Didace; and that he was esteemed the ni 
subtil divine in Lombardy. It afterwards appeai 
that the whole was a formed scheme of the cardinal 
who had sent this person to endeavour to draw so 
new matter of accusation against Huss from his o¥ 
mouth. ‘The story may give an idea of the unma 
artifices which were practised againsthim. = 
The friar was scarce gone, when an officer 
peared with a party of guards; and seizing Ht 
shewed his warrant to apprehend him. Astonish¢ 
at such perfidy, the baron‘ran instantly to the pe 
and demanded an audience, or rather indeed pa 
rudely into his presence; where with great heg 
language, (for he was naturally a warm man) het 
monstrated against so notorious a breach of fai 
“« Can your holiness, (said he) deny, that with y 
own mouth, you made me a formal promise, ¢ 
Huss should remain unmolested at Constance 
The pope was confounded: he sat speechless f 
some time: at’last, he brought out by sallables, 
that it was the act of the cardinals ;—that he had 
hand in the matter ;—that he could not help it. 
In truth, the pope was an object of pity as well 
blame. Foreseeing the storm, which was alrea 
gathering against him, he was looking round 
shelter ; and was- become at this time so dispirite 
so timid, and fearful of giving offence, among ! 
cardinals particularly, from whom he had so” 
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oth to hope and fear, that he neither did, nor said 
y thing but what he knew would be agreeable. 
the baron perceiving the pope would not interfere, 
aft him with indignation, resolving to try his influ- 
nee with the other members of the council. 

In the mean time Huss was conveyed privately to 
Jonstance, where he was confined in the chapter- 
}ouse of the cathedral, till a more proper place could 
e found. 
| Upon the banks of the Rhine, where that river 
leaves the lake of Constance, stood a lonely monastery, 
longing to the Franciscans, the whole interest of 
hich order was bent against Huss. ‘hither he was 
lonveyed, and lodged in the lower part of a noisome 


Yet even here his active spirit could not rest un- 
mployed. By the help of a single ray of light, 
yhich shone through an aperture of his dungeon, he 
bomposed many little tracts; which afterwards found 
heir way into Bohemia, and were in great esteem 
mong his followers. Of these one was a comment 
ypon the commandments ; asecond upon the Lord’s 
prayer: a third was an essay upon the knowledge 
nd love of God; and a fourth upon the three great 
lmemies of mankind. Besides these, were some 
ythers. 

While Huss was thus employed, the baron, and 
nany of his other friends, were labouring for his li- 
yerty. They applied separately to the leading mem- 
yers of the council; and addressed themselves  par- 
icularly to the four presidents. All was. in vain: 
#fectual pains had been taken to frustrate their en- 
leavours ; every ear was stopped, and every avenue 
arred. Baffled, and disconcerted, the baron was 
obliged to desist, full of reflections upon the horrors 
of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

| In the midst of these endeavours for the recovery 
his liberty, Huss was seized with a violent dis- 
order, probably brought on by unwholesome air. 


——— 
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His disease increasing, his life was in question. ‘I 
pope alarmed, sent his own physicians to attend hi 
A. grand council was called. “ What should } 
done? should the heretic die, himself and his dog 
trine yet uncondemned, what discredit would arise# 
the church of Christ?” They resolved therefore | 
draw up articles against him, and condemn him_ 
prison. Articles accordingly were drawn up, ané 
formal citation sent. 4 

The messengers found him extended upon wh 
served him fora bed. . He raised himself upon | 
arm. His eyes sunk and languid, his visage pa 
and emaciated ; ‘‘ You see” said. he, Fs friends, ) 
condition. Do I seem like a man fit to defene 
cause in a public assembly ?—Go—tell your maste 
what you have seen.—But stay; tell them likewi t 
that if they will only allow me an advocate, IT will ne 
fail, even in this condition, to join issue with then 

This question occasioned a new debate. A 
were against closing with it ; but they wanted a Oy: 
text. ” Fortunately an old canon was produce 
which forbad any one to defend the cause of an he 
tic. Though this was begging the question; yet 
__-was the fairest pretence which could be found. Hus 
was accordingly informed, that his request shoul 
have been complied with, ‘but the orders of the hol 
church forbad. a 

While this affair was in agitation, the ‘lems iD 
event checked its progress. 

Jobn the twenty-third, from many symptoms ¢ 
this time foreseeing his fate, resolved, if possible, t 
avoid it. He left Constance therefore in disguist 
and made towards Italy ; flattering himself, that 
he should be able to reach Rome, he might still oF 
trive to baffle the council. But his hopes were te 
sanguine. ‘The emperor, having early notice of h 
flight, with a speedy arm arrested him near the Alp 
He was brought back to Constance ; and from th 
time every appearance of power fell from him.—Th 
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oF put a stop to the prosecution against Huss ; 
d his health afterwards growing better, it was for 
pme time wholly laid aside. 

The Bohemian nobility having in vain made an 
pplication to the council, applied next to the em- 
ror. ‘That prince when first informed of the im- 
isonment of Huss, was greatly disgustedat it. So 
otorious a breach of faith shocked the honesty of 
is nature; and he sent immediate orders to Con- 
ance, where he himself was not yet arrived, to have 
lim instantly released. But the fathers of the couu- 
if soon removed his scruples; and he was, at the 
me of the pope’s flight, so entirely devoted to their 
sentiments, that he formally delivered. Huss into 
eir hands. By them that unfortunate man was 
ent to the castle of Gotleben, beyond the Rhine, 
there he was laden with fetters, and at night even 
hained to the floor :—to such a determined height 
vas the malice of his enemies at this time raised ! 
Nor was Huss the single object of their resent- 
aent. Whoever in Constance was known to be of 
is party hecame immediately obnoxious. The po- 
julage were even mad with the prejudices of their 
saders; had thoroughly imbibed their spirit, and 
jurned it into fury: so that it became dangerous not 
baly for Huss’s fo'lowers, but even for his favourers 
jo appear in public. Seeing their presence there- 
jore served only to exasperate, the greater part of 
hem withdrew from Constance, leaving their unfor- 
unate leader to abide his fate. 

_ In the mean time his friends in Bohemia were suf- 
iclenily active. ‘The whole kingdom was in motion. 
Messengers were continually posting from one pro- 
ince to another. It appeared as if some great re- 
yolution was approaching. At length a petition was 
sent thrcugh the kingdom, and subscribed by almost 
che whole body of the Bohemian nobility, and gentry. 
[t was dated in May 1415, and was addressed to the 
souncil of Constance. In this petition, haying put 
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the council in mind of the safe conduct, which ha 
been granted to Huss; and of their having, in a 
unprecedented manner, imprisoned him, before the 
had heard his defence; they begged a speedy en 
might be put to his sufferings, by allowing hima 
audience as soon as possible. ‘The barons, who pre 
sented this petition were answered in brief, that i 
injury had been done to their countryman ; and the 
he should very speedily be examined. 
Finding however that delays were still made, the 
presented a second, and more explicit petition to 
presidents of the four nations: and not receiving aj 
immediate answer, they presented a third, in whie! 
they begged the release of Huss in very pressin 
terms, and offered any security for his appearance. | 
The Bohemian nobility were too much in earnest 
and too instant to be wholly neglected. As careles| 
an ear as possible had been thus far lent to their pe 
titions. But their ardour was now too great to Bt 
easily checked. ‘The patriarch of Antioch therefore 
in answer to this last petition, made them a hand 
some speech ; and in civil language informed them 
that no security could be taken; but that Hus 
should certainly be brought to a hearing in less that 
a week. b 
When they presented this last petition to the co 
cil, they presented another to the emperor; in whiel 
they pressed upon him, with great earnestness, 
honour solemnly engaged for the security of Huss 
and implored his protection, and his interest with the 
council. ; 
As the affair of the safe conduct, on which th 
aggravation of the injuries done to Huss so great 
depends, is placed in different lights by protestan 
and popish writers, it may not be improper to enquire 
into the merits of it; and to lay before the reade 
the principal topics of the argument on both sides 
the question. : 
In answer to the protestants’ exclamations agains 
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notorious a breach of faith, the papist thus 
logizes. 
‘We allow, (says Mainburgh,) that Huss ob- 
1ed a safe conduct from the emperor: but for 
at end did he obtain it? Why, to defend his doc- 
ie. If his doctrine was indefensible, his pass was 
alid. It was always, (says Rosweide, a jesuit,) 
sed, in the safe conduct, that justice should 
‘e its course.—Besides, (cry a number of apolo- 
ers) the emperor plainly exceeded his powers. 
the canon-law he could not grant a pass to an 
etic; and by the decretals the council might annul 
; imperial act.—Nay farther, (says Morery,) if 
examine the pass, we shall find it, at best, a 
mise of security only till his arrival at Constance ; 
indeed rather a mere recommendation of him te 
cities, through which he passed: so that, in fact, 
was righteously fulfilled.” 
To all this the protestant thus replies. Be it 
ated, (which is, in truth, granting too much,) that 
» safe conduct implied a liberty only of defending 
| doctrine ; yet it was violated, we find, before that 
erty was given,—before that doctrine was con- 
mned, or even examined.—And though the em- 
cor might exceed his power in granting a pass to 
heretic, yet Huss was at this time, only suspected 
heresy. Nor was the imperial act annulled by 
council, till after the pass was violated. Huss 
fs condemned in the fifteenth session, and the safe- 
haduct decreed invalid in the nineteenth.—With 
E ard to the deficiency of the safe conduct, which is 
lorery’s apology, it doth not appear, that it was ever 
h apology of ancient date. Huss, it is certain, 
nsidered the safe-conduct, as a sufficient security 
> his return home: and indeed so much is implied 
the very nature of a safe-conduct. What title 
puld that general deserve, who should invite his 
Femy into his quarters by a pass, and then seize 
fm? Reasoning, however, apart, let us call in fact. 
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Omni prorsus impedimento remoto, transire, sta} 
morari, et REDIRE liberé permitatis sibique et 
the very words of the safe-conduct. + 
In conclusion therefore we cannot but jada 
emperor to have been guilty of a most notor 
breach of faith. The blame however is gener 
laid, and with some reason, upon the council, WI 
directed his conscience. What true son of # 
church would dare to oppose his private opini 
against the unanimous voice of a general council? | 
On the Ist of June, the council had promised { 
Bohemian deputies, that Huss should be exami 
within the week. They said examined; but thi 
meant condemned. In the mean time, as if they hi 
been suspicious of their cause, all probable me 
were used to shake his resolution, and make him 
tract: but his unaltered firmness gave them no b 
of effecting their purpose. a 
On the fifth of June it was resolved, that the 
ticles objected to him, should be produced, ané if 
his absence examined: when, after what they cal 
a fair hearing, he should be sent for, and condemnet 
There was attending the council, at that time, 
public notary, whose § name was Madonwitz. Tl 
man, whether struck with the iniquity of their pr 
ceedings, or in his heart a favourer of Huss, w 
immediately to the Bohemian deputies; and gay 
them a full information of the’designs of the cour 
The deputies had no time to lose. They demande 
an instant audience of the emperor; and laid th 
complaints before him. 
Sigismond was at least a decent adversary. 
manners of a court had polished away those roug 
edges of bigotry in him, which appeared so hat 
in the cloistered churchman. He was great 
offended at the gross proceedings of the council 
and sent them a very arbitrary message to desi 
He would have nothing done, he told: h em, but wi 
the defendant face to face. This message had 1 
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ect; and Huss was summoned to appear before 
sin the next day. 

The assembly was held in a large cloister belang- 
x to the Franciscans. Here a new scene, and vot 
rery extraordinary kind, was presented. The first 
‘icle of the charge was scarce read, and 2 few 
inesses in a cursory manner examined, when, 

uss preparing to make his defence, the tumult be- 
n. Loud voices were heard. from every quarter ; 
multitude of questions at the same instant asied, 

ery one speaking, and no one heard, or heard bat 
one universal din of confusion. From many parts 
en reproaches, and the most opprobrious language 
oke out.—Such, on this occasion, was the behaviour 
the famous council of Constance. No forum 
uld preduce more licentious instances of popular 
mult. If an interval of less disorder succeeded, 

d Huss was about to offer any thing in his defence, 
‘was immediately interrupted: ‘‘ What avails this’ 
hat is that to the purpose?” No appearance of 
rument was brought against him. 

Such astonishing licence moved, in some degree, 

= most dispassionate of men. “ In this place, 
iid Huss,) looking round him, I hoped to have 
mda different treatment.” His rebuke increased 
> clamour; so that finding it vain to attempt any 
ither defence, he held his peace. This was matter 
bnew triumph: “‘‘ He was now confounded, si- 
iced, by confession guilty.” Luther hath given us 
trong picture of this unruly assembly. “ [di 
mes, (saith he) aprorum more fremere, setas @ 
16 erigere, frontem corrugare, dentesque acuere 


flere were some in that council, men of cocler 
er, who foreseeing the ill effects of such vio- 
e, used what credit they had to check it. ‘Te 
irt the furious spirit, which had spread among 
zealots, and to throw in so much moderation 
¢ them, as to bring them to debate calmly, was 
ve. J. G 
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at this time impossible. All that could be don 
was, to get the business postponed till another o 
portunity: which was at length, and with the utme 
difficulty, effected. 

The next morning they met again. They we 
hardly seated, when the emperor entered the coune 
chamber, and took his seat at the upper end of 
The disorder of the assembly, the day before, bh: 
greatly disgusted Sigismond; and he came now pi 
pared to awe them into a more decent behavior 
His end was in part obtained. Mere decency w 
at least observed.—It would be tedious to enter in 
a full detail ef what passed upon this occasion: wh 
follows is a summary of if. 

The examination was opened by Du Cassis; # 
first article of which exhibited a charge agai 
Huss for denying the real presence. This — 
proved by a Dominican, -from.a sermon which Hi 
had preached at Bethelem. He had only to answ 
that he had always held the true catholic doctri 
which was a known truth among his friends ; for 
had ever believed transubstantiation. ’ 
- He was next charged in general with maintaini 
the pernicious errors of Wicliff, To this he 
swered, that he never had held any error, which 
knew to be such; and that he desired nothing 
than to be convinced- of what errors he might i 
vertently have fallen into.— W icliff’s doctrine of ty: 
was objected to him; which, he owned, he k 
not how to refute.—It was farther proved, the 
had expressed himself against burning the book 
Wicliff. To this he answered, that he had sp 
against burning them in the manner practised by 
late archbishop of Prague, who condemned thei 
the flames without examining them.—He was fu 
charged with saying, that he wished his soul iz 
same place, where Wicliff’s was. This expres 
he owned, he had made use of; which afforded m 
of great mirth to his hearers. . 
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The next article charged him with sedition, in ex- 
ting the people to take arms against their sovereign. 
ut of this charge he entirely exculpated himself. 
othing indeed could be proved against him, but 
at ina sermon, by no means temporizing, he had 
horted his hearers in the apostle’s language, to put 
the whole armour of God. This very frivolous 
arge gives us the most adequate idea of the malice 
‘his enemies. 
The next article accused him of forming dissen- 
ms between the church and the state; and of rain- 
ben university of Prague. The former part of the 
usation alluded to a dispute between the pope 
d the king of Bohemia, which Huss was said, 
ough unjustly, to have fomented: the latter part to 
b affair of the Germans, which hath already been 
aced in its proper light. An examination of Huss 
| these few articles employed the first day. 
he council rising, he was carried back to prison. 
} he passed by the cardinal of Cambray, who sat 
ar the emperor, the cardinal stopping him, said, 
{have been informed, you have heretofore boasted, 
nt unless you had chosen it yourself, neither the 
ng of Bohemia, nor the emperor could have forced 
1 to Constante.” ** My lord cardinal, (answered 
ass,) if I said any thing of this kind, I said it 
in the strong terms, in which it hath been 
fresented to you. I might possibly speak grate- 
iy of the kindness of my friends in Bohemia.” 
jon this the baron de Clum, who never left him, 
ha noble firmness, told the cardinal, that if eine 
fhad heard had been said, it was only the truth. 
_am far from being, (said he,) a person of the 
atest consequence in my own country: others 
€ stronger castles, and more power than I have; 
seven I would have ventured to have defended this 
rend father a whole year against the utmost 
rts of both the princes you have mentioned.” 
The emperor then turning to Huss, told him, that 
ce 
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ke had given him his safe-conduct, which he fom 
was more than was well in his power, that he mi 
have an opportunity to vindicate his charact 
“* Ent depend upon if, (said he,) if you continue 
eiinate, fi will make a fire with my own hands, 
burn you, rather than you shall escape.” 
To this zealous speech Huss answered, in f 
words, that he could not charge himself with hold 
any opinions obstinately ;—that ke came thither y 
joy rather than reluctance; that if any doetr 
better than his own could he laid before him in t 
learned assembly, he might see his error, and é 
race the truth—Haying said this, he was car, 
back to prison. 
His examination did net end here. He was cai 
hefore the covncii again; and many articles, ; 
fewer than forty, were brought against him. 1 
chief of them were extracted from his books ; 
some of them by very unfair deduction. 
The following opinions, among many 6thers, 
gave offence, were esteemed most criminal.—‘“ T 
there was no absolate necessity for a visible heag 
the church—that the church was better governeé 
apostolic times without one—that the title of h 
ness was improperly given to man—that a wie 
pope could not possibly be the vicar of Christ ; | 
he denied the very authority on which he preter 
io act—that liberty of conscience was every ¢ 
natural right—that ecclesiastical censures, espec 
such as touched the life of man, had no founda 
in Scripture—that ecclesiastical »oedience she 
have its limits—that no excommunication she 
deter the priest from his duty—that preaching 
as much oe from the minister of religion 
alms-giving from the man of ability ; and that ne 
of them could hide his talent in the earth withou 
eurring the divine displeasure.”—Paletz and 
cardinal of Cambray were the chief managers ¢ 
examination. 
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| Besides these opinions, most of which were proy ed 
tnd acknowledged, he threw out many things in the 
ourse of his examination, which were e2 igerly laid 
fold on ; “particularly against the scandalous lives of 
he clergy of every denomination; the open symony 
yractised among ‘them, their luxury, lewduess, and 
orance. 

Huss having now been examined on all those 
ticles, which the nicest scrutiny into his books, and 
he most exact remembrance of kis words, ceuld 
wnish, the cardinal of Cambray thus accosted him. 
‘Your cuilt hath now been laid before this august 
ssembly_ with its full force of evidence. Lam 
bliged therefore, to take upon me the disagreeable 
P Bk of informing you, that. only this alternative Is 
iffered to you: either to abjure these damnable errors, 
nd submit yourself to the council ;. in which cése, 


hese reverend fathers will: deal’ as gently with you 
s possible : or to abide the severe consequence of 
obstinate adherence to them.” ‘Ho this fiuss 
swered, that) he had nothing to say, but what le 
ad pion said before; that: he came there not to 
lefend any opinion obstinately ; ; but with an earnest 
ssire to see his errors, and to amend them ;—that 
hany opinions were laid to his: charge, some of which 
fe had never maintained, and others, which he had 
naintained,. were Bet yet courted ;—that, ao nr tie 
rst case,. he thought it absurd ‘to abjure opinions 
yhich were never his; so in the second, he was deter- 
fined to subscribe nothing against is conscience. 


ouncing errors which he had never held. “ Bur 
nyself,” said he, ‘*‘ Lam, at this moment, ready to 
enounce every heresy that hath ever existed in th 1e 
hristian church: does it therefore follow that bt 
fave been an heretic.” 

| Huss respectfully made a distinction between ab- 
img errois in _ hip and objuring errors Which 


Gi 
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hear him upon these points, which to them appez 
erroneous: were it only to convince them that 
had something to say for the opinions he maintains 
To this request however the council paid no attentio 
Here Paletz and De Cassis took an opportur 
to exculpate themselves of any appearance of mali 
in this disagreeable prosecution. ‘They both enter 
upon the task with great unwillingness ; and had de 
nothing but what their duty required. To this 
cardinal of Cambray added, that he could sufficien 
exculpate them on that head. 'They had behave 
he said, with great humanity ; and to his knowled 
might have acted a much severer part. “fl 
The emperor observing that every thing which | 
cause would bear, had now been offered, arose f 
his seat, and thus addressed himself to the council. 
** You have now heard, reverend fathers, an a 
detail of heresies, not only proved, but confesset 
each of which unquestionably, in my judgment, | 
serveth death. If therefore the heretic continug 
obstinate in the maintenance of his opinions, he mt 
certainly die. And if he should even abjure the 
I should by no means think it proper to send 
-again into Bohemia ; where new opportunities wo 
give him new spirits, and raise a second commot 
worse than the first.—As to the fate, however, of fl 
unhanny man, he that as if may hereafter be dete 
mined ; at present, let me only add, that an auther 
copy of the condemned articles should be sent in 
Bohemia, as a ground-work for the clergy there | 
proceed on; that heresy may at length be rooted uf 
and peace restored to that distracted country. 
The emperor having finished his speech, it v 
agreed in the council to allow Huss a month long 
to give in his final answer. With the utmost di 
culty he had supported himself through this seve 
trial. Besides the malice of his enemies, he h 
upon him the paroxysm of a very violent disorder 
On this last day he was scarce able to walk, when hg 
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yas led from the council. His consolation in these 
ireumstances was a cold and hungry dungeon, into 
yhich he was inhumanly thrust. 
His friend, the baron, attended him even hither, 
nd, with every instance of endearing tenderness, 
ndeayoured to support him. The suffering martyr 
rung his hand; and looking round the horrid scene 
arnestly cried out, “ Good God! this is friendship 
ideed!” His keepers soon after put him in irons ; 
nd none but such as were licensed by the council, 
vere allowed to see him. 
! The generous nature of Sigismond, though he was: 
ot unversed in the artifices of the cabinet, abhorred 
practised fraud. Theaffair of Huss, amidst all the 
asuistry of the council, gave him keen distress; 
ad he wished for nothing more ardently, than to rid 
's hands of it with honour.—On the cther side, his 
anity and his interest engaged him to appear the 
efender of the catholic cause in Germany. If he 
iffered Huss to be put to death, one part of the 
orld would question his honour; if he interfered 
i th a high hand in preserving him, the other part 
ould question his religion. The perplexity was 
reat; from which he thought nothing could relieve 
im, but the recantation of Huss. 
To obtain this, he tried every mean in his power. 
ehad already endeavoured to intimidate him with 
gh language, which he had used, both in the coun- 
i, and other places. But this was ineffectual. He 
d now recourse to soothing arts. The form of a 
scantation was offered ; in which Huss was required 
aly to renounce those heresies, which had been fairly 
oved. But he continued still inflexible. Several 
eputations were afterwards sent to him in prison; 
d bishops, cardinals, and princes in vain tried their 
joquence to persuade him. 
Sigismond seeing the conclusion to which this fatal 
fair was approaching, might probably have interest- 
il himself thus far, as thinking he had been too con- 
a4 
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descending to the council. The flame also, which 
saw kindliug in Bohemia, where he had high expe 
tations, and was willing to preserve an interest, mig 
alarm him greatly. He had gone too far however | 
recede; and knew not how te take Huss out of ft 
hands of the council; into which he had given h 
with so much zeal and devotion. 
In the mean time Fuss remained master of h 
“fate: and shewed a constancy which scarce any a 
hath excelled. He amused himself, while it was pe 
mitted, with writing letters to his friends, which we 
privately conveyed by the Bohemian lords, who visite 
him in prison. Many of these letters are still extan 
The fellowing, which is the substance of one 
them, may be a test of that composed piety, ai 
rational frame of mind, which supported him in all bi 
sufferings. : 
“‘ My dear friends, let me take this last opport 
nity of exhorting you to trust in nothing here, butt 
give yourselves up entirely to the service. of Ge 
‘Well am I authorized to warn you not to trust I 
princes, nor in any child of man, for there is no he 
in them. God only remaineth stedfast. What h 
promiseth, he will undoubtedly perform. For mysel 
on his gracious promise J rest. Having endeavoure 
to be his faithful servant, I fear not being deserte 
by him. Where I am, says the gracious promise} 
there shall my servant be. May the God of heay 
reserve you!—This is probably the last letter | 
shall be enabled to write. I have reason to beliey 
¥ shall be called upon to morrow to answer with my 
jife.—Sigismond hath in all things acted deceitfully 
—I pray God forgive him! You have heatd in wha 
severe language be hath spoken of me.” et 
The month, which had been allowed by the coum 
cil, being now expired, a deputation of four bishop} 
came to receive his last answer, which was given] 
the same language as before. _ } 
The sixth of July was appointed for his condem| 
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vation; the scene of which was opened with extra- 
rdinary pomp. In the morning of that day, the 
‘shops and temporal lords of the council, each in bis: 
obes, assembled in the great church at Constance. 
Che emperor presided in a chair of state. When ail 
ere seated, Huss was brought inby a guard. fhe 
he middle of the church, ascaffold had been erected ; 
ear which a table was placed, covered with the vest 
dents of a Romish priest. | : 
_ After a sermon, in which the preacher éarnest'y 
xhorted his hearers to cut off the man of sin, the 
Toceedings began.- ‘The articles alleged against 
im were read aloud; as well those, which:he had, 
those which he had not allowed. This treatment 
fuss opposed greatly; and would gladly, -for his: 
haracter’s sake, have made ‘a distinction : -but find-> 
ig all endeavours of this kind ineffectual, and being 
lideed_plainly told by the cardinal of:Cambray, that 
farther opportunity of answering for himself sheu'd 
allowed, he desisted ; and falling on his knees, in 
athetic ejaculation, commended his cause to Christ. 
The articles against him, as form required, having 
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pen recited; the sentence of his condemnation was> 
vad. The instrament is-tedious: in substance it: 
ms, “ That John Huss; being a disciple of Wicliff, 

damnable memory, whose life he bad defended, 

ad whose doctrines he had maintained, is adjudged 

| the council of Constance (his tenets having been 

st condemned) to be an obstinate heretic; and as» 
‘ch, to be degraded from the office of a priest; 2nd. 
it off from the holy church.” 

|Hlis sentence having been thus pronounced, he 

as ordered to put on the priest’s vestments, and: 
jend the seaffeld, according to furm, where he 

ight speak to the people ; and, it was hoped, might: 
il have the grace to retract his errors. But Huss 

tented himself with saying once more, that he 

ew of no errors, which he had to retract; th:t 

ne had been proyed upon him; and that he would 

@ 8. 
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not injure the doctrine he had taught, nor’ the co 
sciences of those who had heard him, by ascribing 
himself errors, of which he had never been convince 

When he came down from the scaffold, he was r 
ceived by seven bishops, who were commissioned 
‘degrade him. The ceremonies of this business e: 
hibited a very unchristian scene. The bishops forn 
ing a circle round him, each adding a curse, took 
a part of his attire. When they had thus strippe 
him of his sacerdotal vestments, they preceeded’ 
erase his tonsure, which they did by clipping it im 
the form of across. Some writers say, that in doit 
this, they even tore and mangled his head ; but suf 
stories are unquestionably the exaggerations of p 
testant zeal. ‘heir last act was to adorn him wi 
‘a large paper cap; on which, various, and ho 
forms of devils were painted. This cap one of # 
bishops put upon his head, with this unchristi 
speech, ‘“‘ Hereby we commit thy soui to the devi 
Huss smiling, observed, “‘ It is less painful than 
crown of thorns.” 3 

The ceremony of his degradation being thus ove 
the bishops presented him tothe emperor. They h 
now done, they told him, all the church allowe 
What remained was of civil authority. Sigisme 
ordered the duke -of Bavaria to receive him, wh 
immediately gave him into the hands of an office 
This person had orders to see him burned, 
every thing he had about him. a 

At the gate of the church, a guard of 800 me 
waited to conduct him to the place of executioy 
He was carried first to the gate of the episcop 
palace; where a pile of wood being kindled, 
books were burned before his face. Huss smiled % 
the indignity. 

When he came to the stake, he was allowed som 
time for devotion ; which he performed in so animate 
a manner, that many of the spectators, who cam 
there sufficiently prejudiced against him, cried ol 
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«Win this man hath said within doors, we know 
10t, but surely he prayeth like a Christian.” 

As he was preparing for the stake, he was asked 
vyhether he chose a confessor? He answered in the 
ffirmative, and a priest was called. The design was 
draw from him a retraction, without which, the 
riest said, he durst not confess him. ‘‘If that be 
ur resolution,” said Huss, “I must die without 
nfession ; [trast in God, I have no mortal sin to 
swer for.” 

He was then tied to a stake with wet cords, and 
tened by a chain round his body. As the execu- 
oners were beginning to pile the faggots around 
™m, avoice from the croud was heard, “ Turn him 
om the east; turn him from the east.” It seemed 
é a yoice from heaven. ‘They who conducted the 
ecution, struck at once with the impropriety, or 
ther profaneness of what they had done, gave im- 
diate orders to have him turned due west. 

Before fire was brought, the duke of Bavaria rode 
, and exhorted him, once more, to retract his 

‘rors. But he still continued firm. ‘I have no 

rors,” said he, “to retract: I endeavoured to 

each Christ with apostolic plainness ; and i am now 

jepared to seal my doctrine with my blood.” 

\The faggots being lighted, he recommended him- 

Hf into the hands of God, and began ahymn, which 

continued singing, till the wind drove the flame 

dsmoke into his face. For some time he was in- > 
fible. When the rage of the fire abated, his body 

If consumed, appeared hanging over the chain: 

ch together with the post, were thrown down, 

a new pile heaped over them. The malice of 
) enemies pursued his veryremains. His ashes were 
thered up, and scattered in the Rhine ; that the 
y earth might not feel the load of such enormous 
J t. : 

From this view of the life and sufferings of Huss, 
is hard to say what 1 the rea! grounds of the 
G 
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‘anumosity he had raised. His creed unquestionably 
was far from being exactly orthodox ; yet it is plai 
how very ill able his adversaries were to gather fro 
3t offensive matter enough for an accusation. 
believed trausubstantiation ; he allowed the adoratia 
ef saints; he practised confession; he spoke cau 
tiously of tradition, and reverently of the seven sacra 
ments ; and whatever latitude he might give himse 
en any of these articles, it was not more than ha 
licen often taken inoffensively, by Gerson, Zabarelle 
aud other spirited divines of the Roman.church. — 

Besides,. the great pains the council took to avol 
a public question, and the great confidence wi 
which Huss desired one, are presumptions very stron 
in his favour. 

It is the opinion of Lenfant, that the great cau: 
ef his condemnation was his_introducing Wicliff 
doctrine into Bohemm,; and chiefly, perhaps, thi 
offensive part of it, which struck at the temporalitic 
of the clergy. And indeed this is extremely pr 
bable from the whole conduct of the council; 
though it is apparent, that he never adopted 
entire system of that reformer; yet his prinek 
ples, it is certain, would have Jed him much farthe 
than they had hitherto done: and the fathers of 
council being aware of this, seemed to-have deter 
‘mined, though at the expence of justice, to crush aq 
evil in its origin, which appeared teeming with § 
xauch mischief. ; 

Besides this, there seems. to have been ano 
«ause for that unabated prejudice, which ran so his 
against him. The warmth with which he treated t 
eorruptions of the clergy, and the usurpations of 
church ef Rome, was’ a crime never to be forgivi 
hy the ecclesiastics of those times; and added t 
keenest edge to their resentment—But as this w 
an unpopular cause to appear in, it is plain # 
wanted to have it belieyed their resentment aro 
upon another account. ‘This seems to have been t 
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eundation of a speech attributed by Varillas to ear-- 
final Perron; ‘‘ My learned friends, (he would say,): 
‘ou cannot employ your time worse, than in giving 
e world any account of the affairs of Huss.” 

' His ire however was the severest satire upon the 
lergy. It was a mirror, which reflected their dis-. 
erted features. In him they saw the: true eccle-. 
jastic, and the real Christian,—characters. so dif-- 
erent from their own.. Gentle and condescending 
@ the opinions of others, this amiable pattern of 
irtue was strict only in his own principles. The 
ipinions. indeed of men were-less his concern than 
heir practice. His great contest was with vice; and 
je treated the ministers of religion with freedom, 
nly as he thought their example “encouraged, rather 
fan checked, ‘that licence. which prevailed. ‘The 
reat lines in his character were piety, and fortitude. 
Tis piety was calm,. rational, and manly : his forti-- 
ude, nothing haman could daunt.. The former was 
ree from enthusiasm ; the latter from weakness. He- 
yas, in every respect, an apostolical man. “ From 
fis infancy, (says the university of Prague, in a vo~ 
antary testimonial) he was of such excellent morals,. 
fat during his stay here, we may venture to chal- 
bnge any one to-produce a single fault against him.” 
As to his parts and. acquirements, he seems to 
ave been above mediocrity;.and yet not in the 
i . “= A . 

lighest form, in respect of either.. A vein of good 
ense runs through-a!l his writings ;. but their distin- 
puishing characteristics are simplicity and piety.. In: 
Ine of Luther's pieces we have the following testi- 


i 
p ony in their favour. . ‘‘ In a monastic library, ¢ (says. 
hat reformer,) a volume of Huss’s writings fell m 
ny way; which I seized with great eagerness, sur- 
Irised that such a book had escaped the flames, 
nd desirous to know something of the opinions of 
hat heresiarch. But who can express my astonisk- 


2 ent, when IT found him, by many degrees, the Host 
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T could not help crying out, What could occasio 
the severity with which this man was treated ! yet : 
the name of Huss was so detestable ; and as a favour 
able opinion of him was so utterly inconsistent wit 
a Christian’s faith, I shut the book, and could fin 
comfort only in this thought, that perhaps he wrot 
these things before his fall; for I was yet ignorant « 
what had passed at the council of Constance.” 

To preserve the memory of this excellent maz 
the sixth of July was, for many years, held sacre 
among the Bohemians. <A service, adapted to th 
day, was appointed to be read in all churches; an 
instead of a sermon, an oration was spoken in com 
mendation of their martyr, in which the noble stan 
he made against ecclesiastical tyranny was comme 
morated; and his example proposed as a pattern t 
all Christians. ' 

In some places large fires were lighted in the even. 
ing, upon the mountains, to preserve the memory 0: 
his sufferings ; round which the country-people would 
assemble, and sing hymuas in his praise. 

A very remarkable medal was struck in honour ol 
him, on which was represented his effigies, with this 
inscription, CENTUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RES- 
PONDEBITIS ET MIHI. ‘These words are said to 
have been spoken by him to his adversaries, a littl 
before his execution; and were afterwards applie 
by the zealots of his sect, as prophetic of Luther 
who lived about an hundred years after him. The 
story carries with it an air of irrational zeal; and 
seems calculated only for the credulous. 


THE 


LIFE 


OF 


_. JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


WE find very little relating to the early part of the 
eof this reformer. As he was a zealous fellower 
Huss, and united with him in all his schemes; 
e actions, in which they were jointly engaged, are 
scribed by historians to Huss, as the more eminent 
ader. In general however, we find his youth spent 
an eager pursuit of knowledge; which he sought 
ter in all the more considerabie universities of 
lurope; particularly in, those of Prague, Paris, 
eidelburgh, Cologn, and Oxferd. 

At Oxford, which seems to have been the last seat 
learning which he visited, he became acquainted 
ith the works of Wicliff; and being a person of 
common application, he translated many of them 
to his native language; having, with great pains 
ade himself master of the English. 

‘It is probable he had conceived an esteem for 
icliff, before he went to Oxford. At his return to 
rague, he professed himself an open favourer of 
m; and finding his doctrines had made a censider- 
le progress in Bohemia, and that Huss was at the 
d of that party, which had espoused them, he 
tached himself to that leader. 

| Huss was glad of so able an assistant in his. great 
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work of reforming the clergy: for Jerome was i 
ferior to none of his time, in point either of abilitie 
or learning ;—superior certainly to his- master 
both. Huss was however better qualified as t 
leader of the party; his: gentleness, and very pe 
suasive manner conciliating the minds of men in h 
favour: whereas Jerome, with all his great ax 
-good qualities, wanted temper. - 

Cf this we have some instances; owe indeed ve 
flagrant. He was disputing with two monks abo 
reliques, whom he accidentally met on the banks | 
the Muldaw ; and finding himself more warmly oj 
posed than he expected, he seized one cf them t 
the middle, and threw him into the river. ‘Th 
monk recovered the shore; but was in no conditie 
to pursue his argument. . So Jerome triumphed | 
the strength of his arm. Whether this story be 
fact, as indeed Lenfant speaks very dubiously of th 
truth of it, we have however no reason to doubt, th: 
Jerome was not principally concerned in those pai 
sionate doings, whicly have been mentioned in th 
life of Huss. 

We find little more recorded of Jerome, till 
time of the council ‘cf Constance. When Huss: wen 
thither, Jerome, we are told, very pathetically e: 
horted him to bear.up firmly in this great trial: an 
in particular to insist strenuously upon the corruy 
state of the clergy; and the necessity of a reforms 
tion. He added, that if he should hear in Bohemia 
that Huss-was overpowered by his adversaries, 
would immediately repair to ‘Constance; and len 
lim what assistance he was able. P 

He promised only what he fully intended. He n 
sooner heard of the difficulties; in which his mas 4 
was engaged,.than he set out ‘for Constaiice; not 
withstanding Huss wrote very pressing letters, i 
sisting upon his putting off the design, as dangerous 
and unprofitable. | 

He arrived at Constance, on the’ “Ath of Apr 


i 
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115; about three months before the death of Huss. 
'e entered the town privately ; and consulting with 
me of the leaders of his party; whom he found 
ere, he was easily convinced, that he could be of 
) service to his friend: he found the council would 
%t so much as give him an hearing ; and that open 
olence was the only argument they used. He 
‘ard likewise, that his arrival at Constance had 
ken air; and that the council intended to seize him. 
As this was the situation of things, he thought it 
udent to retire. Accordingly the next’day he 
ant to Iberling, an imperial town about a mile from 
mnstance ; whither he fled, says Reichenthal, with 
ch precipitation, that he left his sword bebind: 
Reichenthal was an officer, employed by the 
uncil, to give an account of all strangers, who: 
me to Constance. 

From fberling Jerome wrote to the emperor, and: 
ofessed his readiness to appear before the council,. 
‘that prince would give him.asafe-conduct. But 
gismond had the honesty to.refuse. Jerome then. 
ed the council; but could obtain no favourable 
swer. 

In this perplexity he put up papers in all the 
blic places of Constance, particularly upon the 
ors of the cardinals. houses, in which he professed. 
5 readiness to appear at Constance, in the defence 
his character, and doctrine, both which be heard 
id been exceedingly defamed; and declared, that 
any error should be proved against him, he would 
th great readiness retract it; begging only that 
2 faith of the council might be given for his se-- 
rity.. 

(These papers obtaining no answer, he set out 
on his return to Bohemia. He had the precaution. 
‘carry with him a certificate signed by several of 
P Bohemian nobility then at Constance, testifying, 
at he had used all prudent means in his power to 
iocure a hearing. 
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But he did not thus escape. At Hirsaw he w 
seized by an officer of the duke of Sultzbach; w 
though he acted unauthorized, made little doubt 
the council's thanks for so acceptable a service. 

Reichenthal hath given us a more particular a 
count of this matter. ‘‘ At a village upon the b 
ders of the black forest, (saith that strenuous 
fender of the ccuncil,) Jerome fell accidentally 
company with some priests. The conyersati 
turning upon the council of Constance, Jerome gr 
warm ; and among other severe things, called t 
assembly the school of the devil, and a synagogue 
tniquity. The priests, scandalized at this langua 
gave immediate information of it to the chief mag 
trates of the place, who arrested Jerome, and # 
him into the hands of the duke of Sultzbach.”— 
story hath by no means an improbable air; as it 
rather characteristic ; though Lenfant treats it a 
fable. 

The duke of Sultzbach, haying gotten Jerome 
his power, wrote to the council for directions. TI 
council expressing their obligations to the duke, d 
sired him to send his prisoner immediately to Ce 
stance. The elector-palatine met him, ‘and ce 
ducted him in triumph into the town; himself ridix 
on horseback, with a numerous retinue, who k 
Jerome, in fetters, by a long chain, after him. 

He was brought immediately before the coune 
Here a citation was read to him ; which, it was sai 
had been posted up in Constance, in answer to tl 
papers, which he had sent from Iberling; and ] 
was questioned about his precipitate flight from th 
town. 'To this he answered, that he had waited 
reasonable time for an answer to this paper ; but i 
never heard of any such answer till that momen 
He added, that if he had heard of it, he would hay 
returned to Constance, though he had been upon f 
confines of Bohemia. 

Great was the clamour which ensued on this di 
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aration. So eager was every mouth to open upon 
im, that the impartial spectator saw rather the re- 
esentation of the baiting of a wild beast, than a 
ise assembly enquiring after truth. Nothing in- 
ed more disgraceth the popish cause, than the 
voss indecency, which, in a manner was authorized 
| these solemn occasions. A good cause hath never 
lcourse to tumult. 

Among those, who clamoured loudest against 
rome, we find a person, whom we are unwilling to 
€ mixing in such a scene of disorder ;—John 
erson, chancellor of the university of Paris, one of 
e most learned, as well as the most knowing men 
his time, but without that candour which usually 
tends knowledge. With great acrimony he re- 
oached Jerome for the novel opinions he had in- 
»duced in Paris, while he studied there. Jerome 
Swered with equal spirit, that it was hard to object 
inions of so long a date ;—that it was well known 
e disputations of young students were meant ra- 
er as the exercise of genius, than as strict disquisi- 
ms of truth ;—that no exceptions at the time, had 
en made to the opinions, which he had maintained ; 
so far from it, that he had been honoured with a 
igree ;—but that however, if the chancellor would 
ake his objections, he would be ready either to de- 
ad or retract what he had said. 

As the chancellor was about to reply, an inundation 
| farious language broke in upon their discourse. 
e rectors particularly of the universities of Cologn, 
d Heidelburg, following the track of Gerson, 
ide lamentable complaints of the pestilent heresies 
lich Jerome had maintained in those places; one 
ithem in particular dwelt much upon an impious 
a he had given of the Trinity, comparing it to 
ter, snow and ice. Jerome had no opportunity 
janswering. A thousand voices burst out from 
2ry quarter, “ Away with him: burn him: burn 
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This confusion continued nearly the space ef 
an hour. Jerome stood amazed at the gross in 
cency of the scene. As soon as he had collec 
himself, and could in any degree be heard, 
looked round the assembly with a noble air, 
cried out alond, ‘‘ Since nothing can satisfy you 
my blood, God’s will be done! ret 
This ended his first hearing. He was carried fir 
the assembly into a a dungeon, under the custody ¢ 
guard, tll it could be determined how to dispose 
him. 
As he was sitting here, ruminating upon his % 
proaching fate, a voice struck him, calling out 
these words, ‘‘ Fear not, Jerome, to die in 
cause of that truth, which during thy hfe, thou 
defended.” Jerome looking up to a dark windé 
from whence the voice seemed to come, oried @ 
“Whoever thou art, who deignest to comfort | 
abject man, I give thee thanks for thy kind office 
have indeed lived defending what I thought 
truth: the harder task yet remains, to die for; 
sake : but God, I hope, will support me against fl 
and blood.” 
This conversation alarmed the guard, who rush 
in discovered the offender. He appeared to be th 
Maddonwitz, whose services to Huss have alrea 
been mentioned. a 
The affair was used as a pretence for more sever 
against Jerome, who was immediately conveyed t 
strong tower, where his hands being tied behind” 
neck, he was Jeft to Janguish, we are told, int 
painful posture, during the space of two days, ¥ 
out any aliment, but bread and water. 
These severities, and others, which were infli d 
upon him, were intended to force a recantation {rq 
him ;a point which the council exceedingly laboure 
Nothing, in the way either of promising or threate 
ing, was omitted, which it was thought, might | 
effectual to that end. 
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_Hiis confinement brought upon him a dangerous 
Iness; in the course of which he sent pressing in- 
vances to the council for.a confessor. This afferded 
proper occasien to work upon him; and he was 
iven to understand, upon what terms he might be 
ratified. But he remained immovable. 

The next attempt upon him, was immediately after 
he death of Huss. The circumstances of that al- 
ir were laid before him, and the fatal example 
ressed home in the most affecting manner. Jerome 
Istened without emotion; and answered in such re- 
lute language, as afforded little hopes of his sudden 
nyersion. 
Tiis constancy, however, at length gave way. 
Hlesh and blood could not support himlonger. The 
nple fear of death he withstood ; but to endure 
prisonment, chains, hunger, sickness, and even 
rture, through a succession of many months, was 
)o great a trial for human nature. But though he 
Al in this conflict, yet he fell not, till he had made a 
dble stand. He was three times brought before the 
puncil; and having as often withstood the fury of 
itemperate zeal, retired master of himself, to the 
arrors of his dungeon. 
On the eleventh of September his judges first had 
opes of his recantation. He began to waver ; and 
ilked obscurely of his haying misunderstood the 
mdency of some of the tenets of Huss, Promises 
d threatenings were now redoubled upon him; and 
ie twentieth was appointed for a more ample con- 
'ssion of his heresies. He was sounded the night 
efore; but not being yet brought to a proper flexi- 
lity, another day was appointed. That fatal day 
jas the twenty-third of September; when he read 
oud an ample recantation, of all the opinions he 
ad maintained, couched in words directed by the 
ouncil. In this paper he acknowledged the errors 
f Wicliff, and of Huss, entirely assented to the 
pndemnaticn of the latter, and declared himself, in 
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every article, a firm believer with the church 
Rome. 

Having thus acted against his conscience, wit 
heavy heart he retired from the council. His cha 
were taken from him; but the load was only tra 
ferred from his body to his mind. Vain were 
caresses of those about him: they only mocked 
sorrow. His prison was now indeed a gloomy s 
tude. The anguish of his own thoughts had mad 
such. 

Paletz, and Du Cassis, who were the c 
managers against him, as they had been agai 
Huss, soon observed this change. His recantatic 
they said publicly, came only from his lips ; and th 
determined, to bring him to a second hearing. It 
probable they acted in this business only an und 
part. ‘The pretence for a new trial was a new % 
cusation ; some Carmelite friars, just arrived fir 
Bohemia, having laid before the council many stro 
articles against. Jerome, which had not yet appear 
Paletz taking up the affair, seconded the Carmelit 
with great zeal: others again, as the scheme h 
been laid, harengued on different articles. 

The managers however of this business soon fout 
they were likely to meet with a warmer oppositi 
than they bad imagined. ‘The cardinals particula 
of Cambray and Florence, and others, who had be 
appointed judges by the council in the cause 
Jerome, exclaimed loudly against a second tri 
** He hath submitted, (said they) to the council ;— 
hath acknowledged his errors in particular, as well 
in general, what can we expect more! Hitherto: 
have acted with credit: let us stop here, and 1 
suffer an intemperate zeal for truth to carry us beyo 
the bounds of justice.” ‘ 

Whether the love of justice was the only mot 
with these cardinals may be questioned. It is pi 
bable they were influenced by motives of policy al 
The death of Huss had occasioned a greater comn 
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n in Bohemia than had been foreseen. Nothing 
s heard in the streets of Prague, but clamour 
uinst the council, which was every where repre- 
ited as an assembly of persecutors, The council, 
jeems had written a letter, in a very smooth lan- 
ige, to palliate the affair of ‘Huss: butitthad little 
2ct. On the contrary, the principal Hussites, 
t by that name the party became now distinguished) 
embled in the ehatel of Bethelem, where they de- 
ed the honour of martyrdom to their master. 
ey went further: they sent a letter to Constance ; 
vhich, having given ample testimony to the merits 
Huss, they reproached the council with his 
th ;-expressing at the same time their devotion to 
see of Rome, when the confusion, with which it 
| distracted, should be at an end. ‘bis letter was 
ed by fifty-four of the first nobility ia Bohemia, 
_ Moravia: some Polish lords too subscribed it. 
‘was it thought that Winceslaus himself, though 
way attached to the cause of Eiuss, had interfer ed 
hecking the disturbance occasioned by his death. 
certain, he had taken great offence at the coun- 
or the affront, which he thought they had put 
him ; and wanted enly an opportanity of shew- 
them how much he was offended. 

yom the determined spirit of this letter, it was 
to observe the seeds of fire scattered in Bohe- 
which a single breath might excite into flame ; 
how general this conflagration miglit become, it 
impossible to foresee. All well-wishers there- 
‘to the peace of Christendom, thought it prudent 
ofrain from councils of an inflammatory kind. 
mong these, it is prebable, were the cardinals 
qhentioned ; who laboured, with what address 
were able, to prevent a second trial. But their 
‘avours were ineffectual. A torrent of zeal and 
ry bore down all opposition. Even the learned 
on joined in this unmanly clamour; and with 
, indecency employed his pen, as well as his 
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tongue, upon the occasion. A treatise of his» 
made public, in which he shewed how little st 
could be laid upon the recantation of heretics. — 
such an height ran dissention on this occasion, 1 
the cardinal of Cambray was eyen reproach 

public, with having taken money from the 4 


Bohemia. 
He, and his colleagues, finding themselves un 
to stem so furious a tide, at length gave way t 
They entered their protest however against thesé 
lent proceedings, and laid down the commis 
with which the council had intrusted them. It 
immediately taken up, with the general approbat 
of all the zealot-party, by the patriarch of Const 
nople; who having sufficiently shewn his spirit i 
affair of Huss, was considered as a man-prepare 
go any lengths. 4 
While these things were in agitation, a full 
year elapsed ; during which time Jerome’s enen 
had influence enough to continue his confinement, 
some end:should be put to the affair. ‘ 
It was not till the May of the year 1416, 
Jerome was called again before the council. H 
long been apprized of the design of bringing hit 
a second trial, upon sone new evidence which] 
appeared. This, amidst all his distresses, was 
great consolation; and he rejoiced at an opporta 
of acknowledging publicly that shameful defee 
which hung so heavy upon him. 
A litle before the day of trial, he was inforn 
that procters were appointed, by whom he mightu 
his defence. But he insisted positively npon n 
no defence in any form, unless the council w4 
give him an audience; and Jet him answer for } 
self. This after much difficulty, and long debai 
was at length allowed. . 
When he was brought to an audience, he | 
charged with various articles; the chief of — 
were,—His adherence to the errors of Wicliff,- 
9 ; 
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ving had a picture of that heretic in his chamber, 
rayed in the common ornaments of a saint,—his 
unterfeiting the seal of the university of Oxford in 
your of Wicliff,—his despising the authority of the 
urch after excommunication,—and his denial of 
insubstantiation. 
On all these articles of accusation, and what others 
less moment were objected to him, he answered. 
th great spirit. ‘“ That he thought well of Wicliff, 
dof his doctrine, he said, he scrupled not to own ; 
t that he thought him infallible, as seemed to be 
sjinuated, was false ;—that many of his books he had 
ver seen; and that he could not subscribe in all 
ints to those he had ; but that in general he be- 
ved many errors had been laid to his charge, of 
1ich he was innocent; for he was too wise a man, 
said, to be the author of gross absurdities, many 
which his enemies had inserted in his creed.— 
ith regard to his having had a picture of Wicliff 
his possession, he said, it was very true; and that 
had the pictures likewise of many other learned 
m; but he remembered not, he said, that Wicliff’s 
Ttrait was dressed in any saint-like ornaments ;— 
at as to the charge of his having counterfeited the 
of the university of Oxford, he had seen, he 
id, a testimonial under that seal, in favour of 
hicliff, which he had been made to believe was au- 
bntic: he owned too, that he had read it publicly ; 
ht that as to his having counterfeited either the 
i or the instrument, he was totally innocent of the 
wge; and it rested upon his opponents to proye 
pallegation.” This affair of a false testimonial 
ide much noise, it seems at that time. But from 
|, general temper of the university it is probable, 
| instrument was authentic; and the evidence of 
ory confirms its authenticity.—Finally, Jerome 
(laved solemnly, that he had never despised the 
ority of the church: he could prove, he said, 
: he had used every probable method in his 
70L. I, H 
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power to be reconciled to it;—and that lastly 
had never, either in conversation or writing, 
posed the doctrine of transubstantiation. | 

Having thus protested his innocence, he gave 
council a circumstantial detail of his coming to ¢ 
stance ; and of all that had since befallen him. 
raising his voice, and expressing himself first } 
some asperity ayainst his accusers, he told them 
was now going to lay himself more open to t 
than he had yet done. He then, with great 
ticn, declared before the whole assembly, that 
fear of death only had induced him to retract 
nions, which from his heart he maintained ;—th: 
had done injustice to the memory of those twe 
cellent men, John Wicliff, and John Huss; w 
examples he revered ; and in whose doctrine he’ 
determined to die. He concluded with a sever 
vective against the clergy ; the depravity of wh 
manners, he said, was now every where notoriou: 

It may truly be lamented, that the whole of 
speech, on this occasion hath not been presery 
It is said to have been a model of true eloquer 
The minds of his hearers were so captivated wii 
that, in spite of themselves, they were atteuti 
Once or twice he was interrupted; but the im 
rupters paid severely for their impertinence: 
were soon lashed into confusion by the acrimony ¢ 
Janguage, and the spirit, with which he spoke. | 
collected was he, so entirely master of himself, 
of every topic on which he discoursed, that it see 
as if heaven had indulged him on this solemn 
sion, in the exertion of more than natural pe 
It is said that many in the council, while hey 
speaking, became so prejudiced in his favour, ” 
they sat with a dread upon them, lest he shot 
ter something, which might throw him. bey 
possibility of obtaining mercy. 

His speech however was not calculated to m™ 
pity. On the same day, or a few days after, sex 
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ssed upon him, by which he was condemned for 
ving held the errors of Wicliff, and for aposta- 
jing. He was immediately, in the usual style of 
pish affectation, delivered over to the civil power. 
s he was a layman, he had no ceremony of degrada- 
ym to undergo. The same sort of cap was put 
yon his head, with which Huss had been adorned ; 
id so attired he was led to execution. 
When he came to the place, he could not but 
tile to see the malice of his enemies appearing in 
shape too grotesque for so serious an occasion. 
he post, to which he was chained, was hewn, it 
ems, into a monstrous, and uncouth figure of 
uss, and ornamented into a ridiculous likeness of 
m. 
‘A little before the fire was kindled, he told the 
‘ople, that he believed the established creed, and 
at he knew not for what: he suffered death, unless 
‘cause he had not subscribed to the condemnation 
Wicliff, and of Huss; which he could not do with 
safe conscience ; because he firmly believed them 
ith to be pious men. 
(The wood beginning to blaze, he sang an hymn, 
nich he continued with great fervency, till the fury 
i the fire scorching him, he was heard to cry ott, 
10 Lord God! have mercy upon me! have mercy 
ion me!” And a little afterwards, “ Thou know- 
how I have loved thy truth.” The wind parting 
2 flames, his body, full of large blisters, exhibited 
dreadful spectacle to the beholders ; his lips con- 
jued still moving, as if actuated hy intense devo- 
During a tull quarter of an hour, he disco- 
ed the signs not only of life but of intellect.— 
jen his enemies thought the rage of his judges pur- 
*d him too far, when they saw his wretched cover- 
}and the other miserable garniture of his prison, 
| their order, consumed im tlie fire after him; and 
| ashes, as those of Huss had beeu, thrown inte 
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From this account of the trial, and death 
Jerome, it seems as if the leading members of 
council were determined, at any rate, to put bin 
death. We cannot otherwise see the reason of t 
bringing him to a second hearing. They had 
ready obtained a triumph over him. A second 1 
made that again doubtful, which his recantation 
decided in their favour. But it hath been the 
torious practice of the church of Rome, in her d 
ings with capital offenders, to put them firs! 
shame, and aiterwards to death. . 

Among those, who have treated of the deat 
Jerome, none hath done him more honour | 
Pogge the Florentine. The anecdotes of him | 
served by this writer have not yet been laid be 
the reader. As Poggé was not only a man of si 
eminence, but an adversary likewise to the caus 
Jerome, his testimony is of too much consequenc 
be kneaded with the mass of other authorities ; 
will appear to most advantage by itself. 

This eminent person had been bred in the cou 
Rome ; and having been secretary under two po 
was well instructed in its designs. Here too he 
every opportunity of gratifying his inclination 
study ; and was versed alike in business, and in 
ters. He had a taste for poetry also; and g: 
great credit by some satirical compositions, whic 
published in the early part of his life. To his 
praises he added that of an historian. His histo 
Florence is esteemed an elegant at least, thou 
partial composition. But the world is mos 
debted to him as an antiquarian. To his industry 
owe many noble remains of antiquity, which he 
deemed from that obscurity, in which barbarism 
involved them; particularly the works of Qui 
lian; which he had the happiness to find complet 
a ruined monastery. 

In what capacity he attended the council we] 
no account. Ashe relates matter of fact only, 
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jittle consequence. ‘The examination, and death 
Jerome, of which he was an eye-witness, affected 
1 in so strong a manner, that he gave a full ac- 
int of both to his friend Aretin at Rome, as the 
st extraordinary events he had met with, during 
residence at Constance. 'The reader will consi- 
‘his letter on this occasion, as a portrait warm 
m the life; and, if nota finished picture, at least 
ery spirited sketch. It was written originally in 
tin. ‘The following is not meant as a literal trans- 
on. Those circumstances, with which the reader 
h been already made acquainted, in the course of 
narrative, are omitted. 


Leiter from Poggée of Florence to Leonard 
| Aretin. 


‘In the midst of a short excursion into the coun- 
, 1 wrote to our common friend; from whom, I 
abt not, you have had an account of me. 

‘Since my return to Constance, my attention 
h been wholly engaged by Jerome, the Bohemian 
retic, as he is called. The eloquence, and learn- 
», which this person hath employed in his own de- 
ce are so extraordinary, that I cannot forbear giv- 
»you ashort account of him. 

‘To confess the truth, I never knew the art of 
aking carried so near the model of ancient elo- 
nce. It was indeed amazing to hear with what 
‘e of expression, with what fluency of language, 
l with what excellent reasoning he answered his 
ersaries ; nor was I less struck with the gracerul- 
s of his manver; the dignity of his action; and 
firmness and constancy of his whole behaviour. 
rieved me to think so great a man was labouring 
er so atrocious an accusation. Whether this ac- 
tion be a just one, God knows: for myself, I 
uire not into the merits. of it; resting satisfied 
u3 
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with the decision of my superiors.—But [ will j 
give you a summary of his trial. . 

“ After many articles had been proved agai 
him, leave was at length given him to answer e 
in itsorder. But Jerome long refused, strennow 
contending, that he had many things to say pre 
eusly in his defence; and that he ought first to 
heard in general, before he descended to particula 
When this was over-ruled, ‘ Here,’ said he, * sta 
ing in the midst of the assembly, here is justice ; h 
is equity. Beset by my enemies, I am already p 
nounced a heretic: | am condemned, before 1 
examined.— Were you Geds omniscient, instea 
an assembly of fallible men, you could not act 4 
more sufficiency.—Error is the lot of mortals; 
you, exalted as you are, are subject toit. But ¢ 
sider, that the higher you are exalted, of the m 
dangerous consequence are your errors.—As for 
I know I am a wretch below your notice: but 
Jeast consider, that an unjust action, in such an 
sembly, will be of dangerous example,’ 

“This, and much more, he speke with great. 
gance of language, in the midst of a very unruly é 
indecent assembly: and thus far at least he pf 
vailed; the council ordered, that he should — 
answer objections; and promised that heshouldt 
have liberty to speak. Accordingly, all,the arti 
alleged against him were publicly read; and f 
proved; alter which he was asked, whether he’ 
ought to object! It is incredible with what a 
ness he answered ; and with what amazing dexte 
he warded off every stroke of his adversaries. 
thing escaped him: bis whole behaviour was t 
great and pious. If he were indeed the man his 
fence speke him, he was so far from meriting des 
that in my judgment, he was net in any deg 
cuJpable.—In a word, he endeavoured to prt 
that the greater part of the charge was purely 
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rention of his adversaries.—Among other things, 
ling accused of hating and defaming the holy see, 
2 pope, the cardinals, the prelates, and the whole 
ttate of the clergy, he stretched out his hands, and 
‘id, in a most moving accent, ‘ On which side, 
yverend fathers, shall 1 turn me for redress? whom 
sll I implore! whose assistance can I expect? 
hich of you hath not this malicious charge entirely 
fenated from me? which of you hath it not changed 
bm a judge into an inveterate enemy ?—It was art- 
ily alleged indeed! ‘Though other parts of their 
arge were of less moment, my accusers might well 
jagine, that if this were fastened on me, it could 
it fail of drawing upon me the united indignation of 
y judges.’ 

On the third day of this memorable trial, what 
id past was recapitulated: when Jerome, having 
ptained leave, though with some difficulty to speak, 
pgan his oration with a prayer to God; whose di- 
ine assistance he pathetically implored. He then 
served, that many excellent men, in the annals of 
istory, had been oppressed by false witnesses, and 
jndemned by unjust judges. Beginning with pro- 
yane history, he instanced the death of Socrates, 
e captivity of Plato, the banishment of Anaxa- 
bras, and the unjust. sufferings of many others. He 
jen instanced the many worthies, of the old Testa- 
lent, in the same circumstances, Moses, Joshua, 
Janiel, and almost all the prophets ; and lastly those 
the new, John the baptist, St. Stephen and 
sers, who were condemned as seditious, prophane, 
‘immoral men. An unjust judgment, he said, pro- 
peding from a layic was bad: from a priest, worse ; 
ull worse from a college of priests ; and from a ge- 
eral council, superlatively bad.—These things he 
doke with such force and emphasis, as kept every 
he’s attention awake. 

*“ On one point he dwelt largely. As the merits 
| the cause rested ee upon the credit of wit- 
H 4 
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nesses, he took great pains to shew that very litt 
was due to those produced against him. He hi 
many objections to them, particularly their avow 
hatred to him; the sources of which he so palpab 
laid open, that he made a strong impression upon tf 
minds of his hearers; and not a little shook the er 
dit of the witnesses. The whole council was movee 
and greatly inclined to pity, ifnot to favour him. H 
added, that he came uncompelled to the coune 
and that neither his life nor doctrine had been sue 
as gave him the least reason to dread an appearat 
before them. Difference of opinion, he said, 
matters of faith bad ever arisen among learned méi 
and was always esteemed productive of trat 
rather than of error, where bigotry was laid asid 
Such he said was the difference between Austi 
and Jerome: and though their opinions were 1 
only different, but contradictory, yet the imputatic 
of heresy was never fixed on either. 
** Every one expected, that he would now eith 
retract his errors, or at least apologize for them: ba 
nothing of the kind was heard from him: he declare 
plainly, that he had nothing to retract. He launch 
out into an high encomium of Huss ; calling Ling 
holy man; and lamenting his cruel, and unjué 
death. He had armed himself, he said, with a f 
resolution to follow the steps of that blessed marty 
and to suffer with constancy whatever the mali¢ 
his enemies could inflict. ‘ The peijured witnesst 
(said he) who have appeared against me, have we 
their cause: but let them remember they have the 
evidence once more to give before a tribunal, whe 
falsehood can be no disguise.’ : 
“‘Tt was impossible to hear this pathetic spea 
without emotion. Every ear was captivated; al 
every heart touched.—But wishes in his favour wer 
vain : he threw himself beyond a possibility of mere} 
Braving death, he even provoked the vengeane 
' which was hanging over him. ‘“ If that holy ma 
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id he, speaking of Huss,) used the clergy with dis- 
ct, his censures were not levelled at them as 
iests, but as wicked men. He saw with indigna- 
yn, those reveuues, which had been designed for 
aritable ends, expended upon pageantry and riot.” 
“Through this whcle oration he shewed a most 
azing strength of memory. He had been confined 
most a year in a dungeon > the severity of which. 
aze he complained of, but in the language of a 
eat and good man. In this horrid place, he was 
prived of books and paper. Yet, notwithstanding 
is, and the constant anxiety, which must have hung 
er him, he was at no more loss for proper autho- 
ies and quotations, than if he had spent the inter-- 
ediate time at leisure in his study. 
His voice was sweet, distinct, and full : his action 
-way the most proper either to express indig= 
ion, or toraise pity; though. he made no afiected 
plication to the passions. of his audience. Firm, 
id intrepid, he stood before the council ; collected 
himself; and not only contemning, but seeming 
en. desirous of death. The greatest character in 
ient story could not possibly go. beyond him. if 
ere is-any justice im history, this. man will. be ad- 
ed by all posterity.—L speak not of: his errors: 
. these rest with him. What I adinired-was his 
ing, his eloquence, and amazing acuteness. God 
ows whether these things. were not the ground- 
ork of his-ruin. ; 
“Two days.were allowed him for reflection : during. 
hich time many. persons of consequence, and par- 
ularly my lord cardinal.of Flarence, endeavoured. 
bring him to a better mind. But persisting obsti- 
ely in his errors, he was condemned _as an heretic. 
© With a cheerful countenance; and more than. 
pical constancy, he met his fate ; fearing neither 
lath itself, nor the horrible form, in which it ap- 
ared, When he came to the place, he pulled off. 
! HO. 
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his upper garment, and made a short prayer * at 
stake; to which he was soon after bound with w 
cords, and an iron chain; and inclesed as high 
his breast with faggots. 

‘* Observing the executioner about to set fire tot 
wood behind his back, he cried out, ‘ Bring thy to 
hither. Perform thy office befere my face. Ha 
feared death, I might have avoided it.’ 

“‘ As the wood began to blaze, he sang an hy 
which the violence of the flame searce interrupte 

“Thus died this prodigious man. The epithe 
not extravagant. 1 was myself an eye-witness of 
whole behaviour. Whatever his life may have be 
his death, without doubt, is a noble lesson of pl 
losophy. ‘ 


“But it is time to finish this long epistle. ; 


will say 1 have had some leisure upon my hands : 
to say the truth, I have not much to do here. 
will, I hape, convince you, that greatness is 
wholly confined to antiquity. You will think 
perhaps tedious ; but I could have been more pr 
on a subject so copious. — Farewell, my dear Leona 


** Constance, May 20.” 


Such was the testimony borne to an adversary | 
this ingenuous papist. His friend Aretin was le 
candid. ‘‘ You attribute more,” says he, “ to th 
man, than I could wish. You ought at least to wr 
more cautiously of these things.” And indeed, it 
probable, Poggé would have written more cautious 
had he written a few days afterwards. But h 


® Flexis genibus veneratus est palum (saith the origina 
This certainly must have been a false interpretation of | 
praying with his face turned towards the stake. But oth 
historians, on Poggé’s authority, have taken up the notio 
that he prayed to the stake. 
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ptter is dated on the very day on which Jerome 
luffered, and came warm from the writer’s heart. It 
sufficiently plain, what Poggé himself thought of , 
he council, and its proceedings. His encomium on 
/erome, is certainly a tacit censure of them. 
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THE 


LIFE 
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ZISCA. 


In the lives of John Huss, and Jerome of Pragu 
we have seen great instances of the violence ar 
injustice of the council of Constance. That bigot 
assembly appeared to embrace any measures, and 
run any lengths, to establish the tyranny of the chu 
ofRome. The life of Zisca exhibits those scenes 
disorder and ruin, which might be expected as h 
-_Mmatural consequences of such furious zeal. 

The seal name of this eminent person was John d 
‘Trocznow. ‘The epithet Zisca was given him fron 
his having lost an eye; that word, in the Bohemia 
language, signifying one-eyed. He was a native 
Bohemia ; born of a good family, remarkable rath 
for its credit than its wealth. 

In the early part of his life, Zisca was introduei 
to Winceslaus, whom he served in the capacity of | 
page: but being tired of a subjection to the capi 
cious and trifling humours of that prince, he gay 
up all expectations from royal favour, and left hi 
country, with a resolution to seek his fortune abroat 
His intention was to enter into some military service 
having from his earliest youth discovered a stron 
inclination to the profession of arms, 
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He lived some time in Denmark, and afterwards in 
ywer Saxony; but we find him not in any employ- 
ent, till the breaking out of the wars with Poland, 
painst the knights of the ‘T'cutonic order. — 

The Poles embracing Christianity earlier than their 
eighbours, suffered from some of them a sort of na- 
onal persecution. ‘The irruptions of the Prussians 
ere particularly formidable; with which hardy 
eople they waged along and unsuccessful war. At 
ngth finding themselves reduced, they caiied to their 
ssistance the knights of the Teutonic order ; by 
hose alliance being strengthened, they scon brought 
\eir enemies to terms. 

To recompence these foreigners, or more probably 
) fulfil a previous engagement, they allowed them 
settle in Poland, and distributed lands among 
em. But the Poles had soon reason to repent of 
ieir civility. ‘These insolent inmates made early 
acroachments upon their benefactors ; and matters 
roceeding to extremity, a bloody war broke out. 
either side had much reason to boast, tili the year 
0, when the knights sutfered a total defeat :, tneir 
erly han was killed, and their whole army very 


verely handled. 

Zisca, who had entered, at the beginning of the 
ar, into the service of the king of Poland, distin- 
luished himself greatly im this battle. He led a bat- 
ilion in that wing, which first turned the fortune of 
heday. ‘The king presented him with a purse of 
cats for his services; and accompanied his libe- 
ility with a badge of honour, 

'The Polish generals however, net pursuing their 
jetory as they ought, the knights so far collected 
jemselves, as to enter with a good face into nego- 
ation. A treaty was soon afterwards concluded ; 
id Zisca finding his sword of no farther use in 
poland, returned into Bohemia; where we meet him 
vain, notwithstanding his former prejudices, in. the 


burt of Winceslaus ; and in office about his person. 
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Upon the tragical fate of Huss, which thre 
Bohemia into confusion, no one felt more acu 
than Zisca. He did not however, vent his indign 
tion, like others, in clamour and threatening 
guage : it sat in a melancholy gloom upon his bro 
and sunk into his heart. The king, we are 
seeing him, from a window of the palace, walkin 
a thoughtful posture, asked him upon what seri 
subject he was meditating? ‘“‘ Upon the bl 
affront,” answered Zisca, ‘‘ which your majesty’s 
jects have suffered at Constance.” ‘‘ It is true,” 
plied Winceslaus ; ‘‘ but I fear it is neither in y 
power, nor in mine to revenge it.” This circumstai 
we are told, first inspired Zisca with a resolution 
assert the religious liberties of his country. , 

Besides the affair of Constance, he wanted 
other motives to incite him to this enterprize. Thou 
aman of no great knowledge in matters of divin 
he had sagacity enough to see the necessity of a 
rough reformation in the discipline of the chur 
He had conceived hkewise a steady dislike to 
clergy; founded more upon the corruption of, thi 
lives than of their doctrine. We are told too, 
had personal cause of resentment ; a favourite si 
having been debauched by a monk. 7 
' But with whatever zeal Zisca and his friends we 
animated in private, in publie they observed a cor 
mendable temper. While the council still sat, the 
had hope that some healing expedient might be four 
Were the fathers there assembled in earnest, it wa 
impossible, they imagined, but something would 
dcne to remove abuses, and allay distempers, becom 
now so flagrant and alarming. ‘Phey resolved how 
ever, to wait the event. “a 
- With these vain hopes they were deluded, till i 
dissolution of the council, in the beginning of f 
year 1418. Their eyes were now fully openeq 
That great assembly of Christian bishops, from th 
result of whose counsels, a full reformation of a| 
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uses was expected, were so far from answering 
ose sanguine hopes, that they left things very little 
>tter than they found them ; many things worse, as 
inctified by a new authority.‘ Thus ended, (says 
ie impartial Lentant, in the conclusion of his his- 
iry,) the famous council of Constance ; in which it 
amnot be denied, but that some things were dune 
ly commendable, though that assembly by no 
eans answered the general expectation of the world. 
»condemned men, who at worst were only somewhat 
0 forward in their.zeal against abuses, which all 
*rious men acknowledged, and which even the coun- 
J itself disapproved. It spared errors likewise, 
hich certainly tended to the destruction of all true 
jigion. But what placed it in the worse light, 
ere the feeble efforts it made towards a Reformation 
‘the clergy ; though it is evident, from the testimony 
fall writers, that the reformation of the clergy was 
te avowed, and principal end it had in view.” 
The council being dissolved, the heads of the 
pforming party in Bohemia knew what they had now 
expect. They knew they had nothing to depend 
pon for the preservation of their religious liberties, 
ot their own strength, and spirit. 

| If any hope of favour {rom the court of Rome still 
pmained, it was wholly dissipated by aletier, which 
je new pope, Martin V. sent into Pohemia, soon 
ter his election. This letter was directed to the 
[ussites, whom he charges with many and great 
presies. In particular, he tells them, they had 
jampled upon the statues of the san‘s, «nd the 
sremcnies of the church ;—that they had celebrated 
ie feasts of John Huss, and Jerome of Prague ;— 
rat the sacrament under both species had keen ad- 
imistered amoug them;—and, in one word, that 
xe church was never worse treated under Nero, than 
| had been by them. He still liowever, gives them 
pes of favour, if they would return aya’n within 
ieir ancient pale: but threatens, if they continued 
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obstinate, to cut them off entirely from the churel 
and give them as a prey to iheir enemies. 

Martin not resting his cause entirely upon thi 
letter, sent the cardinal Dominichi, as his legat 
into Bohemia. This minister soon informed himse 
of the temper of the country; and after a short an 
fruitless negotiation, wrote letters to the pope and 1 
the emperor r Sigismond, (who claimed the crown afte 
Winceslaus, and was of course greatly interested i 
the affair) acquainting them, it was in vain to expet 
any submission in that country, through means le 
effectual than open force. 

During this negotiation, the heads of the reformin 
party, foreseeing the evil at a distance, concer 
measures for their safety. In the summer of 
year 1418, they had a general meeting at the cas 
of Wisgrade ; the design of which was, to delibera 
on the best means of preserving the liberties of t 
church of Bohemia. They had no reverence for 
pope ; and very little for the emperor: with the 
own sovereign they were desirous of keeping term 
Their first resolution therefore was to sound the im 
clinations of Winceslaus ; -that capricious pri 
having yet given them no certain evidence either 
his favour or aversion. With this view, they se 
deputies to the king ; who in the name of the-asse 
bly, acquainting him with the increasing numbers 
their sect, requested the use of more churches. 

Winceslaus was. surprised rather at the spirit i 
which. the request was made, than at the reques 
itself. He was dissatisfied, as much. as they were 
with the affair of, Constance; but he chose to hay 
the resentment due upon that occasion, to, appear a 
coming from himself; and he had no inclination, a 
this time to shew it. On the other hand,i her 
was a violent party, which would. take no. denial 
whose strength he knew, as well as his own compa 
rative wenkness.: ; and though it-was hard for a-mo 
narc’z to receive law from his subjects, (for he coul 
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t but consider their request as a demand,) yet the 
membrance of past misfortunes had taught him to 
't many restraints upon himself. 

‘Agreeable to this perplexity, and to the darkness 
ihis.own character, he answered the deputies 
asively. He was greatly inclined, he said, to 
your them; but disapproved passion and tumult. 
le required them therefore, to rely upon his honour ; 
d as a pledge of their good intentions, to deposit 


With this answer the deputies returned. It was 
| no means satisfactory ; avd the more violent were 
' breaking all measures forthwith. ‘The debates 
these fierce spirits becoming tumultuous, Zisca 
ddenly starting up, cried out, ‘Gentlemen, I 
ve long known the king, and am thoroughly ac- 
fainted with his temper: arm yourselves, and follow 
>.” "Thus attended he stood be‘ore Winceslaus : 
Behold, (said he,) a body of your majesty’s faithful 
bjects: we have brought our arms, as you com- 
nded ; shew us your enemies ; and you shail have 
ison to acknowledge, that our weapons can be 
no hands more faith.ul to you, than in those which 
Wd them.” In a capricious, unprincipled mind, a 
dden evasion hath often the weight of argument. 
had on this occasion. Struck with the heroic lan- 
lage, and appearance of these brave men, the 
ig cried out, “Take your arms, gentlemen, and 
ic them propeily.”—This action first recommended 
sca to the confidence of his party; and gave an 
est of those strokes of policy, which his mind 
fitful of expedients, was afterwards found so ca- 
ble of displaying. 

‘The restraint however, which Winceslaus put 
ion the reformers, was soon removed. ‘Tired with 
© past, and dreading the future, which he saw 
iproaching in a storm, that unhappy prince at 
igth gave way to the anguish ef his spirit, and 
ok under a weight of grief. His death was acce- 
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lerated by a violent fit of passion, in the agony 
which he expired; leaving it a contest among his 
rians, whether the man or the prince was more 
temptible i in his character. 

Upon the death of Winceslaus, the crown of E 
hemia was claimed, as bath been said, by his brothe 
the emperor Sigismond. ‘This claim made an en i 
change in the system of the reformers. They n@ 
saw their civil, as well as religious liberties in d 
ger ; and came to ap unanimous resolution to oppé 
the emperor at the hazard of their lives. They we 
persuaded they had a constitutional right to elect the 
own prince ; ee against Sigismond ‘they had mat 
objections. Te share he had in. the business. 
Censtance had rendered him odious to the whi 
reforming party. but his avowed principles in ~ 
your of the court of Rome, were the grand obstael 

On the other hand, the friends of the emperor 
the head of whom was the queen dowager, who 
been appointed regent, took measures to support 
title. They proclaimed him at Prague ; administe 
caths to these in office about the court; and remoy 
such as were thought ili affected to his governmer 

The reformers, unwilling to give the queen | 
advantage by their delay, took arms without fart 
hesitation ; and chusing Zisca their general, declat 
war against all the adherents of the emperor, ai 
upholders of the tyranny of the church of Rome. — 

The regular clergy felt the effects of this comm 
tion. These, wherever found, Zisca treated- wi 
sufficient severity. ‘‘ Let us,” said he, encourag) 
his men, ‘‘ drive these fatted hogs from their sties 

The qgueen-regent alarmed at these proceedir 
wrote an account of them to the emperor, intrea 
speedy aid, and assuring him, the insurrection ¥ 
by no means trivial. 

Sigismond was, at that time, engaged in an ex 
dition against the Turks ; and could not immediat 


without some discredit, turn his arms towards I 
4 ¥ 
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smia. The queen, thus left to herself, exerted a 
sirit proportioned to the emergence; and drawing 
gether what troops she was able, strengthened the 
orks of Prague, and shut herself up in it with a 
od garrison. She was well assured, however, the 
ty was not wholly hers, the new town being chiefly 
habited by reformers. With great skill therefore 
'e fortified all the avenues, which led from one town 
the other; and in particular the bridge over the 
tuldaw. - 

The standard of the reformers having been erected 
ly a few weeks, Zisca found himseif at the head | 
40,000 men; a body of troops less formidable for 
leir numbers, than for their martial ardour. Well 
20wing that action is the life of a tumultuary army, 
s took the field without delay ; and finding himself 
i want of garrisons, for almost every for fresh in the 
ngdom was in the hands of the imperialists, he re- 
ilved te open the campaign by the siege of Pilsen. 
his town lay conveniently ‘or him, as it was in the 
idst of a country greatly devoted to his interest. 
ere his troops first signalized their courage. 
hough few of them had seen action before, they 
ounted the wall like veterans; and after a short 
spute became masters of the fortress. Zisca hay- 
2 added to its works, put a garriscn into it, and 
ade it_a place of arms. 

‘From hence he sent out parties, and took in i 
istles, and strong holds in the neighbourhood : 

at in a little time he found ail the south-west wae 
} Bohemia in his hands ; and his army greatly in- 
veased by these conguests. 

|While “Zisca was thus employed, his friends in 
lrague were endeavouring their utmost to make 
iemselves masters of the city. Notwithstanding 
1e watchful eye, which was continually upon them, 
hey bad their private meetings ; and having formed 
scheme, they made a desperate attempt to pass the 
uldaw, where that river divides, at the isle of St. 
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Benedict. The encounter was sharp and blood 
the imperialists however maintained their posts. — 
The reformers, not discouraged, made their nex 
attempt upon the bridge. Here they fought wi 
incredible firmness, and with more suceess. Fi¥ 
days, and five nights, with little intermission, th 
dispute lasted: during which time, both parties, @ 
may be imagined, suffered greatly ; and some of th 
fairest buildings of the town, particularly the greq 
council-chamber, were destroyed. The reformers 
length carried their point ; and the imperialists to 
shelter in the castle. 
‘he emperor was now alarmed in earnest. 
withdrew his troops suddenly from the confines < 
Turkey, and making hasty marches towards Bohem 
with part of his cavalry, appointed his army to foll 
his rout. i 
At Brin in Moravia he halted ; and being grea 
desirous of bringing matters to a fair accommodati 
sent deputies to Piague to treat of peace. 
At tie lead of these deputies was Gaspar Seli 
one of the most accomplished statesmen of his tim 
His father was a German, and his mother an Italia 
From tiese he inherited the good qualities of ea 
peopie; the solidity of the one; the imsinuatt 
manners of the other ; and the characteristic foib) 
of neither. 9 
This artful minister put the emperor's affairs in 
a hopeful train. He managed all parties with sue 
dexterity, convincing them how much it was tf 
interest to coalesce ; that he soon brought on a treat 
Asa preliminary, Zisca gave up Pilsen, and ail #l 
other fortresses he had taken. He seems indeed 
have been influenced by the citizens of Pragt 
who, having seen their town miserably harrass 
in the late commotions, were already weary of 1 
dispute. 
In this hopeful way were the affairs of the empe 
when an unhappy letter, which he wrote to 
q 
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iagistrates of Prague, ruined all. In this letter, 
fter congratulating them on the prospect of a speedy 
eace, which he mentions as an event equally advan- 
geous to all parties, he tells them, he hopes, they 
all never have occasion to repent the confidence 
rey had placed in him; and promises to govern, 
fter the model of his father, the emperor Charles. 
hether by governing after the model of his father, 
igismond meant only in civil matters, which is most 
robable; or whether he ins:nuated his intention 
ith regard to religion, it is certain he expressed 
imself either negligently or imprudently. It was 
ner caught up and propagated among the re- 


prmers, whose watchful ears were alarmed by the 
vast sound of danger, that the emperor had at least 
ealt honestly with them ;—that he had now shewn 
is full intention ;—that he could not even keep on 
ae disguise, till he had them faitly in his power ; 
pt they thanked God, they had yet time to take 
ther measures. 

If any thing was wanting, after this imprudent 
‘tter, to ruin the interests of Sigismond in Bohemia, 
is impolitic behaviour afterwards completed the 
fork, Having put the treaty of Prague, as he 
oped, on a good footing, he went to Breslaw ; 
there, it seems, the spirit of Zisca had diffused it- 
If; and the citizens had shewn some zeal in his 
c. They opened their gates however to the em- 
ror; and received him with great appearance of 
votion. Sigismond, instead of taking these half- 
med subjects under his protection, and caressing 
vem with tenderness, was improperly advised to 
ake a strict enquiry after the authors of the late 
sturbances, many of whom he treated with severity 
ough. ‘The impolitic monarch was unacquainted 
ith the spirit of these men: he had not yet iearned, 
iat persecution in no shape could subdue them; 
d that nothing could work upon them, but gentle 
ment, and great toleration. 
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The conduct of Sigismond at Breslaw was’ 
alarm-bell from one end of Bohemia to the otht 
Not a man but was ready to take arms. “ 
shall we see ourselves tamely slaughtered like she 
Let us shew this haughty tyrant, that we are not: 
victims destined to his knife.” ° 

The high spirit, which was thus ribet among ff 
reformers, soon shewed itself in action. Their first 
tempt was on the castle of Prague; of the town { 
were already in possession. *Phis strong fort 
was maintained for the emperor by Zincho, a Ge 
man officer, in whom the queen had great confident 
But he deceived her expectation. Zisca, who ki 
the governor’s foible, bad so high for his virtue, 1 
he became master of the castle pa strikin 
blow. 4 

Sigismond by this time saw his errors ; and 
only left, if possible, to retrieve them. The h 
of peace, he observed, had greatly dissipated 
tumultuary army of the reformers. He resol¥ 
therefore to attack them with what troops he hi 
about him, which consisted only of a few regimi 
of horse, the gross of his army not being yet arriy 
~ and, if possible to crush them, before they could 

associate. 6 

But Zisca, sufficiently upon his guard, retre: 
before his unskilful enemies into a mountainous @ 
rocky country, where he knew their horse would 
be an incumbrance to them. Having thus che 
his ground, he drew up his small army, which 
composed entirely of infantry, in a very advantage 
manner; and on the nineteenth of August, 
presented himself to the enemy. 

The imperialists saw their danger, but held 
how to avoid it. ‘To fighton horseback was imp 
ticable: to retreat, barely possible. Dismount 
they formed on foot. But Zisca seconding his’ 
duct with his bravery, fell on them with such in 
sistible fury, that they were immediately throy 
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mnfusion ; and were all either cut in pieces on the 
yot, or slaughtered in the defiles. 

‘The fabulous writers of those -times attribute this 
ctory to a very improbable device of Zisca. He 
‘dered the women, we are informed, who attended 
is camp, to strew their handkerchiefs and apronsyin 
ie front of the army, in which the spurs of the im- 
srialists being intangled, the reformers had an easy 
ictory. 

Zisca, whose army daily increased, pursuing his 
onquest, appeared suddenly before ‘Ausea. This 
ywn had little favour to expect, having always 
eated the reformers with more than usual severity, 
‘the instigation chiefly of Ulric, the governor, a 
an of a savage disposition. The formality of a 
eve not suiting the circumstances of Zisca, he made 
general assault ; and after a sharp dispute carried 
ig town. He gave orders, the same, day to set it 
a fire, and level it with the ground ; leaving behind 
ma monument of his vengeance, ill-becoming the 
ause in which he fought. The unhappy Ulric, fall- 
g into his hands, was put to an ignominious death. 


ies, at this time allowed him, in fortifying a camp. 
though the summer was wearing apace, yet he had 
ason to expect the emperor would lie quiet only 
he had collected his troops. The push, he 
, ubted not, would be vigorous ; and if any sinister 
‘ent should await hin, he foresaw, that all would 
t > sme if he had no retreat. Pilsen he bad given 
; Prague indeed was in his hands; but Prague 
as a divided town; too extensive for a garrison, 
too populous. 

Near Bechin, the provincial town of its circle, 
yout 40 miles south of Prague, an arm of the Mul- 
aw, Winding round acragey hill, forms a peninsula, 
e neck of which is scarce thirty feet broad. ‘The 
itself is accessible on one side only. This was 
e place which Zisca chose for his camp; a place, 
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which nature had nobly fortified to his hand. 7) 
declivity he assigned to his companions, on wh 
they pitched their tents ; at the summit he eree 
his own; inclosing the whole with a good rampa 
and fortifying the neck of the peninsula with a br 
ditch, and two strong towers. In time these te 
became houses, his own pavilion a castle, and~ 
ramparts and ditches, impregnable walls. To1 
fortress he gave the name of Taber, alluding to, 
hill on which it stood. It makes, at this day, an 
pearance in the maps of Bohemia. 

While Zisca was employed in this inasisioalll 
had intelligence, that a body of imperial horse lay 
the neighbourhood, observing his motions. He t 
his opportunity, and surprising them at midnig 
surrounded the village in which they were quarter 
and made the whole. party, consisting of a “a 
men, prisoners of war. 

The action was trifling, but had consequent 
which Zisca did not foresee. He had long wante 
body of horse, which, in the necessity of his affa 
he had never been able to raise; and thought 
suits of armour and horses, which on this occasi 
fell into his hands, were a very valuable prize, 
they might become a good foundation for a body 
cavalry ; without which he never afterwards took 
field. He was himse!f an excellent horseman, ft 
of horses, and of the management of them; ant 
in any one part of the general’ s duty he laid him: 
more particularly out, it seems to have been int 
of forming his cavalry. a 

Theattenticn of Zisca, was, at this time; for ai 
days engaged in a very extraordinary manner. ~ 
enthusiastic Picard ; or as others call him, a Flem 
of the name of Picard, leaving his own country, ¢ 
passing the Rhine, wandered into Bohemia. On 
journey, he had drawn many followers of both se? 
after him ; whom he deceived by a strange volubi) 
of rhapsody ; and pretences to a power little | 
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van Almighty; of which he seemed to give many 
ery surprizing instances. Whatever his impostures 
ere, they were sufficiently adapted to the credulity 
Fhis followers ; with whom, and such proselytes as 
e gained in the country he seized an island upon 
1e Muldaw, not far from Tabor, where he settled in 
ne form of a society. 

Here he began to unfold his doctrines ; which dif- 
wed little from those of the old Adamites, and were 
1a high degree impious and detestable. He de- 
ared himself the Son of God, called himself Adam, 
ad professing he was sent to revive the law of 
ature, made his religion to consist chiefly in the en- 
disuse of cloaths, and in the free indulgence of 
mmiscuous lust. ‘The children thus born, were ac- 
mted free; all a besides were considered 
# slaves. 

These vile sectaries soon n became a general pest. 
smong their other horrid extravagancies, they made 
4 excursion into the country, and put to the sword 
fewer than 200 of the peasants: ‘‘ They were 
# faves, and did not deserve the breath of God.” 

| Zisca being now at leisure, was easily wrought on 
' the desires of the country, to extirpate these ex- 
rable wretches. The peasants furnishing boats, 
invaded the island ; and the Adamites, except a 
iw, who died in arms, were all taken. ‘They were 
qually involved in guilt, and, after a very summary 
m of justice, were all put to death. 

While Zisca was thus engaged, the emperor was 
aking preparations for a more formidable attempt 
jan he had yetmade. MRoused by the late successes 
¢ bis antagonist, he began now to think the affair 
Lew serious ; and having drawn together his whole 
irce, and pressed into his service a body of Silesians, 
) entered Bohemia, on the side of Glatz; which 
iwn, with many other places, submitted. In a few 
ays, he arrived before Prague, and encamped witbin 
bIf a league of the city. ” As he had many friends 
VOL. I. 
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in the place, he chose to make his first effort im 
way of negotiation. ii. ite 5 


Upon the earliest news of the emperor’s mat 
Zisca, with an equal army, was in motion. He: 
secretly glad to hear, that Sigismond had made 
attempt on Prague; not doubting but he would 
obliged to waste the remaining part of the summe’ 
a fruitless siege. It was matter therefore of eq 
concern and astonishment to him, to see from 
heights, as he approached the town, the empe' 
standard erected on the castle. He was soon 
formed, that Sigismond had followed the exam 
which himself had set ; and upon a good underst 
ing with the governor, had found the means o 
troducing 4000 men into that fortress, the ever 
before. He was informed too, that the imperia 
had made an attempt upon the town that morni 
and were in hopes of mastering it, before relief she 
arrive. ; 

Zisca had now an opportunity of displaying 
great talents. Upon reflection he began to | 
that if the town only could hold ont, he might 
by an after game, recover all. Being acquai 
with every defile, and spot of ground in the nei 
bourhood, he harassed the Imperialists with co 
nual alarms, beat them from their works, seized ey 
post as they deserted it, and allowing them onb 
very disadvantageous field of battle, which it 
been ruin to accept, obliged the whole body of th 
at length to retire into the castle. He had now ¢o 
pleted half his work: what remained was as ex 
ditiously performed. ‘With great art and indus} 
he so entirely blockaded the place, that the empe 
in the same instant saw the necessity, and the impr 
ticability of a retreat. . 

Sigismond was now in great perplexity. Py 
up in straitened quarters, with a numerous garris 
no magazines provided, and no prospect of relief, 
had nothing before him, but famine and pestilen 
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, what he dreaded as much as either, the vengeance 
Zisca, who would certainly make him pay the ut- 
yst price of the advantage he had gained. Full of 
ese racking thoughts, he put on however an air of 
mposed dignity which no man could better assume: 
d to divert the melancholy of those about him, 
d intoxicate the imaginations of the soldiery, is 
Jered himself to be crowned king of Bohemia. 
is vain piece of pageantry was performed by the 
shbishop of Prague, who had thrown himself under 
| protection. ‘The marquis of Brandenburg, the 
otor of Saxony, and the archduke of Austria, Ree 
‘ved under Sigismond, assisted at the ceremony. 

isca’s joy, upon this happy crisis of his atfains, 
ssed the bounds of his usual moderation. . ‘ Now, 
friends,” he would say to his officers, ‘‘ it is ours 
give law. From this glorious day, let Bohemia 
st the establishment of her liberties.” In the 
an time he remitted nothing of his accustomed 
our. His works were carried on with unabated 
jour; he visited every post himself, and hourly 
nected, as the reward of his Sones yg that his prey 
uld oe into his hands. 


A) 


thad nothing to depend on but the edge of his 
wd, in circumstances, which would have added 
ingth to the feeble, he determimed to hazard all 
in one desperate push. He had the best intelli- 
bce, from his friends in the city, of all that passed 
Zisca’s quarters ; which he suddenly attacked at 
might, with all his forces, where he was well in- 
ined the post was weakest. The Taborites, by 
sh name Zisca’s adherents began now to be ‘dis- 
ished, were not surprised. Both sides fought, 
men, who had their religion, and liberty at stake. 
‘imperialists in the end “prevailed by mere supe- 
ity of numbers ; and opened the pass, before any 
iorcement could arrive. 

12 
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The rising sun discovered the slaughter, and | 
rible confusion of the night ; and -did full credi 
the bravery of the Taborites, who with a handft 
men had resisted an army: and Zisea, though un 
tunate, made such an impression upon his enen 
by the firmness of his troops, as was never afterw: 
forgotten. 

Some authors relate, that Sigismond escaped 
means of a very extraordinary stratagem. He 
together a quantity of combustibles, in which 
mixed a drug of such a nature, that when firec 
emitted a most pestilential stench. The smok 
this, say these writers, heimg driven in the face 
the enemy, occasioned them immediately to abat 
their post. This improbable tale seems to 
arisen, from the emperor’s making his attack wi 
the cover of smoke; or invented from a belief, 
Zisca could not be conquered by any ordinary ne 

The post, which the imperialists had thus fo 
was not far from the camp of the Taborites, wi 
was the head-quarters of Zisca. Prompted by 
success, the emperor came to a speedy resoluti 
day-break, to endeavour to force this liken 
Not satisfied with an escape, he now strove 
mastery; and encouraging his men still covered) 
dust, and blood, he led them to the ascent, on wi 
Zisca lay encamped. ‘‘ Yonder,” cried he, 4 
your provisions.” ‘The hungry veterans pressed) 
the camp, thinned by numerous outposts, was 
stantly entered ; and the Taborites could only dj 
its defence. As we are not informed that Zisea 
in the action, it is probable he was in some ¢ 
quarter at the time of the attack. 

This was a cruel stroke upon him. His hj 

»were now entirely bla asted. A favourable opp 
nity had been wrested from him ; his camp had’ 
destroyed, and his baggage plundered. But 
were trivial losses. Another opportunity @ 
offer ; his tents and baggage might easily bi 
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aced. But the loss of his credit in arms he dreaded 
; anirreparable loss. His being thought invin- 
ble, he well knew could only support his cause ; 
14 he had sufficient reason to fear, that if his troops 
teemed him less the favourite of heaven, than they 
ad hitherto done, they would instantly desert.— 
hese were the mortilying reflections, which accom- 
anied his retreat. 
In the mean time Sigismond made the utmost of 
isadvantage. The principal of Zisca’s posts he 
sized ; and, returnin, to his old enterprize, blocked 
9 the city. Here division reigned. The empe- 
yr’s party was strong ; but Zisca’s prevailed to keep 
e gates shut: and such was the extreme disorder 
f the place, and the rancour which appeared on 
oth sides, that sober men had just grounds to fear 
he worst from the success of either. 
While Sigismond was thus engaged in the siege 
| Prague, Zisca was employed in recruiting his 
tmy; in which he had better success than he ex- 
ected. ‘The spirit of his adherents was of too high 
temper to be cooled by one sinister event. The 
uarrel was important. Their interests were deeply 
mbarked ; and there was no reason yet to give up 
for lost. They fully confided in their general ; 
nd seemed to make it a point to shew that confidence 
ly their activity in raising troops. So that in fact 
lefore Zisca could feel his loss, it was repaired. 
) Sigismond had now lain six weeks before Prague, 
larassed daily by the army of Zisca, which seemed 
» have recovered fresh spirits from its defeat. The 
josts of the imperialists were attacked ; their forag- 
g straitened ; and their provisions cut off. Once 
igismond had the mortification to see a considerable 
art of his troops defeated, and very roughly handled. 
lis supplies too from Germany came in more lei- 
arely than he expected. These things abated 
reatly that eagerness wie which he began his de- 
i 
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sign. But an event soon afterwards totally -— 
raged him. 

Near Prague stood a craggy hill, which Zise 
thinking it a post of advantage, had seized and ft 
tified. From this eminence he greatly annoyed fl 
emperor; so that Sigismond at length found, he mi 
either give up all hopes of taking the city, or mal 
himself master of this post. His efforts were ineffe 
tual: the post was stronger than he supposed, whe 
he attempted force; better guarded, when he-@ 
tempted surprize. One effort more he was det 
mined tomake. With this view he sent the marqa 
of Misnia with a large body of'men, sufficient as 
thought, toforce it. The marquis met with little 
oppose his march. ‘The Taborites, except a fe 
cautious skirmishers, lay close in their trench 
The imperialists, misjudging this the effect of fea 
ascended with the more presumption. They no 
approached the craggy part of the top, overcon 
with toil; when on a sudden the Taborites leapit 
out, with loud shouts, from every part of the i 
trenchments, fell on them with all the fury of m 
patient ardour. Amazement checked the imperi 
ists, and the first shock obliged them to give groum 
They would have retreated, but their able adversai 
had made sure work,—their retreat was interceptet 
They had only to chuse the manner of their deat 
On one hand were the swords of an enraged foe 
on the other a precipice. ‘The whole affair was ii 
stantly decided ; and before mercy could take plae 
scarce an object of mercy remained. ‘The man 
himself, with a few of his followers, escaped. 

This terrible disaster, by which the emperor lo: 
near one third of his army, reduced him to the 
cessity of raising the siege. He gave all necess 
orders by sun-set; and, at the close of the eveni 
drew off his troops in silence, without drum” 
trumpet, accompanied with all those signs of mu 
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ajection, and terrors of alarm, which commonly at- 
ind disgraced armies. Zisca pursued hisrear ; but 
ith little advantage, the emperor conducting his 
| treat ina very masterly manner. 
Thus ended this momentous affair: in which great 
ilitary skill, and great courage had been shewn on 
pth sides. So equal indeed the contention had 
en, that it is hard to say, whether Sigismond de- 
bryed more praise by obliging Zisca to raise the 
ege of the castle; or Zisca by obliging him to raise 
ie siege of the town. Undistinguishing Fame how- 
yer blew her trumpet over the banners of the suc- 
ssful hero; and gave Zisca that full glory, which 
s noble adversary should have divided with him. 
Such was the first summer of the war; in which 
fee sufficiently tried his strength, and found the 
yurage of his men proportioned to any service. He 
id the satisfaction likewise of finding himself, not- 
athstanding his many losses, at the head of a greater 
my when he sista than when he opened the 
mpaign. 
Early in the spring, of the next year, 1421, Zisca 
ok the field; and began this campaign, as he had 
egun the last, by destroying all the monasteries, 
hich he met with in his march. His design was 
don the Castle of Wisgrade, a strong fortress near 
rague, where Sigismond had placed a numerous 
MYison. fe endeavoured first to take it by storm; 
it losing many men in the attempt, and seeing 
tle likelihood of succeeding im that way, he turned 
le siege into a blockade, 
‘The magazines of the besieged in a little time 
owing scanty, and their very horses being now con- 
med, “they began to think of a capitulation ; and. 
‘oposed to deliver up the castle within so many 
ays, if the emperor did not relieve it. "The con- 
on was accepted, and the time being nearly 
apsed, Zisca had intelligence, that Sigismond was 
proaching with his ant, He put himself immedi- 
I 
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ately in a posture to receive him; and sent advie 
of his march to Prague. The Taborite party ther 
instantly taking arms posted themselves according t 
Zisca’s direction, in some defiles, through which 
imperialists were obliged to pass. Sigismond, 
expecting hostilities from that quarter, and havi 
his eye fixed on Zisca, fell into the snare. It was 
massacre, rather than a battle; and the emperor es 
caped with a remainder of his army, only because 
enemies were too much fatigued to urge the slaughte 
farther. The severity of this action fell chiefly upe 
the Hungarian, and Moravian troops ; hea 
ficers, the prime nobility of their respective coun 
tries, distinguishing themselves with great spirit, | 
any distinction could be made in such confusior 
were almost entirely cut off. Some writers give 
credit of this action to Zisca in person. He re 
treated, we are told, at the emperor's approach; an 
in the security of the night returning, attacked hi 
camp with such fury, as soon ended the contest. — 
The emperor, thus maimed, was in no condition t 
keep his appointment with the castle of Wisgra 
which immediately surrendered upen the news of 
defeat. This was the most valuable acquisition whi 
Zisca had made, no garrison in those parts holdin 
a larger territory in devotion. P 
Zisca was now at leisure to attend a little to th 
work of Reformation; a work which he had exce 
ingly at heart. For himself, though he was more 
soldier than a divine; yet he had in general an utte 
detestation of the supremacy of the court of Rome 
and a high esteem for the memory of Huss. Wha 
he aimed at therefore was to give a form and settle 
ment, to the opinions of that reformer. With thi 
view he consulted those especially, for whom he kney 
Huss had ever the highest regard; and shewed 
could, on this occasion, exert as much prudent ea 
tion, as on other occasions he had exerted vigour ant 
activity. 
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While Zisca was thus employed in establishing a 
urch, like the Jews in Ezra’s time, he kept his 
(ord continually drawn. Sigismond, though he 
ist not fairly meet him, would harass him with con- 


eased at these frequent visits. ‘‘ It is friendly,” 


Sting in their scabbards.” 

Indeed Zisca had less to fear from the enemy than 
om inaction. Danger was the great central force, 
nich drew men to him; and his authority rose im 
foportion to the fears of the multitude. Of course, 
E dreaded no artifice like a false peace. He well 
ew how easily the minds of the people were de- 
lded ; and he wanted those necessary means of 
keping a body of men together, which his adversary 
ssessed; a military law, and a military chest. 
Here native authority stood in lieu of both. 

) He had an evil too of another kind to contend with. 
be Bohemian clergy were in general, beyond con- 
(ption, ignorant: and too many of those, who came 
fer to the reformed opinions, brought nothing with 
em, in support of the new cause they had adopted, 
itan inflamed zeal against the pope, and the em- 
jror. Not afew of these bigots followed the camp 
Zisca ; and having great influence upon the 
lople, which they were forward, on all occasions, to 
sew, they frequently interfered with his schemes, 
jd opposed his measures. A festival, or a fast-day, 
1s improper for action ; the east-side of a town was 
ver to be attacked; an encampment was to be 
med, and an army drawn up, as nearly as could 
{in the form of across. These were in general, 
pints not only of moment, but of indispensable ne- 
(ssity. 
Indeed Zisca had never more occasion for his ad- 
€ss, nor, upon any occasion, more shewed it, than 
the management’ of these misguided zealots. In 
ifles he conformed, with great deference, to their 
¢ 15 


} 


fant alarms. Nor was Zisca, in his heart, dis- 


. settled by degrees into a confirmed authority ; 
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humours, that he might with a better grace rem 
strate in matters of importance. The influence ht 
ever which he had from the first over the soldie 


in proportion as more weight was thrown into ] 
scale, the other ascended. The clergy had bes 
made themselves so contemptible in many instané 
that even the common soldiers began to detect f 
folly. History takes notice of a ridiculous accidi 
which contributed not a little to destroy their cre 
They had expressed their dislike to a piece of gro 
where Ziscalay eycamped ; and with great haug 
ness had ordered the entrenchments to be raz 
The chief, unwilling to relinquish a situation, wh 
was very advantageous, with equal firmness pel 
vered. But he was given to understand, that) 
remonstrance was to no purpose ;—that fire wo 
certainly the next day descend from heaven w 
that accursed spot ;—and that he must instantly 
camp, unless he chose to see his men burnt alive] 
fore his face. This dreadful prediction of di 

wrath spread an alarm through the camp, wh 
Zisca had not influence to withstand; the soldi 
scarce waited for orders: the tents were instal 
torn up, and the ground entirely deserted. In 
morning, when every one expected to see the devo 
spot overwhelmed with a tempest of fire, such at 
luge of rain fell, as if sent on purpose to turn 1 
prophecy into ridicule. The troops were asham 
of their folly in listening to sug¢h teachers; and 
_ became a common jest in the army, that the propl 
cies of their clergy, and the completion, were as< 
posite to cach other, as fire and water.—In the 
fancy however of his affairs, these people had git 
great disturbances to Zisca; whose ustal metl 
was, when he observed any symptoms of uneasii 
in his camp, to spread alarms, and draw his men 
action. He thought it imprudent to suffer the ¢ 
rel to languish, till the full establishment of pe 

3 
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: found it for himself ; making expeditions into the 
antry, and destroying the castles, and strong holds, 
lherever he became master. 
‘One of these expeditions almost proved fatal to 
m. He was incamped before the town of Rubi, 
ich he had almost reduced to extremities. As he 
as Viewing a part of the works, where he intended 
i assault, an arrow shot from the wall struck him in 
eeye. The wound being thought dangerous, the 
tgeons of the army proposed his being carried to 
sue, where he might have the best advice. In 
ality they were a afraid of being cut in pieces by the 
wops, if he should die under their hands. When 
S remoyal to the capital was resolved on, it was 
ficult to check the contest among the soldiets, 
luo strove for the honour of carrying their wounded 
pneral. At Prague the arrow was extracted; which 
ping barbed, tore cut the eye with it; and it was 
ared, the fever which succeeded might prove fatal 
Lim. His life however, though with difficulty, 
las saved. 
| He was totally blind: his friends therefore were 
rprized to hear him talk after his recovery, of set- 
ag out for the army; and did what was in their power 
dissuade him from it. But he continued resolute: 
I have yet, ” said he, ‘‘ my blood to shed; let me 
»gone.” He suffered himself however to undergo 
2 affected formality of being intreated by a depu- 
ion from the aymy; and enjoyed the pleasure of 
varing the soldiers, in tumults around his quarters, 
y aloud, ‘“‘ they would throw dewn their arms, un- 
ss their ‘general. -were restored.” 
Ih the mean time Sigismond had lain quiet: at 
ist his army, since its defeat before Wisgrade, had 
ed in no shape in Bohemia, but in that ef 
uting parties. This calm in the emperor's quar- 
was only the lowering stillness of a rising storm. 


gismond had been making preparations during the 
16 
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summer. At Nuremburgh he convened the sta 
of the empire. Here, in full convention, (for, 
seems no prince except the elector of Treves, 
absent,) he opened to them his embarrassed circu 
stances ; and entreated them for the sake of the 
sovereign, for the honour of the empire, and in t 
cause of their religion, to put themselves in arm 
His harangue had its effect. Proper measures we 
concerted ; and the assembly broke up, with an un 
nimous resolution to make this audacious rebel fe 
the full weight of the empire: and that the bl 
might fall the more unexpected, it was resolved 
defer it till the end of the year; when it was hope 
that Zisca might the more easily be surprized, 
great part of his troops left him in the winter, a 
returned again in the spring. 

The campaign, as that chief imagined, was n 
over, when he was suddenly alarmed by the report 
these vast preparations ; and soon after with 
march of two powerful armies against him; one 
which was composed of confederate Germans, unde 
the marquis of Brandenburg, the archbishop « 
Mentz, the count-palatine of the Rhine, and othe 
princes of the empire: the other of Hungarians an 
Silesians, under the emperor himself. The forme 
were to invade Bohemia on the west; the latter o 
the east. They were to meet in the middle; and 2 
they affected to give out, would crush this handful ¢ 
vexatious sectaries between them. At the head ¢ 
such a force, the emperor could not ‘avoid bein 
sanguine. 

They who are acquainted with the nature of armie 
intended te march in concert, know the difficulty « 
making such unwieldy bodies observe those exat 
laws of motion, which prudent generals trace out i 
councils of war. Some unforeseem event ——— 
creates some unavoidable difficulty. 

It happened thus on the present occasion. Sigis 
mond, disappointed in a contract for forage, wa 
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bliged to defer his march. He was retarded too by 
ie Austrian_and Hungarian nobility, who entering 
volunteers into his service, and being suddenly 
alled upon, had not gotten their equipages and de- 
endants, without which their dignity could not take 
ie field, in such readiness as it was thought they 
light have had them. 
| The confederate princes, in the mean time, began 
heir march ; and were already advanced a consider- 
ple way in Bohemia, before they heard of the 
mperors disappointment. Sigismond gave them 
ppes, that he would presently join*them, and ad- 
sed them to form the siege of Soisin. They in- 
renched themselves accordingly, and began an at- 
ck, for which they were not in the best manner 
tovided, against what was then esteemed one of 
1e strongest fortresses in Bohemia. 'The besieged 
mughed at their vain efforts, and kept their usual 
aard; while wet trenches, an hungry camp, the se- 
erities of an inclement winter, and above all; the 
mperor’s delay, introduced mutiny into the tents of 
re besiegers, and dissension into their councils. 
i In this situation were they ready to catch any 
arm, when Zisca approached with his army. The 
y sight of his banners floating at a distance was 
afiicient. They struck their tents, and retreated 
ith precipitation ; burning the country as they fled ; 
nd cursing the empercr’s breach of faith. 
About the end of December, a full month after his 
dpointed time, the emperor began his march. As 
2 entered Bohemia, he received the first account of 
pe retreat of the confederates. He determined 
bwever to proceed. He was at the head of a gal- 
vat army, the flower of which were 15,000 Hunga- 
an horse, esteemed, at that time, the best cavalry 
Europe, led by a Florentine officer of great expe- 
ence. The iutantry, which consisted of 25,000 
yen, were provided, as well as the cavalry, with 
very thing proper for a winter’s campaign. 


| 
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This army spread terror through all the east | 
Bohemia; Zisea being still in the west, pursning th 
Germans. Wherever Sigismond marched, the mé 
gistrates laid their keys at his feet; and were treat 
with severity or favour, according to their merits 
his cause. 

His career however was presently checked. Zis 
with speedy marches approached ; and threw a dar 
upon him in the midst of his success. He chose h 
ground however as well as he was able; and resolv 

‘to try his fortune, once more, with that invincil 
chief. 

No general paid less regard to the circumstane 
of time and place than Zisca. He seldom desire 
more than to come up with his adversary : the enth 
siastic fury of his soldiers supplied the rest. Ther 
was not a man in his army who did not meet h 
enemy with that same invincible spirit, with whie 
the martyr meets death; who did not in a man 
press to be’ the foremost in that glorious band _ 
heroes, whom the Almighty should destine to # 
noble act of dying for their religion.—Such were f 
troops, which the ill-fate of Sigismond brought: ag 
now to encounter. 

On the thirteenth of January, 1422, the two armi 
met, on a spacious plain, near Kamnitz. Zisca a 
peared in the centre of his frontline; guarded, 
rather conducted by a horseman on each side, arms 
with a poll-ax. His troops having sung an bhym 
with a determined coolness drew their swords, 
waited for the signal. 

Zisca stood not long in view of the nea W 
his officers had informed him, that the ranks were: 
well closed, he waved his sitirs round his head, whic 
was the sign of battle. ‘d 

Historians speak of the onset of Zisca’s troops, ¢ 
a shock beyond credibility; and it appears to ha 
been such on this occasion. ‘The imperial infant 
hardly made a stand. Tn the space of a few minutes 
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hey were disordered beyond a possibility of being 
allied. The cavalry made a feeble effort; but see- 
ng themselves unsupported, : they wheeled round, 
ind fled upon the spur.—Thus suddenly was the ex- 
ent of the plain, as far as the eye could reach, spread 
vith disorder; the pursuers and the pursued mixed 
ogether, the whole one indistinct mass of moving 
onfusion. Here and there might be seen, inter- 
ersed, a few parties endeavouring to unite; but 
: were broken as soon as formed. 
The routed army fled towards the confines of 
Moravia; the Taborites, without intermission, gall- 
ag their rear. The river Igla, which was then 
rozen, opposed their flight. Here new disasters 
efel them. The bridge being immediately choked, * 
d the enemy pressing furiously on, many of the in- 
antry, and in a manner the whole body of the ca- 
alry attempted the river. The ice gave way; and 
ot fewer than 2000 were swallowed up in the water. 
Here Zisca sheathed his sword, which had been 
afficiently glutted with blood; and returned in 
flumph to Tabor, laden with all the spoils, and all 
e trophies, which the most complete victory could 


ve. ; 
| The battle of Kamnitz having put Zisca in peace- 
ible possession of the whole kingdom of Bohemia, 
le had now leisure to pay a little more attention to 
lis designed establishment of a church. 
| He began now to abolish, in all places, the cere- 
honies of the popish worship. Prayers for the dead, 
nages, holy-water, auricular confession, holy-oil, 
lacerdotal vestments, fasts, and festivals, all these 
ings he totally farbad. The pope’s name he razed 
rom all public instruments; and denied his supre- 
nacy. Merit alone, he said, should give distinction 
mong the priests of Bohemia ; and they should gain 
ve reverence of the people by the sanctity of their 
lves, not by their luxurious mannner of living. 
Phurchyards were forbidden also ; as ikey had been 


| 
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brought into use, he thought, only to enrich t 
clergy. Purgatory too was expunged from the 
ticles of belief. 

From these things we may judge how much fe a 
ther Huss weuld, in all probability, have carri¢ 
reformation ; if he had it in his power: for we m 
consider Zisca, as acting by his authority, and do 
nothing, but what was consonant to his express do 
trine; or might by fair inference be deduced from i 

We have no reason to suppose this military r 
former had any bigotry in his temper: he seems n 
to have shewn any inclination to foree the ce 
sciences of any differing sect; but to have left m 
at liberty to like or dislike, to unite with him, 
leave him, as they thought best. Nor was he | 
any means arbitrary in his impositions ; but consulte 
his friends, and fixed on nothing, but what found 
least a genera! concurrence.—He had the misfortun 
notwithstanding this moderation, to give great 
fence to many of the Bohemian reformers. . 

A variety of sects is the natural consequence ¢€ 
religious liberty; and mutual animosity is too offe 
the consequence of a variety of sects. The mis 
chief is not, that men think differently, which is un 
avoidable ; it is, their refusing others that liberty 
which they take themselves. ‘To restrain therefor 
the bad effects of bigotry, the prudent legislator pre 
tects an establishment; and whatever toleration hi 
may allow to sectaries, (and the wisest hath genera i 
allowed the most,) he will however keep such am 
straint upon them, as may preserve the tranquillity 
the whole. 

Among the several sects, for there were sever 
which the reformation produced in Bohemia, on 
only was able to dispute the point of superiority wi 
the Taborites. It was that of the Calixtins, so cal 
from a word in the Latin language, which signifies; 
cup. They administered the Lord’s supper, 3 
sesims, sb both kinds; but in other points recede 
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s from the church of Rome, than any other Bo- 


reformers. 
The seeds of animosity had long been sown be- 
een this sect and the T'aborites ; but each was re- 


sca, taking the opportunity, began to innovate, — 
d form the scheme of an establishment, he soon ~ 


th from the Calixtins, whose party was by no 
ans contemptible. These sectaries, who were 
jefly confined to Prague, and its district, (and be- 
the more embodied, could act with the greater 
ce,) were highly offended at being less taken notice 
than so considerable a party, in their own eyes, 
uld have been. Their clamour soon began, and 
language sufficiently warm: ‘‘ Here,” said they, 
$ a reformation indeed! instead of weeding and 
ning the Lord’s vineyard, as ought to have been 
ae, the fence is totally taken away, and the wild 
of the wood is suffered to root it up. The 
uch of Rome, however culpable in many re- 
ects, is at least decent in its worship: but the 
esent system of reformation hath not even decency 
boast of."—From violent language, they pro- 
ded, in the usual progression, to violent actions. 
John the Premonstratensian, (so called from an 
: er of monkery, in which he had spent a novitiate,) 
t 

L 


s the principal abettor of the Taborite party in 
mague. He was a man of family; fortune, and 
iracter ; all which conspired to give him influence. 
$ person considering Zisca, during the present 
ettled state of Bohemia, as the leader, from 
9m he was properly to look for instructions, em- 
ged his whole interest in favour of that chief; and 
eavoured to introduce the same regulations at 
igue, which Zisca had established in other parts 
phe kingdom. 

he principal magistrates of Prague were Calix- 


ained by its fears of external danger. When an P 
pearance of greater tranquillity succeeded ; and — ‘ 


nd how warm an opposition he was likely to meet — A 
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tins ; and unhappily men of little temper. It 
not appear, that John had discovered any unbec 
ing zeal; yet he soon found, that he had given ¢ 
nce; and had sufficient reason to fear, that i 
rought himself within the shadow of a law, 
w would be to crush him. 


something with regard to public peace. 
came without scruple; but found, on their entrai 
an assembly which they little expected ; a court 
ting in form; before which they were immedia 
arraigned. The chief magistrate, without fe 
ceremony, acquainted them, that in all states it. 
been the practice, upon emergent occasions, to” 
pense with the formalities of law;—that their be 
viour had been such, as very greatly endange 
the tranquillity of the city ;—that sufficient matter 
the most public trial could be brought against th 
—btt that it was rather chosen for the sake 
peace, tc proceed against them in this more ‘pre 
way. 
Vain were all remonstrances against hice law! 
proceedings: witnesses were immediately cal 
and the facts alleged being proved, sentence 
death was hastily passed upon them; and they ¥ 
as hastily hurried into an inner court of the build 
where, without avy of the usual circumstances of 
cency, they were put to death. 

It was impossible that so horrid a massacre, h 
ever privately transacted ; should escape the pu 
knowledge. By noon the next day it was known 
all parts “of the city. Some authors mention its” 
ing discovered in a very extraordinary manner. 
blood which ran in streams from the headless trv 
of these unfortunate men, having been forgotte 
the confusion of the action, made its way thre 
the drains into the street, and proclaimed aloud % 


é 
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iddeed. ‘The populace, by whatever m 
ainted with the affair, were immediately in 
ar: all parties were scandalised : even the Ca 
ere too much confounded to make resis! 
nile the Taborites took an ample revenge. — 
re not now actuated by those mild virtues, 
iss had discovered on alike occasion. The spirit 
‘the times was changed. They assembled with 
ad clamours hefore the houses of the magistrates ; 
ced open the doors; dragged them from their con- 
alments; and haled them into the streets; where, 
Wing exposed them as spectacles, and reproached 
m with their crimes, they put them to a cruel 


When the tumult of this affair was over, and men 
ean to think coolly upon the matter, the Calixtins 
inly saw how much injury their cause had suffered. 
vas true, that outrages had been committed on 
th sides. But the scale was by no means equal. 
xe world would certainly be most forward to con- 
mm the aggressor; and a manifest distinction 
ald be made hetween an act of magistracy, and an 
- of mere popnlar fury. They concluded therefore, 
the breach between them and the Taborites was 
eparable ; and that it was impossible for them to 
apply under any government, in which Zisca 
nese were the sentiments of the senate of Prague; 
Which assembly, after long deliberation, it was re- 
ved to send deputies to the grand duke of Lithuania, 
to offer him, in the name of the capital of Bohe- 
i, the crown of that kingdom. The duke ac- 
pted their offer; and immediately sent troops to 
port his title. 
This fatal dissension was looked upon as the ex- 
mg pang of the liberties of Bohemia. It was not 
ibted but the emperor would seize this favourable 
riunity; and having suffered the two parties - 
zhiy to weaken themselves, would suddenly 
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rush them both. It happened otherwise. Anim: 
yese sectaries were against each other, they ¥ 
nore so against the common enemy. Zisca 
atisfied himself with protesting against the 
tions of the senate of Prague; and, bea 
th his accustomed firmness, the ingratitude of 
~ country, lay quiet in his camp at Tabor: while: 
Calixtins, in concert with the Lithuanians, see 
themselves unmolested by him, began immediatel 
act against the emperor. q 
This party affected now to take the lead in all 
lic affairs. But their success was not answerabl 
their presumption. The first enterprize the 
tempted was the siege of Charlestone, a fort 
post, where the emperor had found an opportunit 
introduce a garrison of 400 men. Before this ple 
which was by no means considerable, they consai 
full six months ; and at length gave up the a 
The garrison, during the whole siege, held then 
the utmost contempt. Having taken some prison 
in a sally, they hung one of them over the } 
where the assault was fiercest, with a fly flapper in 
hand, intimating, that this was sufficient to bafile 
utmost efforts oh the besiegers. Zisca, in the m 
- time, sat by, a calm spectator of what passed. Tl 
were some distempers, which, he thought, best eur 
themselves; and he considersn this disorder as 6} 
of them. He knew the Calixtins had among tl 
no leader of any capacity, in military affairs 
cially ; and he doubted not but they would soon fé 
the bad effects of ill concerted measures. 
Indeed the Calixtins were not a little chagrim 
at the disgrace they had suffered before Charle 
tone. The success of the invincible Zisca, fro 
whose auspices they had now withdrawn themse 
was, on this occasion, an unpleasing retrospect: 
they had soon severer cause for reflection. 
On the frontiers of Hungary, Sigismond hi 
conference with the king of Poland; the subjec 
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hich was the ill-usage he had received from the 
luke of Lithuania. Sigismond pushed the affair 
‘ith so much force of argument, and insinuating 
lddress, that upon a proper application from his 
lovereign, the duke gave up his title to the crown of 
fohemia, and withdrew his forces. It is probabi 

le had now leisure to see things in a different light ; 
Ind could discern more thorns than flowers scattered 
the path-way to a throne; which he had not be- 
pre observed, while dazzled with the glare of royalty. 
he Calixtins thus deprived of foreign aid, imme- 
ately sunk into their former insignificance. They 
ame the objecis also of that contempt of which 
ie world is commonly so liberal upon the bafiled 
chemes of imprudence and folly. 

| Zisca in the mean time, was in full credit with his 
larty, and was earnestly requested to assume the 
rown of Bohemia himself, as a reparation for the in- 
alt he had received. No one in the kingdom, they 
ssured him, had the power, if he had the inclina- 
fon, to make the least opposition; and as for the 
mperor, they hoped he would soon be induced to 


either tax with avarice, nor ambition, steadily re- 
used. ‘“‘ While you find me of service to your de- 
igns,” said the disinterested chief, ‘“ you may freely 
ommand both niy counsels, and my sword; but [ 
vill never accept any established authority. On the 
jontrary, my most earnest advice to you is, when the 
yerverseness of your enemies will allow you peace, 
‘o trust yourselves no longer in the hands of kings ; 
yat to form yourselves into a republic ; which species 
}f government only can secure your liberties.” 

| it was near Christmas 1422, when the Lithuanian 
immy evacuated Bohemia. Sigismond was soliciteus 
0 have this impediment removed before the spring, 
hen he proposed to open a very active campaign. 
le had made, as usual, great preparations ; and in- 
ended once more to enter Bohemia with two separate 
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armies, With this view, he set the marquis of Misy 
at the head of a very considerable body of Sax 
which were to penetrate by the way of upper Saxon} 
while himself, at the head of another army, show 
enter Moravia, on theside of Hungary. His desig 
was, when he had overran that country, which, ups 
the matter, was wholly in the interest of Zisca, to je 
the marquis in the centre of Bohemia. This w 
Sigismond’s last effort ; upon which he had exhaust¢ 
his whole strength. It is surprising indeed, how 
had thus far found resources in this ruinous and de 
tructive war ; considering him already in some deg? 
impoverished by an expensive expedition, against 
Turks. But the amiable Sigismond could do, w 
the authority of the emperor could not have don 
So insinuating were his manners, so gentle “am 
affable his behaviour, that he won the hearts ef méi 
and drew them as he pleased. Had not reli 
opposed, nothing could have withstood the claim 
this accomplished prince to the crown of Bohemia, 
On the other side, Zisca was not backward in 
preparations. He had some time before sent Proco 
‘ an excellent young officer, to command in Moravia 
in whom he had entire confidence, and to w 
management he wholly intrusted the military afla 
of that country ; recommending to him particulal 
a cautious behaviour, and measures merely defensii 
Procop was a citizen of Prague, of ordinary pi 
rentage; but his sprightliness and beauty reco 
mending him in his childhood to an affluent famil 
he had been adopted into it. Hiis new father spar 
no expence in his education; and having given li 
the best which his own country afforded, sent him 
travel into Spain, italy, and other parts of Europ 
After a considerable stay abroad, he retarne 
home, a very accomplished person. The religion 
war soon after breaking out, he attached himself, 
his intlination led him, to the fortunes of Zisea 
under whom, he not only expected to learn the rut 
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ents of war, his favourite study, but resolved to 
tise them likewise, in the service of his country. 
bm the moment he entered a camp, he gave him- 
' up entirely to his profession ; in the knowledge 
which he made a rapid progress. Zisca soon dis- 
yered the uncommon talents of his young pupil ; 
hployed him frequently in matters, which required 
age and punctuality: and at an age when men 
idom arrive at the command of a regiment, set 
moveraprovince. His abilities indeed were such, 
at Zisca was in little pain about Moravia ; at least 
hoped, that Procop would be able to keep the 
aperor employed, till he himself should return from 
2 frontiers of Saxony; whither he marched, with 
| his force, upon the first notice of the enemy’s 
sparations. 

Whe marquis had not yet taken the field. Zisca, 

strike a terror into his troops, ravaged his bor- 
rs; and boldly, in the face of his ary, sat down 

fore Ausizg. « 

\Ausig is a strong town situate upon the Elbe, 

arly where that river leaves Bohemia. It had 
Ways shewn a particular attachment to the empe- 
3; and was recommended by him in strong terms, 
tether with the bridge in its neighbourhood, to 
protection of the marquis. It wasa_ sensible 
brtification therefore, to that general, to see an 
emy already at its gates; and he determined to 
k all, rather than leave it a prey. 

Zisca, who carried on his works with his usual 
your, had brought the siege to its last stage, when 

> marquis appeared at the head of a great army, 

i offered him battle. Zisca, whose maxim it was, 

ver to decline fighting, accepted the challenge, 

pugh he had many difficulties to encounter. The 

quis had a superior army, and Zisca was obliged 

i mere to thin his troops, by leaving a large detach- 

mt te observe the town. The Saxons, besides, 

e advantageously posted, having taken possession 
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of arising ground, which secured their flanks. 
strong wind also blew in the faces of the Taborii 
-which greatly weakened the flight of their arre 
while it added new force to those of the enemy. — 
But Zisca had little confideuce in missile weap 
His whole line, with their poll-axes and sabres 
their accustomed manner, made an impetuous att 
upon the enemy, The Saxons, receiving them 
-good order, stood: firm, and gave them a very se\ 
check. This was a reception wholly unknown to 
Taborites ; who had ever been used to bear dowl 
before them; and in these new circumstances, ¥ 
ata loss how toact. They retreated some paces 
if astonished at the novelty of the thing. —This 
tical moment the Saxons should have seized, w 
the blast, yet fluttering in the sails, seemed to hesi 
_ on which side to give the swell. Had they mo 
forward at this instant, it is probable the Tabor 
had never recoved from their surprize. But inst 
of a general charge, they stood motionless, look 
upon the enemy, as if they had done enough by 
suffering themselves to be beaten.—Zisca, little 
than inspired, had a compleat idea of the whole aff 
and being conducted to the front line, which st 
yet unbroken, he cried out as he rode along, 
thank you my fellow-soldiers, for all your past 
vices,—if you have now done your utmost, le 
retire.” This noble rebuke stung them to the s 
Every veteran gnashed his teeth with indignat 
grasped his sword, and pressed forward; clos 
hand to hand, with the enemy, in the true tempe 
determined courage. fe : 
The combat, thus renewed, begame soon une 
For some time the Saxons sti!l maintained a fi 
fight.. Four of their principal officers, endeavi 
ing to restore the battle, were cut in pieces at 
head of their dismayed battalions. ‘The whole a 
soon after, in every part, gave ground: a retrea 


rout, a massacre, succeeded. ‘The carnage 4 
f 
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id was tertible. Not fewer than 9300 Saxons were 
t dead upon the spot. Zisca is taxed, however 
tly, with great cruelty, after all resistance was 
er. It is certain he never hought a victory so dear. 
From this scene of blood, he recalled his troops to 
w fields of glory. ‘‘ We must sleep to night,” 
ied he,*‘‘ within the walls of Ausig.” Thither the 
umphant army carried the news “of. their victory. 
sca would grant no conditions ; the governor was 
owed half an hour to deliberate, whether he would 
render at discretion, or take the consequence. 
e chose the safer measure; and the Taborites 
re quietly in their quarters in Ausig before the 
yse of the evening.— These two great events conse- 
ated the 22d of Ap: ‘il, for many years in Bohemia. 
The next day Zisca ‘ordered the town to be dis- 
mtled; that it might no longer be a receptacle 
his enemies: He broke daa likewise the stately 
idge over the Elbe ; to cut off, as much as possible, 
communication with Saxony. 

Having thus settled every thing in the east of 
yhemia, where he had been kept longer than he 
ected, aud having freed that country even from 
apprehension of danger, he returned with his 
torions army to the assistance of Procop. 

Phat general had sufficient business upon kis 
s. ‘tbe emperor appeared early upon the fron- 
sof Moravia; and after some irregular motions, 
down before Pernitz. 

rocop, with his little army, attended all his move- 
ts; and practised with admirable skill those 
ons which he had just received. He was confined 
ever to the minutiz of war: he could not hurt, he 
Id oniy teize, his unwieldy adversary. If the 
ror offered him battle, his Parthian brigades, 
umbered with baggage, retreated suddenly to 
-motniains. If the emperor returned to his 
er enterprize, Procop was instantly in his wear ; 
being acquainted with the country, beset ey ery 
PRE 
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avenue to his camp with so much judgment, 
Sigismond was vbliged to send large detachm 
and often to run great hazard in procuring pr 
sions. In a word, l’rocop shewed himseli, dar 
the whole campaign, a complete master of defen: 
war ; and gave the emperor such a check, as he 
expected from so inferior a force. . 
In the mean time the town behaved with 
spirit. Sigismond had now lan eight weeks 
it, and had not yet made tlie least impression ei 
upon the walls, or the garris:n; though he had 
deavoured his utmost, by his engines and his men 
to shake koth. He was obliged therefore to su 
to his ill-fortune; and, drawing lines round the p 
contented himself with straitenimg its quarters, 
shutting it up by a blockade. 
_ In this design he was again unfortunate. He 
reduced the town to great extremity, when, by 
of those masterly strokes, which may deceive 
greatest captain, Procop, drawing his shi 
another quaiter, forced his lines in an unsuspeet 
part, and th:ew succours into the place. , 
This was a severe blow to Sigismond. His we 
was entirely to begin anew; the summer was we 
ing apace; the Saxons were totally defeated; ¢ 
Zisca was returning with a victorious army.—A 
tated by these reflections, and having nothing 
prospect but new disasters, he gave up his desif 
and retreated —Thus was Bohemia delivered © 
more from the fear of lier enemies; and her cha 
pion, afte a short, bat active campaign, was allow 
to sheath bis sword. 
The news of Sigismond’s retreat met Zisca wi 
Prague. As the troops, having made forced mar 
from Ausig, had been harassed with intoleral 
fatigue, he thought it proper to give them a- 
days rest. He encamped therefore with.n th 
Jeagues of Prague, and attended by a small body 
horse, took up ‘his own residence in the city. 
had not been at Prague since the late disturbane 
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ad hoped, by his presence, to dissipate what might 
ill remain of ili humour in the minds of the inhabi- 
ants. We was however mistaken. His presen:e, 
ystead of restoring hafmony, appeared plaiuly to 
ive new offence. "He soon had flagrant mstances 
f the distaste of the people; which he jbad the mag- 

animity to disregard ; siiil expecting it would wear 
ff. On the contrary, it increased daily, discovering 
self in the most gross affronts, and at length in the 
nost violent outrages. 

Ata very unseasonable hour, somewhat after mid- 
ight, he was alarmed by an officer of his guard, who 
ntering his chamber, with a disturbed countenance, 
equainted him that he had no time to lose,—that the 
erfidious townsmen were preparing to seize him. 
fisca asking a few questions, and receiving such 
mswers as left him little room to doubt, immediately 
ot on horse-back ; ordering at the same time, a hasty 

mpet te sound fo horse, through the quarters. 
air troops, which consisted of about 400 men, re- 

ired directiy, with such circumstances of disorder 

may be imagined, to the great square. Not aman 
new the cause of this sudden alarm. While they 
tood enquiring one of anotier, and each forming 
uch conjectures, as his imagination suggested; 
neir ears were suddenly struck with the suund of 
ells, which burst instantaneously from every tower 
f the city, in one general peal. Immediately on 
is signal, they were attacked by multitudes of 
leople, crouding through every avenue and street; 
fat in that tumultuary manner, which plainly dis- 
lpvered a disconcerted scheme. "Yhe Taborites plac- 
* their father, as they commonly cailed Zisca, in 
fe centre, formed rouad him, as the exigence 
fould allow; and defended themselves with “great 
t - Indeed the enem, made no extraordinar y 
: they seemed contented with blocking up the 
fees of the square, and throwing a few weapons, 


aich did little execution. If any. approached 
K2 
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_outagainst him; which consisted of some thousands 
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nearer, and attempted a ruder assault, a few hors: 


_ men were ordered to ride in among them; who g 


rally drove them back some paces. But this wa 
only the reflux of a tide, which presently returned, 
In the mean time day-light appeared ; and shewe: 
the Taborites the desperate circumstances of the 
situation. Zisca, who was exactly informed of ev 
thing, having called his officers about him, resolv: 
(as the only expedient in the present exigence,) 
endeavour to force a way through the high streel 
which led to the camp. : 
In consequence of this resolution, a vigorous at 
was made. The citizens were presently beaten 
and the Taborites gallantly fought their way thr 
all.epposition. i 
‘In the middle of the street their impetuosi 
received a check. There a barricado had been beg 
the hasty work of that tumultuous morning. 
materials indeed had been rather brought together 
than put into form. It served however to retard th 
violence of Zisca. Many of his soldiers were oblige 
to dismount, to clear the passage; and could ne 
afterwards recover their horses : all order was brok 
and the enemy closing on every side, a scene of grea 
confusion ensued. ; ‘ 
At length the fortune of Zisca prevailed. Wit 
the loss of some men, though fewer than might hay 
been expected, he forced the barricado, and mad 
his way to the gate. 3 
Here the enemy endeavoured to form a secon 
time; and anew scene of tumult followed. But! 
gate was at length burst open; and Zisca, at 
head of his little troop, sallied out in triumph. 
was pursued by all the force that could be brougl 


against whom he maintained a flying fight, with sud 
intrepidity, as made none of them very forward } 
close in upon him. His dismounted troopers, Wi 
had been of so much service in opeaing a passag 
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were now of equal disadvantage in retar 
march: notwithstanding which, the order of it conti- 
pued unbroken. 

In the midst of this victorious retreat an unfore- 
seen accident almost proved fatal to him. The 
enemy were making one of their boldest efforts,,when 
Zisca being separated from his company in the con- 
fusion of the attack, his horse, undirected; plunged 
mto a morass. His person being conspicuous, he 
was presently surrounded, and a furious contest en- 
sued: in which the Taborites were victorious, and 
had the good fortune to recover their fainting general. 
_ The route which the Taborites:took,. led across a 
fair plain, or rather valley, environed with rising 

ounds, which approaching each other, at the farther 
end, formed a narrow pass.. Here Zisca, who had 
been miserably harassed along the plain, and had 
more open country beyond the defile, determined to 
make a stand; thinking his desperate circumstances 
a sufficient. apology for the appearance of rashness. 
Having drawn up his little troop therefore, with all 
he advantage which accrued from his situation, he 
presented himself to the enemy, who did not decline 
am engagement. 

Historians relate this battle with very improbable 
circumstances. We are told that Zisca not only 
pained the victory, but that he put to the sword 
above 3000 of the enemy. Itis not unlikely, that if 
the slaughter from the beginning be taken into the 
account, the Calixtin party might lose that number. 
—It is certain however, that Zisca made good his 
retreat; and arrived in safety at his camp. 

} Great was the consternation in Prague, when the 


fugitives from this unfortunate attack returned with- 
at their prey. The Calixtin party at first intended 
to have crushed Zisca without disturbance; not 
doubting but the dissipation of his sect would follow. 
V hen that was found impracticable, they determined, 
at any rate to crush him. Their fraud and - force 
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be qua Elly ineffectual, they saw themselves in < 
perate circumstances. They had provoked a vy 
powerful enemy, whom they could not withst 
and from whom t! ey had every thing to fear —The die 
however, was thrown; and they must accommodat 
their game as they were able. 

In the mean time Zisea, calling his troops to 
ther, acquainted thei: in form of the whole t 
aciion ; «nd having raised in them such sentiments ¢ 
‘ind gnation as he wished to inspire, he immedia’ 
struck his tents, and like the injured Roman of 
marched directly to the city, aad encamped u 
its walis 

Eefore be attempted force, he sent in a trumpe 
requiring in very stern language, that the advis 
and chief instruments of the kate villanous as 
should be put into his hands. But the guilt of 
action was so universal, that it was impossible to say, 
who was involyed the deepest. Instead of ‘miele 


therefore with the order of Zisca, the misera 
inbabitants chose rather to try persuasive arts; ef 
deavouring by every method, to soften the chief, and 
move the compassion of the troops. Intreaties, pro- 
mises, and prayers, were addressed by the magis- 
- trates to Zisca; while the populace, from the walls, 
made the same earnest application to the soldiers. 
Some pleaded kindred, or alliances, or the rites @ 
hospitality affectionately performed. Many with tears 
deplored their wretched fate; protesting before God 
and man, that they had no hand in the late comme 
tion: while numbers, who had a right to the protee- 
tion of Zisca, from their adherence to his cause, wer 
describing their doors and houses, or agreeing upot 
secret marks and pledges, by which they ‘might es ap 
the impending vengeance; intreating, at the same 
time, one for a friend, another for a son, or neal 
relation, whom his unhappy fate had involved i in th 
general guilt. 

But Zisca continued stern and immovable. 
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vas persuaded the Calixtin party could, by no means, 
ye depended on; and that they would never unite 
nany friendly league. He determined therefore, to 
ake this oppurtunity of leisure from his other ene- 
nies, to subdue them thoroughly ; assuring himself, 
hat till this should be efiected, the accomplishment 
fhis great designs would remain incomplete. 
_ The troops were more flexible. Tuey considered 
tet the afiair with the foresight of their chief; and 
wing only before their eyes the present scene of 
tress, began to murmur at the work in which they 
ere engaged ; and at the severity of him, who had 
aged them in it. ‘They weuld not be the in- 
trument of the destruction of a city, which was the 
ry of their country.—Their general might seek 
ministers of his vengeance.—They weuld offer 
ir lives a willing sacrifice against the unjust 
ittempis of their enemies; but no one should oblige 
m to take up arms against their brethren.” 
These whispers soon yeached the ears of Zisca,— 
‘first seditious whispers he had ever heard. His 
ers he found hourly less punctvally obeyed; he 
fas accosted with insolent speeches, as he passed 
long the lines; and mutinous tumults gathered 
bout his tent. In a word, he saw the contagion 
reading apace ; and the immediate need of a re- 
pedy. Calling his troops therefore together, he en- 
eavoured to assuage the rising mutiny, by shewing 
hem the necessity of severe measures. "The Calix- 
ims had now twice, he told them, almost ruined the 
ommon cause; and would be ready to ruin it again 
many future occasion. The emperor, he said, was 
Ways on the watch; and would be glad to widen 
eir misunderstandings, and take the advantage of 
2em. For himself, he bad no intention, he told 
em, to lay the city in blood and desolation. All 
@ proposed was to make himself entire master of it-; 
ad when he had it in his power, he would listen to 
a K4 
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the suggestions of pity, and would temper severity 
with mercy. 

“This. my fellow-soldiers,” said he, concluding bi: 
speech, ‘‘is my intention: but if it shall seem mor 
agreeable to you to act with greater lenity; if you 
shall chuse to reach out to these bloody men ever 
an unlimited mercy, I shall consider myself only a: 
your minister: and whether you chuse war or peace 
I am ready with my utmost power, to second tha 
choice.—COne thing only let me request, for the sake 
of all cur mutual labours, and mutaal glories, Te 
me request, that these unhappy divisions amongs 
us may cease; and that whether we sheath our swords 
or keep them drawn, the we:!d may know, that 
are united in our councils, as well as our vos a 
that Zisca, and his companions, have only one 
mon cause.” # 

Tn such soothing language did the prudent chie 
address himself to the prejudices of his soldiers 
His speech had the desired effect. They who dit 
not hear it, caught the fire from those who did 
The whcle army wes instantly animated with a ney 
spirit; and the camp rang with professions of obe- 
dience, and acclamations of praise. . “a 

It was now near sunset; too late to take the ful 
advantage of the ardour of the troops. Orders there 
fore weve given for an assault early the next morning: 
Every thing was prepared. The regiments, in then 
several stations, rested upon their arms; and Zisez 
retired to his tent, big with the thoughts of the 
ceeding day.— Many were the reflections he made, 
and many the compunctions he felt, when he thus 
found himself upon the point of laying waste the 
capit:! of his country.—But the liberties of Bohemiz 
urged bim upon this harsh service. a 

As he was ruminating on these things, it being 
now past midnight, a person was introduced to him 
by the officer of his guard, who earnestly desired a 
private audience. Zisca presently knew him to be 
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he celebrated Roquesan ; an ecclesiastic, who from 
he meanest circumstances of birth and fortune, had 
aised. himself, by his great talents, to have the most 
yersonal consequence of any man in Prague. Ro- 
juesan came a deputy from his fellow-citizens, now 
educed to the lowest despair. They had good in- 
elligence from Zisca’s camp; and well knew the 
atal resolution of the preceding evening. 

Of what passed between. these two chiefs, on this 
iecasion, we have no particulars. Ruquesan how- sae 
ver, insisted on such arguments, as overpowered 
he resolution of Zisca; and a thorough reconcilia- 
ion took place. Amn anonymous French historian, 
tho wrote the life of Zisca, mentions terms of 
greement; but as these are unlikely, and as far 
ppears, unauthorized, it is of little moment to insert 
hem. Itis probable that Zisca would not so easily. 
ave been brought to a reconeiliation, had not the 
ite mutiny among his troops: given a new turn to 
is councils. 

While these things were acting at Prague, the dis- 
ressed Sigismond. was in great perplexity. The 
attle of Ausig had greatly shaken that constancy,. 
hich had thus far supported him. Six times, m- 
bree campaigns, he had been vanquished in the 
pen field: his towns had been ravished fiom him,. 
nd his provinces laid waste. Heacknowledged the 
aperior talents of his adversary ; and was quelled by 
lat noble and unconquered spirit, which animated 
ie cause of liberty. The, kate dissension had, in 
ine degree, revived his hopes: but he was scarce 
formed of the circumstances of the quarrel, when he 
as informed of the reconciliation likewise. Every 
ry of hope therefore, being now excluded, he sub- 
uited to his hard fate ; and resolving, on any terms, 
) give peace to his bleeding country, sent deputies 
9 Zisca, requesting him to sheath his sword, and 
ame his conditions ; offering him, at the same time 
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for himself, what might have satisfied the most gre 
ing ambition. 
“Zisca was equally desirous of a reconciliation. He 
had taken up arms with a view only to obtain peace, 
and was heartily glad of an occasion to lay them 
down. He returned a message to the emperor, full 
of that respectful language, with which the great 
can easily cover enmity ; “though at the same “— 
breathing that spirit, which became a chief in 
_» cause of | liberty. i 
_ After a few couriers had passed, a place of call 
gress was.appointed: and Zisca set out to meet thi 
emperor, attended by the principal officers of 
It gave Europe a subject for various, conver- 
on, when this great man, whom one unfortuna’ 
battle would have reduced to the condition of a 
rebel, was seen passing through the midst of Bohe 
mia, to treat with his sovereign, like a —a 
upon equal terms. 

But Zisca lived not to put a finishing hand to this 
treaty. His affairs obliged him to take his route 
through a part of the country, at which the plague at 
that time raged. At the castle of Priscow, where 
he had engaged to hold an assembly of the states of 
that ister "the fatal contagion seized him, and put 
an end to his life, on the sixthof October, 1424,— 
at a time, when all his labours being ended, and his 
great purposes almost completed, (such was the course 
of Providence,) be had only to enjoy those liberties, 
and that tranquillity, which his virtue had so a 
purchased, 

Some authors write, that being asked by thot 
around him, a little before his death, where he would 
have his remains deposited, he answered, where they 
pleased—that it was indifferent to him, whether they 
were thrown out to the vultures, or consigned to « 
tomb. 

We are informed too, that upon his death-bed, he 
ordered his skin to be-made into a drum; “ The vel 
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sound of which,” added he, “ will disperse your ene- 
mies.” It is probable this speech is a mere fiction: 
such yaunting agreeing ill with that reserved cha- 
racter, which Zisca had ever maintained. Morery 
indeed tells us, that the drum was actually made; 
that it was used in battle by the Taborites; and 
that it had the full effect expected from it; though 
at the same time, with a ridiculous gravity, he informs 
us, that he doth not suppose it was owing to any 
supernatural power, with which that instrument was 
endowed.—The whole seems an idle tale. It may 
even be questioned whether the skin of a body, in 
that morbid state, which the plague occasions, is 
capable of being cured: or if it were, we can hardly 
imagine, that any people could be so infatuated, as 
first to manufacture, and afterwards to carry about - 
with them the remains of an infected carcase. 

The best accounts inform us, that he was buried in 
the great church at Czaslow in Bohemia; where a 
monument was erected te his memory, with an in- 
scription to this purpose ; 


HERE LIES JOHN ZISCA;5 
WHO HAVING DEFENDED HIS COUNTRY 
AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS 
OF PAPAL TYRANNY, 
RESTS IN FHIS HALLOWED PLACE 
IN DESPITE 
OF THE POPE. 


The greatest, indeed the only stain on the charac- 
er of Zisca, is his cruelty. Of this his enemies 
make loud complaints; and vis friends, it must be 
sonfessecd, are very ill able to clear him. Against 
he popish clergy, it is certain, he acted with “great 
pats. Many of them te put to death, and more 
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he banished ; plundering and confiscating their pos 
sessions, without any reserve. : 
They ‘who are most inclined to exculpate this ri 
gour, persuade us, that he considered these ecel 
astics not as heretics, but as civil offenders ;—as m 
who were accountable for all the blood, which 
been spilt in Bohemia; and on whose beads the justi 
of an injared nation ought deservedly to fall. 
But the hest apology perhaps may be taken fr 
the manners of the age, in whickehe lived. In thos 
barbarous times, and among those barbarous Pen 


rough nature appeared in ‘ts rudest form. Fri 
and enemies were treated from the heart, with 
that gloss of decency, which arts, and civility — 
introduced. 

Some allowance also may be made for the peculill 
violence, which natura ly attends civil dissensions ; in 
which every injury is greatly heightened, and oe 
passion immoderately moved. 

Upon the whole, Zisca was by no means animate¢ 
with that true spirit of Christianity, which his amiable 
master, Huss, had discovered on all occasions. _ Hi 
fierce temper seems to haye been modelled rathe 
upon the Old Testament, than the New; and th 
genius of that religion, im a great degree, to have 
taken hold of him, which in its animosities called 
down fire from heaven. 4 

His capacity was vast; his plans of action exten 
sive; ; and the vigour of his mind in executing th 
plans astonishing. Difficulties with him were motiy 
They roused up latent powers, proportioned to the 
emergence. Even blindness could not check 
ardour of his soul; and what was said of the Grecian 
Timoleon, under the same misfortune, (whose charae- 
ter indeed he resembled in many instances) may 
equal justice be applied to him; hane calamitatem 
ita moderate tulit, ut neq ; eum querentem quisqua 
audicrit, neq; eo minus privatis, publicisg ; re 
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interfuerit. His military abilities were equal to 
what any age hath produced, and as such they are 
acknowledged by all historians. Nor do we admire 
him less as a politician. If this great man was seen 
in the conduct, and courage, which he discovered in 
the field ; he was equally seen in governing, by his 
own native authority, a land of anarchy; and in draw- 
ing to one point the force of a divided nation. 

_ Nor was the end, which he proposed, unworthy of 
his great actions. Utterly devoid both of ambition 
and avarice, he had no aim but to establish, upon the 
ruins of ecclesiastical tyranny, the civil and religious 
liberties of his country. 
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HAvine thus brought the affairs of the Bohemian 
reformers to a glorious issue under Zisea, it may be 
proper to continue the narration, in few words, till 
this great struggle between the contending parties 
was decided. 

After the death of Zisca, the flames of war kindled 
anew. It is probable, the emperor, on this great 
event, might suspend and finally break off the treaty, 
expecting better conditions. 

Procop, who had so greatly distinguished himself in 
Moravia, and was esteemed the ablest of Zisca’s ge 
nerals, naturally took the lead after his decease 
This chief sustained the character he had acquired, 
Indeed the Taborite armies were now so formed, 
and disciplined by the care, and abilities of Zisea; 
so inured to all the diffculties of their profession. 
and so formidable to their enemies, that the reputa- 
tion of future generals was in a great measure Ziscas 


rior talents might successfully build. . 

But Procop had talents to form a scheme, which 
fortune had given him only to complete. Yethe ha 
still great difficulties to encounter. To the old en 
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lies of his cause a new one was added. The pope, 
wited by the clamours of the religious, reared his 
oly banners; and a formidable army under a cardi- 
al-general, was sent into Bohemia. But his emi- 
ence shared the fate of all his predecessors in this 
ar; and the Bohemian arms triumphed, wherever 
ey were opposed. 

To the military inventions of Zisca, Procop added 
n improvement of his own., He introduced armed 
hariots into his lines, which served as a sort of mov- 
ig rampart; through the interstices of which his 
roops charged and retired at pleasure. On other 
ecasions, his chariots would take a sudden wheel, 
nd inclose whole battalions of the enemy ; which, 
lus environed, were destined to certain slaughter. 
le found them still more uscful in his ravaging ex- 
ursions. ‘They served, at the same time, as a de- 
ence to his marauders, and as waggons to carry off 
ie plunder. 

_Procop had now continued in arms six years. 
dis campaigns, though not distinguished by those 
lustrious actions, which had marked the campaigns 
f Zisca, were however generally successful. He 
ad not indeed those opportunities of performing 
plendid actions. The emperor, wasted by his vast 
xpences, had of late suffered the war to languish ; 
Oping to procure those advantages from repose; 
hich he could not force by his arms. He was 
ell acquainted with the mutual animosities of the 
aborites and the Calixtins, who agreed in nothing, 
jut in opposing him: and he thought a little leisure, 
it had hitherto done, might ripen their dissensions. 
Procop, he knew, was anable general; but he had a 
lean opinion of him, as a politician—as a man either 
f temper, or address to assuage or manage the rage 
parties. Upon the whole, he bad reason to hope, 
at time might produce some happy crisis in his fa- 
ur. ‘That crisis now approached. 

Tn the year 143], the council of Basil assembled. 
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Hither the Taborites were invited with a profusi 
of civil language. But they received the summc¢ 
with great indignation. It was the universal ¢ 
* That general councils were general pesis ;—th 
they were called only in support of ecclesiasti 
tyranny ; and that no credit was due to such Aa 
conventions.” 

Procop however, with a magnanimity which coul 
not brook the imputation of refusing a challenge | 
any kind, determmed to attend the council: 
whien his friends urged the danger; and advised 
at least to secure himself by a sufficient passpor 
they only made him the more resolute in his p 
pose: “ Passport!” cried he, ‘‘ need we other tha 
our swords ?” 

Thus resolved and accompanied by Cosca, ano 
leader of the Taborites, he set out, at the head 
regiment of horse. The whole city of Basil car 
out to meet so extraordinary a deputation. Ever 
one was earnest to compare the faces of these gallar 
heroes with the actions they-had performed; a 
saw, or thought they saw, something more tha 
human in those countenances, the very appearane 
of which had put armies to flight. The two deputie 
were received by the magistrates at the gate of th 
city; and the fathers of the council (so great 
change, since the times of Huss, had the influence ¢ 
power produced) paid them such honours, as wer 
paid only to crowned heads. After many - confer 
ences, which ended in attaching them the mor 
firmly to -their own opinions, they returned in 
Bohemia. : 

The council however had an aftergame to plaj 
Upon the departure of the Taborite chiefs, they sen 
deputies, chosen from the most eminent of their body 
into Bohemia; who had in charge (out of the grea 
regard the council had for the Bohemians, and thei 
earnest zeal to draw them to the true faith) to dis 
cuss those points at full leisure in Prague, which th 
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nultiplicity of affairs would not allow at Basil.— 
a was their pretence: their real design was, to 

ide the Bohemians; and to kindle again the old 
mimosity, which had so nearly proved fatal to both 
yarties. 

This busmess was carried on with that singular 
ress, for which the court of Rome hath ever heen 
emarkable in negociations of this kind; and was at 
ength, by the assiduity of these good cardinals, 
mought to a happy issue. A great party, under 
Mlignar d, a man of courage and abilities, appeared 
aarms against Procop; and the fury of civil discord 

n to rage in all its violence. 

The Taborites had now ample occasion to regret 
he clemency, which had formerly been shewnh at 

rague ; and remembered, with compunction of 

, how often their great chief would insist, that 

0 peaceful setilement could be obtained, till the 
actious spirit of that city should be subdued.—But 
was now too late for refiection. 
_Procop however, unconcerned, at the head of 
eterans, whose valour he had known during ten 
ampaigns, met his adversary with assurance of suc- 
ess. ‘‘ You have not now, my fellow-soldiers,” 
ried he, ‘‘disciplined Imperialists, and hardy Saxons 
doppose. Those hostile banners belong to troops 
nervated by city-luxury; and inspired by faction, 
astead of courage. You have oniy to begin the at- 
ick: their own guilty consciences will do the rest.” 
The cautious Mignard felt, witn secret joy, the 
ognostics of success: he saw the confidence of his 
apetuous enemy ; and with the address of a more 
xperienced leader improved it fuily to his own ad- 
antage. 
On the plains of Broda, this fatal quarrel was de- 
ded. Here the Taborite army, drawn by their 
rdour into insuperable difficult.es, aiter a well- 

cht-day, wasexterminated. Here telithe gallant. 
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Procop, vainly endeavouring to restere a bro 
battle ; and with him fell the liberties of his countr 
_ The battle of Broda opened an easy way to 
succession of Sigismond. The Calixtin party hay 
ing gratified their revenge, now paid the price. Re 
duced by their victory, they were no longer in a con 
dition to oppose the emperor: Congierors, i 
conquered submitted to his yoke; and he wa 
crowned peaceably at Prague, amidst the acclama 
_ tions of his enemies. & 
It would be unpardonable ingratitude in a pro 
tesiant writer not to acknowledge the lenity, w 
attended this sudden revolution. Sigismond, with 
magnanimity, which few princes could exert, 
would he invidious to ascribe his behaviour to me 
motives) entered Bohemia, nof as a conquered pre 
vince, but as a patrimony, which had descended 
him quietly from his ancestors. Such of the Fabo 
rites as had escaped the carnage of that fatal 
consisting chiefly of a few thin garrisons, in all ab 
6000 men, he took under his protection ; suffere 
them to live peaceably at Tabor; and shewing ther 
favour beyond any of the Bohemian reformers, (man 
of whom met with rougher usage) allowed them 1 
unparalleled generosity, the use of their own religion 
Some years after, Eneas Sylvius, residing with: 
public character, in Bohemia, had the curiosity 
visit Tabor. ‘The account he hath left us of the 
mains of this brave people is not a little entertai 
The reader will make allowance for the zeal 
popish writer. “a 
‘** Returning,” says he, ‘ to Prague, our 
brought us near Tabor, which we had all an imeli 
tion to visit ; but not knowing what sort of receptio 
we might meet with, we sent a messenger to acquait 
the magistrates of the town with our names and é 
intentions. We. had a very obliging answer; 
the principal inhabitants came out to meet us. 
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wretched a set of people I never saw. Their 
ss was rude, beyond what is commonly seen 
ong the lowest vulgar; some of them were clad 
m in skins. They rode on horseback: but their 
rses and furniture were of a piece with their 
ss. ‘Their persons too were just as extraordinary ; 
ce one of them but was disligured by some fright- 

maim. One wanted an eye, another an arm, a 
rdaleg. Their reception of us was equally void 
@very appearance either of form or politeness. 
their rude manner, however, they offered us each 
‘ifling present; and brought us by way of refresh- 
nt, wine and fish. We then entered the town. 
er the gate stood a statue of Zisca; and near it 
angel holding a cup; as an emblem of their main- 
aing the doctrine of the two species. Their houses 
re very ordinary ; built chiefly of clay, and wood: 
regularity, no form of of streets; but every house 
nding by itself. ‘The insides however were better 
nished than the outsides seemed to promise: they 
re enriched with the spoils of conquered pro- 
ces ; which, to the everlasting disgrace of the em- 


or Sigismond, were never restored. In their 


at square stood various forms of military engines ; 
h a view, as we: suppose, to strike a terror into 
neighbouring country: though the people were 
some quite pacific, applying themselves only to hus- 
idry, and mechanic arts. In this square too stood 
ir temper, as they call it; a wooden structure, 
rece superior to a country barn. Here’ they 
ached to the people: here they expounded their 
‘trines ; here stood their unconsecrated altar ; and 
e even the holy sacrament was administered. 
ir priests were unornamented, except by beards 
immoderate length, 'Tythes were entirely dis- 
wed. Theclergy had no property. They were 
ied with all necessaries, in kind, by the people. 
es were wholly forbidden. No prayers to saints 
€ permitted ; noholidays; no set fasts ; no cano- 


“ 
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nical hours. Half the sacraments were discarc 
Religious houses were abominations. Their b 
tismal font was unconsecrated. ‘Their dead bm 
in unhallowed ground. They were punctual } 
ever in their attendance upon divine service ; 
haa very severe penalties to inforce a reverence to 
“The next day, upon our departure, the mag 
trates of this wretched town came again to wait up 
us, and returned us thanks for our visit. hi 
speech, on this occasion, had more of politeness’ 
than their appearance seemed to promise.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Havine thus given the reader what appeared 
ost worthy of his notice with regard to these emi- 
at reformers, whose lives I have attempted, it may 
2 preper to acquaint him with those helps, and 
ithorities which 1 have commonly used. 1 have 
deed taken from other writers, besides those I shall 
ention; but I have generally in that case quoted 
em in the text, if the incident was of consequence. 
In the life of Wicliff, the labour of collecting was 
ade very easy to me by the industry and accuracy 
’ Dr. Lewis, who hath brought together, in his life 
‘that reformer, great plenty of materials. Had he 
en as happy in the disposition of them, I should 
t have thought the new lights, which I have en- 
avoured to throw upon this great character, a suf- 
ulent apology for my engaging in the same work, 
Lord Cobham’s life was collected from the rolls of 
arliament, Bale’s chronicle, Fox’s martyrology, and 
ar earliest English historians. With relation both 
) Wicliff and Lord Cobham, I examined the mann- 
ripts of the British Museum, where I hoped to have 
und a great variety of materials. I found some ; 
it fewer than I expected. 
»Lenfant’s very accurate, and judicious histery of 
te council of Constance, was of great use to me in 
e lives of John Huss, and Jerome of Prague. I 
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examined the earliest and best accounts I could 
with, of the progress of the reformation in Boher 
but in ail contested points I relied chiefly on Ix 
fant’s judgment, whom I may venture to call 
principal guide. 
With regard to Zisca, I was more at a loss. | 
hath been the misfortune of this chief to have had 
sober historians. Eneas Sylvius, the principal, a 
from whom the generality of writers have taken th 
leading facts, though a courtier, seems to 
written in the spirit of a monk. Credulous, ¢ 
prejudiced, he appears scarce to deserve a hig 
rank in letters than our own legendary writ 
Where Lenfant’s judgment assisted me, I follow 
without fear; but where he forsook me, I 
obliged to wander among a variety of strange, 
iiconsistent accounts ; ‘tnd with some diffic 
picked out a probable road. I make no ques 
but Zisca won as many battles, and took as m 
towns as are ascribed to him; and that the con 
tueut parts of his history rest upon a good foundati 
of credit; but his actions are related so much int 
air of romance, that I found it necessary, in~ 
painter's language, to keep down the colouring 
much as possible. Livy, speaking of some romani 
writings of his own country, from which he 3 
obliged to copy; cries out, Hee ad ostentatia: 
scene gaudentis miraculis aptiora, quam ad : 
I am afraid in some instances, this character is ¥ 
nearly allied to the writings I have been describing 
I cannot close this postscript without a few sth 
fures cn the moral, as well as literary character. 
Eneas Syivius. ‘ibis zealot, in his usual exag 
rated manner, hath taken great liberties with the t 
formers ;-indulzing himself in a rancour of lan, 
against thein, which mest be offensive to every s¢ 
Christian. 1 could produce a variety of examy 
but shall content myself with one. ‘The reall i 
recoliect the account he gives of the Tuborsaes aft 


e a 
. 


ee saat 


habitation of the ranges temple of Belial, 

ngdem of Lacifer.—I had imazimed imdeed, 
differed from us only in owe or two 
: but I find them confirmed heretics, mere in- 
2 little better than atheis's, and without aay 
m: of relizion.—Every heresy, every impiety, 
ery blasphemy, which bath infected Christendom, 
th fled hither- for refuge ; and hath here met with 
safe asylum.—For my ewn part, [ theegit myself 
land beyond the frozen ocean, amo ag Barba- 
ms, even among Cannibals; for in all ‘the earth 
we are surely no such monstrous people as the 
jorites.— Yet even to these sacrilegious, and 
st abominable men did the emperer Sigismoad 
a city; nay be allowed their liberty to wretches, 
not to exterminate wus a scandal te Chris- 


Fith such freedom does the licentious pen of this 
iter treat these reformers. His censuies are en- 
ly founded on their opinions. Of their prectice 
‘Says nothing. ‘That indeed was reprehensible. 
t among bigots, morals are always lofiaitely lower 
ed than opinions. Had the faith of the N'aborites 
am unquestioned, their practice however heentieus, 
been unquestioned too.—But to see the real 
ue of the imvectives of this author, let us examine 

a little ¢ eser; aud instead of condemning lim 
the cross for bis opimtons, let us treat him more 
fy, and try bis opinions by his practice. 

k volume of bis familiar letters survived bim: 
te of which appear te have escaped mte public 
mg the crowd. In these letters, ameng other 
sages, the following will suficiently shew, whaé 
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licence he indulged in point of morals ; some of wh 
passages fell from him even in his more advanced a 

Advising a friend about a wife, he thus spea 
(epist. 45.) Ego de me facio conjecturam: plu 
vidi, amavique feminas, quarum exinde potit 
tedium magnum suscepi: nec si maritandus fier 
uxori me jungam, cujus consuetudinem nesciam. _ 

In his 15th letter, he tells a long story of his | 
bauching an English lady in the low countries ; a 
trinmphantly thus exults, seis qualis tu gallus fuer 
nec ego castralus sum, nec ex frigidorum numero. 

Repining at the approach of age, Mihi hercu 
(says he) parum meriti est in castitate; nam, 
verum fatear, magis me venus fugitat, quam ¢ 
iliam horreo. Enpist. 92. 

Describing the supple methods, by which he p 
posed to obtaia perferment, Me regi, (says he) 
nuabo, regi parebo, regem sequar, quod ts volet, 
ego volam, nulla in re adversus ero, nec atting 
aliquid, quod staium meum non respiciat. & 
peregrinus sum: consulitum mihi est Gnathe, 
Offictum suscipere ; aiunt, aio; negaunt nego. ER 
45. 

Of the pleasures of wine he speaks i in'such fell 
language, as only a professed voluptuary could u 
rou me alit, me juvat, me oblectat, me be 
Epist. 92. 

And that we may not be at aloss for a key to” 
these illustricus passages, he takes care to give 
one himself. Non fiert potest eam he) guin anim 
suum produt is, qui plurima scribit.—Nudus sum, 
aperte loquor. Vestem omnem rejicio, nec labo 
cum scribo. Epist. 402. € 

Such is the testimony, which Eneas Sylyius a 
given us of himseif. It may serve to invalidate 
he hath said of others; as it seems entirely to she 
that*his censures are founded upon a mere differ 
of opinion, without any regard to practice; whi 
one of the characteristics of bigotry. 
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They who are not acquainted with the history of 
is writer, will be surprised to hear, that the man of 
hom we have this authentic character, was not only 
pope; bat is acknowledged by the generality of 
pish writers, as one of the most respectable of all 
e Roman pontiffs. 
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HUGH LATIMER — 


SECTION 1. 


Hucu LATIMER was born at Thirkesson i 
Leicestershire, about the year 1470. His father we 
a yeoman of good reputation ; and on a small farn 
in those frugal times, maintained a large family ; 
daughters and a son. Mr. Latimer, in one of h 
- court sermons in king Edward’s time, inveighi 
against the oppression ‘then exercised in the coun 
by the nobility and gentry, and speaking of the 
deration of landlords a few years before, and 
plenty in which their tenants lived, gives his audie 
in his familiar way, this entertaining picture of 2 
old English yeoman. ‘‘ My father,” says he, “u 
a farm of four pounds a year at the utmost, ‘tilted 
much ground as kept half a dozen men; he h 

stocked with an hundred sheep, and thirty COWS 5 
found the king a man and a horse, himself rememb 
ing to have buckled on his father’s harness, when 
went to Blackheath; he gave his daughters 
pounds apiece at marriage; he lived hospita 


en sea eae 
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mong his neighbours, and was not backward in his 
ms to the poor.” 

We meet with no accounts of Mr. Latimer worth 
lating, till we find him a master of arts, in priests’ 
‘ders at Cambridge. Here his youth had been 
holly employed on the divinity of the times. He 
ad the schoolmen and the Scriptures with the same 
verence; and held Thomas a Becket and the 
yostles in equal honour; in a word, he was a zeal- 
Is papist. 

Many of the reformed opinions; which were then 
tmenting in Germany, had by this time discovered 
emselves in England. The legislature had not yet 
terfered ; but the clergy had taken the alarm, and 
e danger of the church was already become the po- 
larcry. Mr. Latimer, among others, heard, with 
gh indignation, these novel teachers : zeal wrought 
esame effect in him, that interest did in the many; 
id while others were apprehensive that their tem- 
als were in danger, he was concerned for the 
ulsofmen. The last times, he thought, were now 
proaching: impiety was gaining ground apace: 

lat lengths might not men be expected to run, — 
ien they began to question even the infallibility of 
© pope! 

As his well meant zeal was thus inflamed, it of 
urse broke out into all the effects of bigotry. He 
righ publicly and privately against the re- 

ers. If any person, suspected of holding their 
ets, read lectures in the schools, Mr. Latimer was 
‘to be there to drive out the scholars ; and havin 
‘Opportunity, when he commenced bachelor of di- 
, to give an open testimony of his dislike to 
ir proceedings, he made an oration against Me- 
cthon, whom he treated with great severity for 
impious innovations in religion. ‘His zeal was so 
ich taken notice of in the university, that he was 
ted into the office of cross-bearer in all public 
Jeessions; an say nena which he accepted 
L 
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with reverence, and discharged with becomin 
solemnity. 

Among those in Cambridge, who at this time 
voured the reformation, the most considerable wi 
Thomas Bilney. He was a man of a holy life; = 
having long observed the scandalous state of monkery 
in the nation, and the prevailing debauchery of 
clergy, he was led to doubt, whether their principle, 
might not be as corrupt as their practice; and 
whether the new opinions, then gaining groun d 
might not be more than plausible. ‘Time increased 
his suspicions. He read Luther's writings; and ap. 
proved them. He conversed with protestants; ané 
found them men of temper anddearning. He talked 
with papists; and observed a bitterness and rancoui 
in their stile, which itl became a good cause. I 

short, ke began to see popery in a very disagreea ble 
light; and made no scruple to own it. a 

"It was Mr. Latimer's good fortune to be well aC 
quainted with Mr. Bilney ; who had likewise con 
ceived very favourable sentiments of him. Bilne 
had known his life in the university, a life strictl 
moral and devout: he ascribed his failings to the 
genius of his religion; and notwithstanding his more 
than ordinary zeal in the profession of that religion, 
he appeared so candid, and so entirely unprejudicec 
by any sinister views, that he could not but be ope 
to any truths, that should be set properly before him. 

Indeced by these favourable appearances, Mr 
Bilney failed not, as opportunities offered, to sugges! 
many things to him in general about corruptions m 
religion; and would frequently drop a hint, that in 
the Romish church in particular there were perhap 
some things, which rather deviated from apostolic 
plainness. He would instance in some of its gross 
tenets; and ask, whether the Scriptural authori 
allege ed for them was wholly suflicient? if n¢ 
whether tradition were a safe vehicle for doctrines © 
such importance? ‘Thus starting cavils, and infusimg 
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aspicions, he prepared the way for his whole creed, 
yhich at length he opened; concluding with an 
arnest persuasion, that Mr. Latimer would only 
lace the two sides of the question before him; and 
ake an honest conscience for his guide. 

How Mr. Latimer at first received these free de- 
larations, and by what steps he attained a settle- 
jent in his religious opinions, we meet with no ac- 
eunt ; this only: we find in general, that Mr. Bilney’s 
riendship toward him had its effect. 

Mr. Latimer no sooner ceased from being a zeal- 
us papist, than he became, agreeably to the warinth 
f his constitution, a zealous protestant. He had 
othing of that neutral ccolness in his temper, which 
he Athenian lawgiver discouraged in a common- 
vealth. Accordingly we soon find him very active 
1 supporting and propagating the reformed opinions. 
de endeavoured with great assiduity to make con- 
erts, both in the town, and in the university; 
reaching in public, exhorting in private, and every 
jhere pressing the necessity of a holy life, in 0 5;:6- 
tion to-ihose outward performances, which were 
jen thought the essentials of religion. 
-A behaviour of this kind was soen taken notice of. 
Jambridge was the seat of ignorance, bigotry, and 
aperstition: every new opinion was watched with 
ae jealousy ; and Mr. Latimer was soon con- 

ered as one, who wished ill to the established 
iurch. 

The first remarkable opposition he met with frem 
ie popish party, was occasicned by a course of ser- 
10ns, which ke: preached curing the holidays of 
vistmas, before the univ ersity. In these ser- 
ons he shewed the impiety of indulgences, the un- 
rtainty of traditicn, and the vanity of works of su- 
rerogation: he inveighed against that multiplicity 
F ceremonies with which true rebgion was meum- 
ered ; and the pride and usurpation of the Romish 
rarchy: bat what he most insisted on was, that 
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great abuse -of locking up the Scripture in ant 
known tongue; giving his reasons without any 
serve, why it ought to be put in every one’s hand 
Few of the tenets of popery were then questior 
in England, but such as tended to a relaxation 
morals. ‘Transubstantiation, and other points of 
_ speculative cast, still held their dominion. 
Latimer therefore, chiefly dwelt upon those of 
moral tendency. He shewed what true religi 
was; that it was seated in the heart; and that,] 
comparison with it, external appointments were 
no value. 
Great was the outcry occasioned by these 
courses. Mr. Latimer was then a preacher of sot 
eminence, and began to display a remarkable addi 
in adapting himself to the capacities of the peop 
The orthodox clergy observing him thus follows 
thought it high time to oppose him openly. This tas 
was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, prior of 
black friers, who appeared in the pulpit a few Su 
days after; and with great pomp and _ prolix: 
shewed the dangerous tendency of Mr. Latime 
opinions: particularly he inyeighed against } 
heretical notions of having the Scriptures in Englis 
laying open the ill effects of such an innovation 
~ ‘Tf that heresy,” said he, “ should prevail, | 
should socn see an end of every thing useful am 
us. ‘The ploughman reading, that if he put 
hand to. the plough, and should happen to look ba 
he was unfit for the kingdom of Ged, would soon 
aside his labour: the baker likewise reading, thal 
little leaven will corrupt his lump, would give 
very insipid bread: the simple man likewise find 
himself commanded to pluck out his eyes, in af 
years we should have the nation full of bli 
beggars.” , 
Mr. Latimer could not help listening with a see 
pleasure to this ingenious reasoning. Perhaps 
had acted as prudently, if he bad considered 
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rior’s arguments as unanswerable: but he was then 
young man, and could not resist the vivacity of his 
emper, which strongly inclined him to expose this 
slemn trifler. 

The whole university met together on Sunday, 
hen it was known Mr. Latimer would preach. 
hat vein of pleasantry and humour, which ran 
ough all his words and actions, would have here, 
was imagined, full scope: and, to say the truth, 
le preacher was not a little conscious of his own su- 
eriority. ‘To complete the scene, prior Buckenham 
imself. entered the church, with his cowl about his 
uoulders ; and seated himself before the pulpit. 
‘Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated 
je learned doctor’s arguments, placed them in the 
rongest light, and then rallied them with such a 
ow of wit, and at the same time with so much good 
amour, that, without the appearance of ill-nature, 
2 made his adversary in the highest degree ridicu- 
us. He then, with great address, appealed to the. 
euple, descanted ats the low esteem in which their 
Y guides had always keld their unde:standings ; 
pressed the utmost offence at their being treated 
ith such contempt, and wished his honest « country- 

m might only have the use of the Scripture till 
ey shewed themselves such absurd interpreters. 
oe ae his discourse with a few observations 
90n Scripture-metaphors. A figurative manner of 
eech, he said, was common in all languages: re- 
I tation of this kind were in daily use, and 
nerally understood. ‘Thus for instance, said he, 
hen we see a fox painted in a friar’s hood, nobody 
ene that a fox is meant; but that craft and hy- 
crisy are described, which are so often found dis- 
ised in that garb. Thus was a wise man misled 
‘the impulse of vanity, and highly delighted with 
2 little glory of having made a dunce ridiculous. 
At is probable, Mr. ‘Latimer himself thought this 
ity unbecoming; for when Venetus not long after 
L4 
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attacked him upon the same subjeet, and in a mi 
ner the most scurrilous and provoking, we find 
using a graver strain. He answers like a scho 
what is worth answering; and like a man of se 
leaves the absurd part to confute itself. Wheth 
he ridiculed however, or reasoned, his harangt 
were so animated, that they seldom failed of th 
intended effect: his raillery shut up the prior wit 
his monastery; and his arguments drove Vene 
from the university. 
“ These advantages increased the credit of the f 
_testant party in “Cambridge, of which Bilney 
Latimer were at the head. The meekness, gra 
and unaffected piety of the former ; and the cheer 
ness, good humour, and eloquence of the lat 
wrought muck upon the junior students. 
‘These things greatly alarmed the orthodox cler 
Of this sort were all the heads of colleges, and 
general, the senior part of the university. Frequ 
convecations were held; tutors were admonished 
have a strict eye over their pupils; and academi 
censures of all kinds were inflicted. _ gi 
But acacemical censures were found insufficie 
Mr. Latimer continued to preach; and heresy 
spreed. The true spirit of popery therefore beg 
to exert itself, and to cali aloud for the secular am 
Dr. West was at that time bishop of Ely. ‘Yo 

as their diocesan, the heads of the popish party ; 
plied. But the bishop was not a man for their ¥ 
pose: he was a papist indeed, but moderate. | 
came to Cambridge however; examined the sti 
of religion, and at their intreaty, preached agai 
heretics: but he would do nothing further. On 
indeed, he silenced Mr. Latimer; which, as he h 
preached himself, was an instance of his prudence 
This gave no great check to the reformers. The 
happened at that time to be a protestant prior 
Cambridge, Dr. Barnes, of the Austin friers. 
monastery was exempt from episcopal jurjsdictio 
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md the prior being a great admirer of Mr. Latimer, 
le beldly licenced him to preach in his house. 
Hither his party followed him: and the late PRBost- 
ion having greatly excited the cu: riosity. of the 
people, the frier’s chapel was soon unable to con- 
fain the crowds that attended. Among others, it is 
remarkable, that the bishop of Ely was often one of 
lis hearers; and was candid enongh to declare, that 
Mr. Latimer was one of the best preachers he had 
ver heard. ; 

The credit to his cause which Mr. Latimer had. 
“4 gained by preaching, he maintamed by a holy 
ife. Mr. Bilney and he did not satisfy themselves 
with acting unexceptionably ; but were daily giving 
stances of goodness ;. which malice cnald not 
scandalize, nor envy misinterpret. ‘They were al-- 
ways together concerting their sckemes. The place 
where they used to walk, was long afterwards knewn.. 
by the mame of the Heretic’s hill. Cambridge at 
hat time was full of their gcod actions: their chari- 
jes to the poor, and friendly visits to the sick and . 
mhappy, were then common topics... 

. But their good lives had no merit with their. ad- 
jersaries. With them it mattered not what a.man’s | 
ife was, if his opinions were orthodox... They could 
sive great allowances for the former; bat the least . 
nistake in the latter, was..unpardonable.-. Such is 
he true spirit of bigotry and priestcraft ; that phari- 
aical spirit, which, inverting the tables of the law, 
lace points of least importance uppermost. 

_ More of this spirit never reigned than at this time 
n Cambridge. The popish party, among whom 
harity seemed. extinguished, were now intlamed to 
he uttermost. The good actions of their adversaries 
rved only as fuel to increase the heat of persecuticn. 
npotent themselves, and finding their diocesan 
ither unable or unwilling to work their purposes, 
hey determined at length - upon an appeal to the 
igher powers. Here at mote they expected coun-.. 
L 


t 
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tenance. Heavy complaints were accordingly c 
ried to court of the increase of heresy; and form 

depositions against the principal abettors of it. 
But as a new scene will kere open, and differ 
characters make their appearance, it will be nec 

sary to give some account of the times, and of 

most eonsiderable persons then in action. . 

: ; 

; 


SECTION II. 


Protestantism, which was now spreading apace 
‘Germany and many other parts of Europe, had 
met with no public countenance in England. 
regular clergy, encroaching more and more, had a 
length engrossed one third of the kingdom. A large 
share of temporal power was the consequence of 
wealth; and the gross ignorance of the ti 
established them as fally in a spiritual dominio 
From the days of Wicliff, many began to speak wit 
some freedom, and to think with more, of the p 
vailing corruptions of popery. But severe laws, pur 
chased of needy kings, and executed by cruel priests, 
held these sectaries in awe. The inclinations sof the 
people, however, through this whole period of time 
ran strong against the clergy ; and Luther was 
than a little obliged to Wicliff for his reception 
England. ; 

As soon therefore as the opinions of the reform 
were introduced, they were warmly espoused ; 
generality of the peopie were disposed in favour © 
them; and protestants in many places began to form 
parties. But in those intolerant times when kings 
thought for their subjects, private opinion and the in 
clinations of the people were little consulted ; reasons 
of state prevailed; and Henry the eighth, who ther 
reigned in England, had yet his motives for holding 
fair with the court of Rome. ; 

The great cause which at this time held the na 
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wttentive, was the king’s divorce; a suit of law one 
of the most famous in history, After cohabiting near 
wenty years with his brother's wife, this religious 
wince, upon the appearance of Ann Boleyn at court, 
vas suddenly seized with scruples of conscience 
tbout the legality of his marriage; and not only 
choolmen and canonists, but popes, aud emperors . 
yere concerned in the affair. 
_ At that time one of the most wily prelates held 
he see of Rome. He had interest to manage with : 
Jharles the fifth, who was averse from the divorce. 
Te liad interests likewise to manage with Henry, 
these cross circumstances called for all his subtility. . 
ind indeed he shewed himself a master of address. . 
te amused each in his turn, and meant honestly te. 
either; perplexing, palliating, explaining, . and 
erplexing again, that he.might thoroughly deliber- - 
te before he chose bis party. The emperor inthe > 
1ean time was satisfied-with bis conduct ; and Henry . 
iought him tardy indeed, but still never doubted his 
igposition to, serve him.. A legatine. court was - 
rected in England, and. the affair went on with all : 
ie dispatch tliat two-solemn cardinals could make, . 
While the king: thus-expected an end ‘of his busi- - 
éss.in.a regular way, which of all things he desired, 
é was caretul in.observing.all forms of civility with . 
pope: . The poor protestants in. many instances 
‘lt the effects of his: complaisance. . He even went » 
) far as.to use his own princely pen against them; . 
a the courtiers of his. time used to say, wrote 
comparably well.. No new laws indeed.were en- - 
sted. . The old: ones against Wicliff's heresy were - 
ought sufficient. . These statutes were revived, and . 
@ bishops, in several parts of the kingdom took . 
ary effectual pains -to make those under their care, : 
¢quainted with them. . 
‘The principal persons -at this time concerned in. : 
clesiastical affairs, were cardinal Wolsey, War. - 
ue 
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ham, archbishop of Canterbury, and Tunstal, bisho 
of London. : 

Wolsey had as few virtues to qualify as man 
vices as most men. Abilities indeed he had, tl 
abilities of a statesman; but his chief merit was & 
artful application to his master’s foibles: he coul 
condescend even to serve his pleasures. Where 
prince’s humours did not interfere, the prineip 
springs of his conduct were ambition, pride, at 
avarice; all which vices he found the means to gf 
tify in a manner unparalleled in English story. — 
was humorously said, he held the church of Englai 
in commendam. As to matters of faith, he was ea; 
and was therefore indeed no zealot: in practice 
scarce cbserved decency; yet he was a great advo 
cate for the refermation of the clergy; and cont 
buted every way towards it, but by setting a gee 
example. 

Warham was now an old man. Sis had been th 
favourite of the last reign, and was practised in al 
the artifices of Henry the seventh’s policy; an abh 
statesman, and an artful courtier. But be had oat 
lived his capacity for business ; had withdrawn hi 
self from all court dependencies, and led at this tir 
a very retired life; indulging a pelite indole 
among learned men, ‘of whom he was a great patr 
himselfa man of letters. ‘The duties of his funeti 
he thought, consisted chiefly in opposing hereti 
and the severest kind’ of opposition he thought t 
best. In other respecis he was a good man; woul 
have been no disgrace to a better religion ; and w 
an ornament to popery. 

But of all the prelates of those times, Cuthber 
Tunstal, bishop of London, was most deservedh 
esteemed. He was a papist only by profession ; mi 
way influenced by the spirit of popery: he was 
good catholic, and had just notions of the genius 0 
Christian:‘ty. He mnabink eda good life as the end 
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ind faith as the mean; and never branded as an 
ieretic that person, however erroneous his opinions 
night be in points less fundamental, who had such a 
yelief in Christ, as made him live like a Christian. 
He was just the reverse therefore ef Warham, and 
hought the persecution of protestants one of the 
hings most foreign to his function. For parts and 
earning he was eminent: his knowledge was ex- 
ensive; and his taste in letters superior to most 
yf his contemporaries. ‘The great foible, of which he 
stands accused in history, was the pliancy of his tem- 
yer. Like most of the bishops of those times, he 
jad been bred in a court; and was indeed too dex- 
ferous in the arts there practised. 

_ Such was the situation of things, and such the per- 
sons in power, when complaints came from Cam- 
ridge of the daily encrease of heresy. ‘Tunstal, with 
mm air of sanctity, shook his head, declaring it was 
shameful indeed, very shameful! W arhamn raged 
aloud, and talked of nothing but fire and extirpation, 
foot and branch. While the cardinal treated the 
whole as a jest, attributing it to the envy of a few 
literate priests against men of superior merit. 

But complaints from Cambridge increasing daily, 
and Warham of course growing more importunate, 
the cardinal was at length obliged to shake off his 
ndifference, and begin to act. "He erected a court 

refore, consisting of bishops, divines, and canon- 
sts. Tunstal was made president; and Bilney, 
oli and one or two more were called upon to 

swer for their ccnduct. Bilney was considered as 
the heresiarch; and against him chiefly, the rigeur 
f the court was levelled. His examination was ac- 
rdingly severe: every witness was heard with so 
uch attention, and every deposition enlarged upon 
vith so much bitterness, that 'lunstal despaired of 
ixing any temper with the proceedings of his col- 
eagues. ‘Lhe process came to an end, and the 
dminal, declaring himself what they called an oisti- 
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nate heretic, was found gnilty.. Here Tunstal hag 
an opportuni'y to shew the goodness of his heart 
He could not interfere in Mr. Bilney’s: favour in < 
judicial way ; but-he laboured to save him by- all the 
means in his pewer. He first set his friends upon 
him, to persuade him to recant; and when that would 
not do, he joined his intreaties to theirs; had patience 
with him day after day, and with ali the tenderness of 
humanity, begged he would not obligehim, contrary 
to his inelinations, to treat him with severity. Phe 
good bishep in the end prevailed:. Bilney could not 
withstand the winning rhetoric-of Tunstal, though 
he had: withstood all: the menaces of the inflamed 
_Warham.. He recanted, bore his faggot, and was 
dismissed. . 
As for Mr. Latimer and’the rest, they had easier 
terms: ‘Tunstal omitted no opportunities of shewing 
mercy, and was dexterous in finding them; though it 
is probabie, that among so many voices, he would 
hardly have prevailed, if the-cardinal had not coun- 
_ tenanced his proceedings. . { ‘ ; 
The heretics, upon their dismission, returned to 
Cambridge, where they. were received witu open 
arms by. their friends. Amidst this mutual joy, 
Bilney alone seemed unaffected: he shunned the 
sight of his acquaintance, and received their offici- 
ous congratulations with confusion and blushes. 
Reflection had now brought him to-isimself: and re- 
morse of conscience had seized him for what he had 
done. Restless nights, frightful dreams, and other 
effects of a mind that preys upon itself, in a short 
time distarbed his reason; and it was feared he 
might have committed something horrid, if those 
about him had not closely attended him. In the 
agonies of his despair, his pathetic and eager accu-_ 
sations of his friends, of the bishop of London, - and | 
above all, of himself, were very affecting. ‘Thus he 
continued for some time one of thie most.shockin, 
spectacles that human nature can:exhibit. His pas: 
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jon having had its course, at length subsided ; and 
sy degrees gave place toa profound melancholy. In 

his state he continued about three years, reading 

nuch, avoiding company, and inall respects observ-. 
ng the severity of an ascetic. During tuis time, and 

specially towards the latter par of it, he would fre- 

yuently be throw.ng out obscure hints of bis medi-. 
ating some extravrdinary design. He would say, 

hat he was now almost prepared—tiat he would 

hortly go up to Jerusalem—and that Ged must be 

florified inhim. After keeping his friends awhile 
n suspense by this mysterious language, he told 

hem at last, that he was fully determined to expiate 

is late shameful abjuration by his death. What 

hey could oppose, had no weight. He had taken 

is resolution ; and breaking at once from all his at- 

achments in Cambridge, he set out for Norfolk, 

yhich was the place of his nativity, and which, for that 

eason, he chose to make the scene of his death. 

When he came there, he went about the country, 

onfessing his guilt in abjuring a faith in which he 

vas now determined to die. Popery, he to'd the 

reople, was a most diabolical religion; and exhorted 

hem to beware of idolatry, and to trust no longer in 

he cowl of St. Francis, in prayers to saints, in pil- 

jTimages, penances, and indulyences; but rather 

0 believe in Jesus Christ, and to lead good lives, 

vhich was all that God required of them. 

_ The report of this very extraordinary preacher soon 

eached ihe ears of the bishop of Norwich, who 

ratched over those parts w.th the zeal of an inquisi- 

or Mr. Bilney was apprehended, and secured in 
he county-gaol. While he lay there waiting the ar- 

ival uf the writ for his execution, he gave very sur- 

ising instances of a firm and collected mind. He 

gan now to recover from that-abject state of me- 

aicholy, which had for these last three years op- 

ressed him; and, like an honest man, who bad long 
ed under a difficult debt, he began to.resume his 

x. 3 
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spirits, when he thought himself in a situation to di 
charge it. Seme of his friends found him eating 
hearty supper the night before his execution, ai 
expressing their surprize, he teld them, he was b 
doing what they had but daily examples of in cor 
mon life ; he was only keeping his cottage in repai 
while he continued to inhabit it. The same comp 
sure ran through his whole bebayiour; and his cq 
versation was that evening more agreeable than b 
friends had ever remembered it. He dwelt mu 
upon a passage iz Isaiah, which he said gave hi 
great comfort. ‘‘ Fear not, for I have redeem 
thee; thou art mine. When thou walkest in @ 
fire, it shall not burn thee: Lam the Lord thy God 
With equal constancy he went through his last tria 
His death, which Mr. Fox relates at large, was F 
noble an instance ef Christian courage, as tho; 
times, fruitful of such examples, afforded. TT] 
popish party would have had it afterwards believe 
he died in their faith: and great pains were taken h 
many of them to propagate the story ; particularly k 
Sir ‘Thomas Mcre, whose opinions in religion wei 
as confined, as his sentiments on all other. subjee 
were enlarged: but. Mr. Fox, bishop Burnet, ap 
others, have sufficiently refuted the many idle thing 
which were said on that eceasion. . F 
- The following acceunt of. bim, Mr. Latimer hat 
left us in a letter to a friend. 

“« T have known Bilney,” says be, “‘ a great while 
and to tell you what I have always thought of him, 
have known few so ready.to do every man good, afte 
his power; noiseme wittingly to none; and towarc 
his enemy charitable, and reconcilable.. To b 
short, he was a very simple, good soul, nothing 
for this wretched world; whose evil state he woul 
lament and bewail, as much as any man that I ev 
knew. As for his singular learning, as weil in t 
holy Scriptures, as in other good tetters, I will nc 
now speak of it. Hew. he ordered, or misordeze 


; 
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himself in judgment, I cannot tell, nor will I med- 
dle withal: but I cannot but wonder, if a man living 
iso mercifully, so charitably, so patiently, so conti- 
nently, so studiously, and so virtuously, should die an 
evil death. 


SECTION IIL. 


Mr. Bilney’s sufferings, instead of checking the 
reformation at Cambridge, inspired the leaders of it 
with new courage. Mr. Latimer, in particular, began 
jnuw to exert himself more than he had yet done ; and 
succeeded to that credit with his party, which Mr. 
Bilney had so long supported. Among other in- 
stances of his zeal and resolution in this cause, he 
gave one, which was indeed very remarkable. He 
had the courage to write to the king against a pro- 
dlamaticn then just published, forbidding the use of 
ee Bible in English, and other books on religious 
ubjects. ‘The affair was this. 
ee since the reformation had any footing in the 
kingdom, great care had heen taken by the pro- 
noters of it to propagate among the people a variety 
tracts, some on the points then in controversy, 
whers, and the greater part, on the corruptions of 
he clergy. These books were printed abroad, and 
sent over in great quantities. Among other works 
of this kind, a translation of the New ‘i'estament was 
ispersed. Great were the clamours of the ortho- 
Ox against these malignant and pestiferous writings,. 
is they were then calied. But.as the government 
lid not interfere, the bishops could only use the au= 
hority of the laws then in force, in guarding against 
hese invesions of heresy. Episcopal injunctions. 
vere accordingly published, and all possible care was 
aken. But the iaws then in force did not entirely 
ouch the case: printing and publishing were new 
fairs; and none of the statutes were. particulariy 
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pointed against heretical books. Something 
therefore must be obtained from the government. 
It happened, that among other tracts then 
persed, there was one written in a warmer langua 
than ordinary. It was entitled, The Supplication 
the Beggars, and contained a very severe invectiy: 
against the regular clergy, whose exorbitant exac 
tions upon the people were there represented as 
chief source of all the poverty in the nation. 
piece roused the whole body of the clergy; and the 
cardinal being at their head, a successful applica: 
was made to the king, who ‘immediately issued as 
vere proclamation against heretical books, comma 
ing that all such books should be delivered up wit 
fifteen days ; and impowering the bishops. to imp 
son at pleasure all persons suspected of having them, 
till the party had purged himself, or abjured : it = 
powered the bishops likewise to set an arbitrary fir 
uponall persons convicted. It farther forbad all 
peals from ecclesiastical courts ; and obliged all ciyi 
officers, on oath, to use their utmost endeavours 
extirpate heresy, and assist the bishops ; justice: 
were to inquire, at their quarterly sessions, into the 
state of religion in their counties; and sheriffs were 
to arrest all suspected persons, and deliver them te 


the bishops. té 
The sword thus put into the hands of the bishiojp 
was presently unsheathed. The effects of this 
clamation, and in that reign proclamations had 
force of law, were dreadful. It would surprise the 
good people of England at this day to hear, i 


many of their forefathers were then burnt for re 
ing the Bible, and teaching -their children the T 
Commandments, and the Lord’s prayer in “— 
Such things were then called heresy. 

On this occasion Mr. Latimer took upon himil 
write to the king. He had preactied before HL 
once or twice at Windsor, and had been taken no- 
tice of by him in a more ailable manner than that 
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onarch usually indulged towards his subjects. But 
hatever hopes of preferment his sovereign’s favour 
light have raised in him, he chose to put all to the 
azard, rather than to omit what he thought his 
uty. He was generally considered as one of the 
ost eminent of those who favoured protestantism ; 
nd therefore thought it became him to be one of the 
ost forward in opposing popery. His letter is the 
icture of an honest, sincere heart. It was chiefly 
itended to point out to the king the bad intention of 
ye bishops in procuring the proclamation. I shall 
resent the reader with the substance of it. 

‘St. Augustin, in an epistle to Casnlanus, tells us, 
‘That he who through fear, hideth the truth, pro- 
sketh the wrath of heaven, as a person who fears 
an more than God.” And St. Chrysostom, to the 
ume effect, gives it as his opinion, ‘‘ That a person 
ay betray the truth, as weil by concealing it, as dis- 
uising it.” ‘these sentences, great king, occurred 
) me very lately ; and have had such an effect upon 
ie, that I must either open my conscience to your 
jajesty, or rank myself among such persons as these 
vo holy fathers censure. —The latter I cannot 
ink of. 

But alas! there are men upon whom such severe 
ensures have no effect: there are men, who, pre- 
mding to be guides and teachers in religion, not 
nly conceal the truth, but prohibit others to set it 
wth : blind guides, who shut up the kingdom of hea- 
en from wen, and will neither enter in themselves, 
either suffer them that would, to enter. And not 
ontent with obsiructing the word of God to the ut- 
jost of their own authority, they have contrived by 
aeir subtle practices to draw in to their assistance 
ae civil power in almost all the states of christen- 
om. In this nation especially, they have long im- 
osed upon men by their de‘usions, and kept ‘them 
nawe by their spiritual censures; and when they 
ay the truth likely to prevail, and gather strength 
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from their opposition, they have at length obtai 
your majesty's proclamation in their favour, and 
got it declared treason to read the Scripture 
English. 

ere me, I beseech your majesty, a few we 
and let me intreat you to call to mind the exa 
of Christ and his apostles, their manner of life, fl 
preaching, ard whole behaviour: that compai 
them with the spiritual guides of these days, 
majesty may the better judge who are the tru e 
lowers of Christ. 7 

And first it is evident, that simplicity of man 
and hearts sequestered from the world, were 
striking characteristics of the first preachers 01 
gospel, and of our blessed Lord himself. Po 
in spirit was then practised as well as preach 

Alas! it is since those days that christian teach 

masking their worldly hearts under a pretence 
voluntary poverty, and an exclusion from ea 
things, have wormed themselves into more thian re 
wealth ; and have wickedly kept what they 
craftily obtained, by fomenting foreign or dome 
strife, in all places, as their purposes were best se 
and by blasphemously dealing out even the pun 
ments of heaven against all who had resolu 
enough to make any stand against their corrupt 
By what arts they kave evaded a late act of pa 
ment against their encroachments, your majesty \ 
knows. ‘Think not, gracious sovereign, that 1 
ceed the bounds of tharity in what I say: I cnly ¢ 
to your majestv’s cousideration a rule, which ’ 
once prescribed by a a greater master, ‘* By 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Another mark of the true disciples of Christ, 
their being at all times exposed to persecution. — 
would be endless to quote all the passages of Sei 
ture, in which this burden is universally laid 
good christians. Contempt and reproach is © 
common lot, and often the most violent persecutio 
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en to death itself. Wherever, therefore, the word 
‘God is truly preached, you must expect to see 
rsecution in one shape or other. On the contrary, 
jerever you see ease and luxury, and a quiet pos- 
ssion of worldly pleasures, there the truth cannot 
ssibly be. For the world loveth only such as are 
widly ; and the favourers of the gospel can expect 
thing in it from reason, and are promised nothing 
it by Scripture, but vexation and trouble. __From 
is distinction again, your majesty, by the assistance 
the above-mentioned rule, ‘“‘ By their fruits you 
all know them,” will be able to judge, who are the 
1¢ followers of Christ: wherever you observe per- 
ution, there is more than a probability that the 
lies on the persecuted side. 
As for a notion, which has been infused into your 
yesty, that the Scriptures in the hands of the people 
tmove them to rebellion, your majesty may judge 
he falsehood of this likewise by the same rule: “* By 
air fruit you shall know them.” How is it possible, 
ut a book, which inculcates obedience to magis- 
tes with the greatest earnestness, can be the cause 
sedition? ‘The thing speaks itself, and discovers 
y how much their malice is at a loss for topics of 
tive. 
hen king David sent ambassadors to the young 
ag of the Ammonites to condole with him upon the 
a of his father, your majesty may remember what 
vised counsel was given to that rash prince. 
counsellors put it into his head, contrary to all 
son, that David’s messengers came only as spies, 
| that David certainly meant an invasion. The 
ang king, upon this, without farther ceremony, 
tonly shaved the heads of the ambassadors, and 
ted them with other marks of contempt. But 
following verses inform us, how the affair ended. 
e destruction of the whole land, we read, was the 
sequence of the king’s listening to imprudent 
sel. 
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“Let not, great king, this fact find its parallel i 
English story. The ambassadors of a great prine 
are now making suit to you; the holy evangelists 
and apostles of Christ. Be upon your guard; 
believe not the idle tales of those who would persuad 
_ you, that these messengers of peace are coming t 
foment sedition in your land. Would your majes 
know the true cause of this confederacy, as I ma 
well call it, against the word of God ; examine tht 
lives of those who are the leaders of it, and considé 
whether there may not be some private reasons in 
ducing such persons to keep a book in concealment 
which cries out loudly against all kinds of vice. Am 
if your majesty wants to know the source of rebel 
lions, I think a much fairer one-may be conjectu 
at, than the use of an English Bible. For my 0 
part, I have long been of opinion, that a greater em 
couragement of all kinds of civil disorder could hard 
have been invented, than the church-trade of pard on: 
and indulgences: to which may be added the bat 
examples of the clergy, and the little care they ar 
generally thought to take in the discharge of the 
duty. 

As for those who are now in question on the ae 
account of your majesty’s late proclamation, 1 am 
credibly informed, there is not one among them, 
who hath not demeaned himself as a peaceable and 
good subject in every instance; excepting only thi 
one case, in which they thought their religion ané 
consciences concerned. In this particular, however, 
I excuse them not: nor will I take upon me entirel 
to defend the books for which they suffer; for m 
deed, many of them [I have never read: only thi: 
your majesty must give me leave to say, that it is 
impossible the many inconveniences can follow from 
these books, and especially from the Scripture, wh 
they would persuade mankind, will follow. oa 
~” Accept, gracious sovereign, without displona 
what I have written. I thought it my duty to men- 
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on these things to your majesty. No personal 
uarrel, as God shall judge me, have [ with any man: 
wanted only to induce your majesty to consider . 
ell what kind of persons you have about you, and 
@ ends for which they counsel: indeed, great 
ince, many of them have very private ends, or they 
e much slandered. God grant your majesty may 
e through all the designs of evil men: and be in all 
ings equal to the high office with which you are 
trusted ! . 

He concludes his letter with these very emphati- 
| words. . 

“ Wherefore, gracious king, remember yourself : 
ve pity upon your own soul; and think that the 
y is at hand, when you shall give account of your 
ice, and of the blood that hath been shed by your 
rord. In the which day, that your grace may stand 
sdfastly, and not be ashamed; but be clear and 
ady in yourreckoning, and have your pardon sealed 
ith the blood of our Saviour Christ, which only 
rveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who 
ffered death for our sins. The spirit of God pre- 
irve you!” 

With such freedom did this true minister of the 
spel address his sovereign. But the influence of 
2 popish party had more effect than his letter. The 
g, however, no way displeased, received it not 
ly with temper, but with great condescension ; 
id graciously thanked him for his well-intended 


SECTION IV. 


The king’s divorce was not yet brought to an issue. 
le pope, terrified by an imperial army, hovering 
er him, and yet afraid of the defection of England, 
@still endeavouring to hold the balance even be- 
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tween Charles V. and Henry. The legatine cog 
under the influence of Rome, became of course v¢ 
deliberate in its determinations. The tediousness 
the suit at length got the better of the king of 
land's patience. His incontroulable spirit broke 
and finding himself duped by the pope, he disclai 
his authority in the affair, took it into his own han 
and had it determined within his own realm. Hayin 
gone thus far in defiance of the see of Rome, 
finding his throne yet unshaken, he was procee 
farther. But the pope beginning to temporiz 
reconciliation was thought at hand. The impe 
faction, however, once again prevailed. Henry 
measures were traversed ; and himself, in the perse 
of his ambassador, treated with indignity. 
Hitherto Henry was secretly inclined to a rec 
ciliation with Rome ; but his resentment of this u 
took such entire possession of him, that from t 
time he determined absolutely to throw off the ‘i 


yoke. Upon such slender pivots, as even the passion 
‘of men, do the grand schemes of Providence ofte 


turn! 
- Soon after Henry had taken this resolution, ‘i 
affair was brought into parliament; and the ki 
supremacy was every where the popular topic. __ 
‘The usurpations of the pope had, before this time 
been the subject of a parliamentary enquiry. Throug 
many preceding reigns, the exactions of the holy 
had been so oppressive, that the legislature was 0 
applied to for redress; and many laws, breathing 
noble spirit of freedom, had been enacted, by whie 
the Roman power was much abridged. Of these th 
most famous were the statute against the pope’s tay 
gatherers, commonly called the statute against 
visors ; and the statute of premunire, prohibi 
bulls and other instruments from Rome. 
But notwithstanding these, and many other | 
Jaws were enacted, no effect was produced. 1T 
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ere promulged, and laid aside. The influence of 
Vatican was yet too considerable to suffer any, 
ny spirited attacks upon its power. 
Neglected however as these statutes were, they 
rved as precedents for Henry’s parliament ; which 
Mncurred entirely with the king’s - inclinations. 
lither’s exceptions were now growing popular ; 
ery year brought something to light, which pre- 
diced men more against the doctrine, or the dis- 
line, or the priesthood of the church of Rome. 
e parliament therefore wanted little inducement to 
mm their councils upon any thing which tended to 
formation. Thus the king, with less difficulty than 
mmonly attends such important revolutions, got 
@ pope's power abrogated in England, and his own 
jpremacy established in its stead. 
The part which Mr. Latimer acted in this aair, 
as one of the first things which brought him forward 
life, 
Whatever motives in carnest influenced king 
fenry, he had always policy enough to pay an out- 
ard regard at least to those of conscience. He took 
*e therefore to resolve his scruples, before he erati- 
his passions. ‘Thus he had the opinion of all 
e divines in Hurope, before he ventured upoa his 
Worce. And thus, in the present case, he durst not 
ert his supremacy, till he had consulted with the 
lest canonists of his realm, and fully satisfied him- 
Mf, that what be did, was agreeable to the Old and 
lew “Destament. . 
‘Ainong those who served him in this business, was 
Fr. Butts, his physician; who, from the slender ac- 
ints preserved of lim in history, appears to have 
a person of great honesty, learning, and huma- 
y. Mr. Fox calls him “ a singular good man, 
da special favourer of good proceedings.” 
This gentieman being sent to Cambridge upon the 
tasion mentioned, began immediately to pay his 
mt to the protestant sci from whom the king 
‘OL. I. 
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expected most unanimity in his favour. Among th 
first, he made his application to Mr. Latimer, a 
a person most likely to serve him; begging that li 
would collect the opinions of his friends in the cas 
and do his utmost to bring over those of most e 
nence, who were still inclined to the papacy. 
Latimer, who was a thorough friend to the cause 
was to solicit, undertook it with his usual zeal; 
discharged himself so much to the satisfaction of 
doctor, that when that gentleman returned to cou 
he took Mr. Latimer along with him; with a view 
no doubt, to procure him something palisalirs) 
his merits. 
About this time, a person was rising into power 
who became afterwards Mr. Latimer’s chief fri 
and patron; the great lord Cromwell: a person i 
all respects so formed for command, that we admire 
him, through history, as one of those great instru. 
ments, which providence often raises up, and seems 
to inspire, for some grand purpose. His descent 
was mean, but his enterprising genius soon raise 
him above the obscurity of his birth. We find hin 
first abroad, leading a wild romantic life in various 
capacities. In Holland he was a hackney writer; 
in Italy a foot soldier. After spending a very dissi- 
pated youth in this vague way, he returned home, and 
was taken into the service of cardinal Wolsey, who 
in.a short time made him his secretary. _ Under this 
sagacious minister he began to methodize the large 
fund of knowledge he had been treasuring up; and 
was soon valued by the cardinal, who was never ill- 
served, as one of the ablest of his servants. le 
cardinal’s fall was his rise; but, he rose not, like 
most favourites, by betraying, but by defending his 
master. Wolsey had arrived at the full meridian 
of his glory; that critical point, at which human 
grandeur begins to decline. The distressed minister 
was now at bay, pressed hard by a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The king had withdrawn his fayour from him, 
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all his dependants (those summer-flies of a great 
’s sunshine) began to shrink and die away. Crom- 
alone, with a generosity almost unparalleled in 
ory, boldly maintained his cause; and pleaded 
him so forcibly before the commons, that if his 
| had not been a thing resolved on, he bid fair to 
t it. Wolsey fell; but Cromwell's generosity 
rewarded. ‘The king was pleased with his be- 
jour, marked his abilities, from that time favoured, 
‘soon employed him. His great talents quickly 
mmended him to the highest trusts ; and his so- 
ign used his services almost implicitly. ; 
s this eminent person was a friend to the refor- 
ion, he encouraged of course such churchmen, as 
é inclined towards it. Among others, Mr. Lati- 
was one of his favourites ; to whom he took all 
ortunities of shewing his regard: and as Mr. 
imer had at this time no employment in London, 
patron very soon obtained a benefice for him. 

his benefice was in Wiltshire, whither Mr. 
imer resolved, as soon as possible, to repair, and 
9 a constant residence. His friend Dr. Butts, 
tized at his resolution, did what he could to per- 
him from it.. ‘‘ He was deserting,” he told 
the fairest appearances of making his fortune. 
je prime minister,” says he, “‘ intends this only as 
est of his future favours; and will certainly 
me, do great things for you. But it is the man- 
courts to consider those as provided for, who 
‘to be satisfied: and take my word for it, an 
it claimant stands but a poor chance among 
s, who are on the spot.” ‘Thus the old courtier 
ed. But Mr. Latimer was not a man on whom 
arguments had any weight. He had no other 
m of making his fortune, than that of puttmg 
f in a way of being useful. Great and good, 
with him words of the same meaning. And 
he knew his friend’s advice was well meant, 
e knew at the same time, that a man may as 
M 2 
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easily he deceived by the kindness of his friend, 2 
by the guile of his enemy. Besides, he was hearti 
tired ofacourt. He had yet seen litile of the work 
and was shocked to be introduced at once to a plac 
where he saw vice in every shape iriumphant:_ whe 
factions raged: where all the arts of malice wel 
practised : where vanity and folly prevailed, d 
bauchery of gles dissimulation, and irreligio! 
where he not on!y saw these things, but what m 
grieved him, where he found himself utterly una 
to oppose them: for he had neither authority, n 
as he thought, talents, to reclaim the great. He f 
the court “therefore, and entered immediately up 
the duties of his parish ; hoping to be of some use 
the world, by faithfully exerting, ina privafe static 
such whiltties as God had given him. . . ; 

His behaviour was suitable to. his resolution 
He thoroughly considered the office of a clergyma 
aud discharged it in the most conscientious manne 
Nor was he ‘satisfied with discharging it in his o 
parish, but extended his labours througlout the co 
try, where he observed the pastoral < care most ne 
lected ; having for this purpose obtained a gene 
licence from the university of Cambridge. 

‘His preaching, which was in a strain wholly di 
ferent from the preaching of the times, scon ma 
him acceptable to the people; among whom, in 
little time, he established himself in great cre 
He was treated likewise very civilly by the neigl 
pouring gentry; and at Bristol, where he off 
preached, he was countenanced by the magistrates 

The reputation he was thus daily gaining, present 
alarmed the orthodox clergy in those parts. The 
opposition to him appeared first on this occam 
The mayor of Bristol had appoimted him to preal 
on Easter Sunday. Public notice had been git 
and all people were pleased: when suddenly, 
came out an order from the bishop of Bristol, © 
fuibiting any one to preach there without kis Lice | 
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he clergy of the place waited upon Mr. Latimer, 
ormed him of the bishop’s order, end, knowing 
mat he had no such licence, ‘“‘ were extremely sorry 
gat they were by that means deprived of the p!ea- 
ure of hearing an excellent discourse from him.” 
Ir. Latimer received their civility with a smile; for 
ehad been apprized of the affair, aud well knew, 
nat these were ihe very persons who had written to’ 
he bishop against him. ' 
“Their opposition to him became afterwards more 
ublic. Some of them ascended the pulpit}-and in- 
eighed against him with great mdecency of language. 
)f these, the most forward was one Hubberdin, an 
mpty, impudent fellow, who could'say nothing of 
is own, bnt any thing that was put into his mouth. 
Phrough this instrument, and others ef the same 
ind, such liberties were taken with Mr. Latimer’s 
haracter, that he thonght it proper, at length to 
ustify himself; and accordingly called upon his ma- 
igners to accuse him publicly before the mayer of 
gristol. But when that magistrate convened beth 
es: and put the accusers upon producing legal 
oof of what they had said, nothing appeared ; but 
e whole aceusation wag left to rest upon the uncer- 
in evidence ef seme hear-say information. ~ 
His enemies, however, were not thus silenced. 
e party against him became daily stronger, and 
jore inflamed. It consisted chiefly of the country 
iests of those parts; headed by some divines of more 
imence- 
These persons, after mature deliberation, drew up 
icles against him, extracted chiefly from his ser- 
ons; in which he was charged with speaking lightly 
the worship of saints; with saying, that there was 
‘material fire in hell; and that he would rather be 
purgatory, than in lollard’s tower. These articles, 
1 the form cf an accusation, were laid before 
tokesly, bishop of Londcn ; who cited Mr. Latimer 
appear before him. But Mr. Latimer, instead of 
M3 
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obeying the citation, appealed to his own ordin 
thinking himself wholly exempt from the jurisdict 
of any other bishop. Stokesly upon this, makin 
private cause of it, was determined at any rate, 
get him in his power. He applied therefore 
archbishop Warham, whose zeal was nearly of 
temper with his own. The archbishop being e 
' persuaded, cited Mr. Latimer to appear in the ¢ 
sistorial court of the province; where the bishop 
Londen, and some other bishops were commissior 
to examine him. An Archiepiscopal citation br 
Mr. Latimer at once to a compliance. His frie 
would have had him leave the country; but th 
persuasions were in vain. Before he set out : 
London, he wrote the following letter to a friend. 
“I marvel not a little, that my lord of Lond 
having so large a diocese committed to his care, ‘ 
so peopled as it is, can have leisure either to tro 
me, or to trouble himself with me, so poor a wret 
a stranger to him, and nothing pertaining to his cu 
Methinks it were more comely for my lord, if 
were comely for me to say so, to be a preach 
himself, than to he a disquieter of preachers. [If 
would ‘please his lordship to take so great labe 
and pain, as to come and preach in my little bishe 
rick at Westkington, whether I were present 
absent, I would thank his lordship heartily for he 
ing to discharge me in my cure, as long as his 
dication was fruitful, and to the edification of 1 
parishioners. But he may do as he pleaseth : I pi 
God he may do as well as I would wish him to d 
and as to my preaching, I trust in God, my lord 
London cannot justly reprove it, if it be taken as 
spake it; else it is not my preaching. : 
Quem recitas meus est, 6 Fidentine, libellus;_ 
Sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. _ 
Either my lord of London will judge mine outwa 
man, or mine inward man. If he will have to_ 
only with mine outward man, how I have ordered? 
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ife, I trust I shall please both my Lord God, and 
so my lord of London; for I have taught but ac- 
vording to the Scriptures, and the antient inter- 
yreters of Scriptures ; and with all diligence moved 
ny auditors to faith and charity - and as for voluntary 
hings, I reproved the abuse, w:'' 1t condemning 
he things themselves. But if ..y lord will needs 
nvade my inward man, and break violently into my 
eart, 1 fear then indeed, I may displease my lord. 
f London. Finally, as you say, the matter is 
yeighty, even as weighty as my life is worth, and 
jaght to be well looked to ; how to look well to it 
know not, otherwise than to pray to my Lord God 
ight and day, that as he bath boldened me to preach: 
is truth, so he wili strengthen me to suffer for it. 
And I trust that God will help me ; which trust, if I 
ad not, the ocean sea should have divided my lord of 
yondon and me by this time.” 

In this Christian temper, Mr. Latimer set out for 
sondon. It was in the depth of winter, and he was 
t this time labouring under a severe fit, both of the 
tone and cholic. These things were hard upon 
im; but what most distressed him was, the thought 
f leaving his parish so exposed, where the popish 
lergy would not fail to undo, in his absence, what 
ie had hitherto done. 

When he arrived in London, he found a court of 
jishops and canonists assembled to receive him ; 
vhere instead of being examined, as he expected, 
bout his sermons, the following paper was offered to 
iim, which he was ordered to subscribe. 

“ T believe, that there is a purgatory to purge the 
Ouls of the dead after this life—that the souls in 
yargatory are holpen with the masses, prayers, and 
ims of the living—that the saints do pray as media- 
ors for us in heayen—that it is profitable for Chris- 

ans to call upon the saints, that they may pray as 

lediators for us unto God—that pilgrimages and 
blations done to the sepulchres and reliques of 

4 M4 
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saints, are meritoricus—that they which have vo 
perpetual chastity, may not break their vow, with 
out the dispensation of the pepe—that the keys 
binding and je ¢,deiivered te Peter, do still rems 
with the bish: Gps of L.ome, his successors, alfhous 
they live wickedly ; ; and are by no means, nor at 
time, committed to laymen—that men may merit 
God's hand, by fast: mg, prayer, and other works 
piety—that they which are forbidden of the bishop. 
prezch, as suspected persens, ought to cease ul 
they have purged themselves before the said bisk 
—that the jast which is used in Lent, and other fas 
prescribed by the canens are to be observed—th 
Ged, in every cne of the seven sacraments, give 
grace to aman rightly receiving the same—that co 
secrations, szuctifyings, and blessings, by -custe 
received inio the church, are profitable— that it 
Jaudable and profi itable that the venerable i images | 
‘the crucifix, and ether saints, should be had in 
church as a remembrance, and to the honour ar 
worship of Jesus Christ, and his saints—that it 
Jandable and profitable to deck and clothe tho: 
images, and to set up burning lights befere them, 
the honour of the said saints.” 
This paper being offered to Mr. Latimer, he re 
it over, and returned it again, refusing to sign i 
The archbishop, with a frown, beg gged he would con- 
sider what hedid. “‘ We intend not,” says he, “ M 
Latimer, to be hard upon you: we dismiss you f 
the present: take a copy of the articles; examin 
them carefully ;, and God grant, that af our nex 
ineetivg, we may find each other in better temper” 
At the next meeting, and at several others, - the 
same scene was acted over again: both sides conti- 
nued inflexible. 7 
The bishops however, being determined, if poss 
ble, to make him comply, began to treat him wit 
more severity. Of one of these examinations, © } 
gives us the following account. 
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™ T was brought out,” says he, “to be examined 

‘a chamber, where I was wont to be examined ; 

it at this time it was somewhat altered. For 

hereas before there was-a fire in the chimney, now 

e fire was taken away, and an arras hanged over 

e chimney ; and the table stood near the chimney’ s 

d. There was among these bishops that examined 

e, one with whom i Haw é been very familiar, and 

hom I took for my great friend, an aged man, and 

ysat next the table end. Then among other ques- 

ons, he put forth one, a piles subtle and crafty one ;- 
id when I shou'd make nswer,” ‘I pray you, Mr. 

utimer, said he, migeal out, LT am very thick of 
airing, and here be many that sit far off. ‘‘ I mar- 

led at this, that I was bidden to-speak fae and 
gan tomisdeem, and gave an ear to the chimney ; 

di there I heard a pen plainly scratching behind 

e cloth. ‘They kad appointed one there to write 

| my answers, that I should not start from them. 

od was my good Lord, and gave me answers, [- 
uld never eise fave eenped them.” 

Thus the bishops continued.to distress Mr. Lati- 

er; three times every week, they regularly sent for 
m, with a view either to elicit something from him: 
-captious questions ; or to teaze him at length into” 
ompliance. 

And indeed at length he was tired out. els con 
uld no Jonger bear the usage he met.with.- Ac- 

rdingly, when he was next summoned! shateatl of 
ing himself, he sent a letter to the archbishop, im 

lich, with great freedom, he tells: him, “That the 

atment he had of late met with, had fretted him 

such a disorder, as rendered him unfit to attend 

m that day—that in the mean time he-could nct’ 

Ip taking this opportunity to expostulate with his’ 
ce, for deiaining him so long from the discharge 

his dat ty—that it seemed to him most unaccount= 

e, that they, who never preached themselves, . 

wld hinder others—that as for their examination 

MO 
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of him, he really could not imagine what they aime 
at; they pretended one thing in the beginning, an 
another in the progress—that if his sermons wer 
_ what gave offence, which he persuaded himself wer 
neither contrary to the truth, nor to any canon ¢ 
the church, he was ready to answer whatever mi 
be thought exceptionable in them—that he wis 
a little more regard might be had to the judgment 
the people; and that a distinction might be 
between the ordinances of God, and the ordinaneg 
of man—that if some abuses in religion did preva 
(as was then commonly supposed) he thought preae 
ing was the best mean to discountenance them—ths 
he wished all pastors might be obliged to perfor 
their duty; but that however liberty might he give 
to those who were willing—that as for the artiel 
proposed to him, he begged to be excused from sul 
scribing them; while he lived, he never would ahe 
superstition—and that lastly, he hoped the arek 
bishop would excuse what he had written —he kane 
his duty to his superiors, and weuld practise it ; bt 
in that case, he thought a stronger obligation le 
upon him, , 
W hat particular effect this letter produced, we ar 
not informed; the bishops however, still continue 
their persecution. But by an unexpected accide 
their schemes were suddenly frustrated. The kin 
being informed of the ill usage Mr. Latimer met will 
most probably by the lord Cromwell’s means, inte 
posed in his behalf, and rescued him out of the han 
of his enemies. Mr. Fox leaves it in doubt, wheth 
he was not at length prevailed on to subscribe th 
bishops articles: but I think it past dispute that ] 
did not: for if he had, what occasion had the kin 
to interpose? _ ef 
The unfortunate Ann Boleyn was at that time th 
favourite wife of Henry. She had imbibed from 
youth, the principles of the reformation, and cont 
ed still inclined to it. Whether she had beenat 
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mainted with Mr. Latimer before she met with him 
low at court, does not appear: she was extremely 
iken however, with his simplicity and apostolic 
ppearance ; and mentioned him to her friends as a 
erson, in her opinion, as well qualified as any she 
ad seen, to forward the reformation. One of her 
iends, and as much her favourite as any, was the 
ord Cromwell, who failed not, with his usual address, 
0 raise Mr. Latimer still higher in her esteem. In 
short, the queen and the minister agreed in thinking, | 
at he was a man endowed with too many public 
virtues to be suffered to live obscure in a private 
station; and joined in an earnest recommendaticen 
of him to the king for a bishopric. Such suitors 
would have carried a harder point: nor indeed did 
the king want much solicitation in his favour. 

It happened that the sees of Worcester and Salis-. 
bury were at that time vacant, by the deprivation of 
Ghinuccii, and Campegio, two Italian bishops, who 
fell under the king’s displeasure, upon his rupture 
with Rome. The former of these was offered to 
Mr. Latimer. As he had been at no pains to pro- 
ture this promotion, he looked upon it as the work 
of providence, and accepted it without much per- 
suasion. Indeed, he had met with so very rough ‘a 
check already, as a private clergyman, and saw be- 
fore him so hazardous a prospect in his old station, 
that he thought it necessary both for his own safety, 
and for the sake of being of more service in the 
vorld, to shroud himself under alittle temporal power. 

How he discharged his new office may easily be 
magined, An honest conscience, which was-his rule 
of conductin one station, might be supposed such in 
another. But we are not left to conjecture. Ail 
the historians of these times, mention him as a per- 
son remakably zealous in the discharge of his duty. 
In overlooking the clergy of his diocess, which he 
thought the chief branch of the episcopal office: 
exciting in them a zeal for religion, and obliging 
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them at least toa legal performance of their duty¢ 
he was uncommonly active, warm, and resolute. 
With the same spirit he presided over his ecclesias4 
tical cou:t ; and either rooted out there such crimes 
as were the e cognizable, or prevented their becom: 
ing exemplary, by forcing them into corners. In 
visiting he was frequent and observant; in ordaining 
strict and wary; in preaching indefatigable; in*re- 
proving ind exhorting severe and persuasive. 4 

Thus tar he could act with authority ;. but in other 
things he found himself under difficulties. The cere- 
menies of the popish worship gave him great offence; 
and he neither durst, in times so dangerous and une 
settled, lay them entirely aside; ner, on the other 
hand, was he willing entirely to retain them. In this 
dilemma his address was admirable. He inquired 
into the:r origin; and when he found any of them, as 
some of them were, deiived irom a good meaning, 
ke took care to inculcate the original meaning, though 
itself a corruption, in the room of a more corrupt 
practice. Thus he put the people in mind, when 
holy breal and water were distributed, that these 
elements, which had long been thought endowed with 
a kind of magica! influence, were nothing more than 
appendaces to the two sacraments of the Lord's 
supper, and baptism: the former, he said, reminded 
us of Christ’s death, aud the latter was only a simple 
representation of our being purified from sin. By 
thus reducing popery to its original principles, naan 
least lopped off'a few of its most offensive corruptions. 


4+ 
SECTION V. 4 
While his endeavours ‘were thus confined within 
his cwn diocese, he was called upon to exert them 
in a more public manner ; hay ng recei veda ae 
to attend the parliament and convocation, ' 
‘This session, which was in the year 1586, w: 
“4 : 3 
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hought a erisis by the protestant party. The renun- 
iation of the pope’s authority was a great step: a 
ree inquiry into principles and practices, it was 
oped, would follow; and a thorough reformation 
ould not then, it was thought, be at a great distance. 

On the other band, the papists well knew the king’s 
vitachment to popery: and though they never ima- 
rined they should be able to close the breach, they 
were sanguine enough to believe ihey could prevent 
ts widening farther. 

These opposite hopes animated two powerful par- 

ies; and indeed it is hard to say, whether the 
gapists or the protestants, during this reign, had the 
sreater influence. Henry was governed entirely by 
vis passions; and to these sometimes one minister, 
and sometimes another, made the most dextrous 
address. 
_ At the head of the protestant party, was the lord 
Cromwell, whose favour with the king was now in its 
meridian ; and who was the soul of every thing that 
was done. 

Next to him in power was Cranmer, archbishop 
of Canterbury ; to which dignity he had been raised 
on the death of Warham; for his services in the 
matter of the divorce. . He was a sincere promoter 
of refermation, and had abilities admirably adapted 
to sucha work. He was acalm, dispassionate man ; 
had a sound judgment, and a very extensive know- 
ledge: but he had conversed little in the world ; was 
yery open to the attacks of malice and knavyery, and 
as unacquainted with any methods, but those of 
entleness aud persuasion; which indeed went a 
considerable way to promote his ends. 

After him the bishop of Worcester was the mosf. 
sonsiderable man of the party; to whom were added, 
he bishops of Ely, Rochester, Hereford, Salisbury, 
d St. David's. ; 

Qn the other hand, the popish party was headed 
. Lee, archbishop of York, Gardiner, Stokesly, 
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and Tunstal, bishops of Winchester, London and 
Durham. ; 

Lee was considerable, chiefly on account of the 
eminency of his station; Gardiner had the acutest 
parts, Stokesly the most zeal, and Tunstal the best 
heart. But they were all a kind of court barometers, 
and discerning men could judge of.the temper of 
the times by their elevations and depressions; yet 
Gardiner was a dextrous whisperer, when he could 
get privately to his sovereign’s ear; to which he had 
but too frequent access: though his abilities had not 
yet that scope, which succeeding times allowed them. 

These persons, thus disposed, now met together in 
convocation. Their meeting was opened in the usual 
form, by a sermon, or rather an oration, spoken by 
the bishop of Worcester, whose eloquence was at 
this time, every where famous. This task was as- 
signed him by the archbishop of Canterbury; who 
knew ne man so well qualified to lay before the clergy 
the corruptions of their order; and to rouze them, 
if possible, into a sense of their duty. What he said, 
was to this effect. 

‘** We are met together, it seems, here brethren, 
to consult the settlement of religion. A very impor- 
tant trust is committed tous; and I hope each of us 
hath brought with him a resolution to discharge it 
properly. And indeed, great need is there that 
something should be done. Superstition hath had 
a long reign amongst us; nor canI yet believe its 
tyranny at an end, while 1 see our clergy still im- 
mersed in the corrupticns of their forefathers; while 
I see even mitred advocates, it becomes me to speak 

lainly, still espousing this cause. What an inut- 
dation of folly, to give it the lightest appellation, is 
daily flowing from our pulpits? Is there an absur- 
dity in the whole popish creed, is there a corruption 
in their whole ritual, which is not countenanced, 
even at this -very day amongst us? hea 
still believed; images are still worshipped. An 
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what is most grievous, when external observances 
abound, men begin to lay a stress upon them; and of 
course the necessity of a good life is superseded.— 
Rouze yourselves my brethren, rouze yourselves at 
these things. Consider that an amendment of all 
these evils is looked for at our hands. If the priest 
is remiss, what can be expected from the people? 
Imagine you hear, at the last day, the almighty 
Judge thus rebuking us. ‘A cry against you cometh 
up into my ears; a cry against your avarice, your 
exactions, your tyranny. I commanded yon with 
industry and pains-taking, to feed my sheep: instead 
of which, you do nothing but gluttonize from day 
to day, wallowing in indolence and pleasure. [f 
commanded you to preach my commandments, and 
seek my glory: instead of which, you preach your 
own phantasies, and seek your own profit. I com- 
manded that ali people should diligently search my 
word: instead of which, it is your care to shut up 
the books of knowledge—Too much reason have 
you to fear, that reading, the people may under- 
stand, and understanding, they may learn to rebuke 
your slothfulness.’ 

“‘Since then, my brethren, the corruptions of the 
clergy are so manifest: and since so strict an account 
will be demanded of our conduct, let us at this 
time do something to shew that we have the interest 
of religion at heart. Let us do something to wipe 
off prejudices, which I know have been conceived 
against some of us without doors. And as our sta- 
tions in life add a dignity to our characters, so let 
them inspire us with holiness, and a zeal for the sal- 
¥ation of souls, in which alone consists the real dig- 
nity of a Christian bishop. All men know that we 
are here assembled; and with ardent locks expect 
the fruit of our consultation: Oh! my brethren, let 
us not disappoint their hopes. 

_ “Lift up your heads therefore, my lords, lock 
round, and. examine what things want reformation 
| 8 

: 


he 
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in the church of England,- Is it so hard a matter 
find out corruption and abuses amongus? What i 
done in the arches? Is there nothing there th 
wants amendment! Is business speedily dispat 
Or are suitors intangled in forms, disappeinte 
vexed, and rifled? Or if all things be well there, 
what think you of the bishops’ consistories? Is vie 
sought out end corrected! Or is it made a shamefi 
handle for bribery and extortion ? 

“What think you, my brethren, of the ceremo: 
of the church? Ave they simple and significant 
Or are they rather calculated to offeud weak ec 
sciences, aud to encourage superstition ameng th 
vulgar 

“Do you see nothing amiss in that multiplicity 
holidays, with which our calendar abounds? Is tru 
religion, think you, more promoted by them; or idle 
ness and debauchery? 

““What think you ef images and relics, to ¥ 
so many painful pilgrimages are made from ever 
corner of the kingdom? Do you observe no priest 
eralt in t these things, no gainful frauds, no profitabl 
impositions ? ue 

“What think you of our Ii iturgy?. Is it unexcey 
tionable in all its parts? or if it was, is it defensible 
by Scripture, that the offices of the charch should bee 
performed in an unknown tongue? 3 

*« Easily, my brethren, what think you of masses! 
and that ‘beneficial commerce in this commodi 
which has been carried on for so many years? j 

“Consider these things, I beg of yeu, my lords, 
and if there be nothing to be corrected abroad, le 
each of us make one better. If there be nothing 
either abroad or at home that wants amendment, Le 
chearful my lords, and merry; and as we have no- 
thing else to do, let us at least reason the matter hoy 
we may grow richer: let us fall te some pleasar 
conversation, and then go home with a full resol on 
to live merrily here, for we have nothing to expect 


= 
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vereafter. Let us not say with St. Peter, “Our 
‘nd approacheth :” this ts a melancholy note. But 
et us say with the evil servant, ‘‘ My Lord delayeih 
is coming; and Jet us begin to beat our fellows, 
nd eat and drink with the drunken.” And what 
an be interpreted beating our fellows, if not allow- 
ag their corruptions ? What can Le interpreted 
ating and drinking with the drunken, if not spend- 
2 cur lives in indolence and pleasure ? But God 
li come en a day, when we !ook not for him; and 
a an hour, when we are not aware. He will call us 
© a severe account, and all cur worldly policy will 
id in despair. 

'“Let us then, my brethren, in time be wise: let 
s be wise, if not for others, at least for ourselves. 
et us wean.our hearis from worldly things. Let us 
iyest ourselves of each self-interested thought ; and 
3t every man in this assembly resolve to aim at 
thing in his counsels, but the glory of God, andthe 
appiness of man. 

‘With such language did the good bishop endea- 
pur to work uponthe assembly. But he harangued 
a vain. His speech only shewed the goodness of 
s own heart. Eloquence may have influence in 
uestions of sudden determination: but it is not a 
eapon to oppose rooted prejudices. 

“The forms of convocation were scarce settled, 

hen the two parties began to attack each other 
h great bitterness. The papist was the aggressor. 
n the lower house a bill was drawn up, the result 
much secret caballing, which containcd a cata- 
gue of sixty-seven heretical opinions. Many of 
zese were the tenets of Wicliff: the rest of modern 
siormers. ‘This bill was sent to the upper house, 
here it met with many zealous advocates. Hers 
Was agitated with animosity on both sides; each 
arty resolving in the first contest, to make the other 
squainted with its full strength. 

in the midst of the debate, which had now lasted 
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many days, each day growing warmer than the las 
the lord Cromwell entered the house, and addressiz 
himself to the popish bishops, required them in ft 
king’s name, to put an end to their opposition. TI 
message instantly quenched the flame, and gave f 
reformers the first intimation of the king’s good i 
tentions towards them. 

Among other foreign protestants who were at tl 
time entertained by the archbishop of Canterbu 
there was a very ingenious Scotsman, whose nat 
was Alesse; a person who had made himself ve 
acceptable to the archbishop, by his learning, ai 
solid judgment; and who was at all times, witho 
any reserve, consulted by the heads of the protesta 

arty. 
‘ This learned man was brought by Cromwell 
the convocation-house, where he spoke largely agair 
the Sacraments of the Roman church; and proy 
that two only were of Gospel institution. His spee 
produced a warm debate, and of long continuant 
It was managed by the bishops of York and Londe 
on the part of the papists; and of Canterbury a 
Hereford on that. of the protestants ; the latter reta: 
ing many things with great freedom against traditi 
and monkery, and the ignorance of the popish clerg 

The result was a kind of compromise. Fours 
craments, out of the seven, were excluded. 1 

But as the bishop of Worcester did not distingui 
himself in the debates on this convocation, for debi 
ing was not his talent, it is beside my purpose 
enter into a detail of the several transactions of 
1 shall only add, that an animated attempt was 
this time made to get him and Cranmer stigmatiz 
by some public censure; but through their own ai 
Cromwell’s interest, they were too well established 
fear any open attack from their enemies. 

For the rest of what was now done, let it suffi 
to say, that no very hasty steps were taken in fave 
of reformation : the cool heads, which managed fl 
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revolution, thought it sufficient at this time to accus- 
tom the people to see religious matters brought into 
question ; and judged it more prudent, to loosen pre- 
judices by degrees, than to attempt, in a violent 
manner, to root them up. 

When it was imagined, that these alterations were 
tolerably digested, others, and these still more sub- 
versive of popery, were, the same year, published 
in the king’s name ; the first act of pure supremacy, 
which this prince attempted. ‘Phe articles, which 
contained these alterations, were drawn up, as is 
generally supposed, by the archbishop of ‘Ganter- 
bury; and if so, it is more than probable, that 
bishop Latimer had a hand in them. They were 
levelled chiefly against relics, images, pilgrimages, 
and superfluous holy-days. ; 

In a few months after this, a still more considerable 
advance was made. The Bible was translated into 
English, and recommended to a general perusal ; the 
people were ordered to be instructed in the princi- 
ples of religion in their mother-tongue; and the invo- 
cation of saints was left as a thing indifferent. 

Thus reformation was daily gaining ground. The 
more glaring parts of the Romish superstition were 
now abolished: a way was opened for free enquiry ; 
men ventured to harbour doubts and suspicions ; and 
it was thought rational to bring the dectrines of the 
church to the test of reason. 

As for the papists, they gave up every thing for 

tt. ‘They had made their last effort by exciting 
the people to rebellion: exclaiming loudly against 
the dissolution of monasteries ; which was indeed 
the most unpopular act of those times. But the 

es which they had blown up, were now every 

re dying away; the country enriched with the 

spoils of the priests, grew plentiful and satisfied ; and 

men began to view the venerable ruins of an abbey, 
nly as they contributed to enliven a landscape. 

In the mean while the bishop of Worcester, highly 
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satisfied with the prospect of the times, repaired t 
his diecese ; having made no longer stay in Lond 
than was absolutely necessary. He had no tale 
and he knew that he had none, for state-affairs ; 
therefore he meddled not with them. The settleme 
of religion could not, he assured himself, be in ab! 
hands, than in those of the lord Cromwell, and t 
archbishop of Canterbury; and while it was so, 
wisely judged it would be thought presumption 
him, who could not be supposed to know what 
ond times would bear, te concern bimself with 
His talents were those of a private station; a 
within that he was determined to confine them. 
he behaved in his. diocese lke a true Christi 
bishop, and did all in his power to root out supers 
tion, and encourage the practice of piety and virtug 
he was satisfied in his censcience, that he did all te 
wards the settlement of religion that could be ex 
pected irom him. I make these remarks the rathe 
because bishop Burnet speaks in a very slight manne 
of his public character at this time; whereas it is. 
tain, that he never desired to appear in any publi 
eharacter at all. His whole ambition was, to di 
charge the pastoral functions of a bishop; nei 
aiming to display the abilities of a statesman, nor 
the courtier. How very unqualified he was tos 
port the latter of these characters, will sufficien 
appear from the following story. p 


It was the custom in those days for the bisho 
upon the coming. in of the new year, to make p 
sents to the king : and many of them would prea 
very liberally ; proportioning their gifis to their 
pectances. Among the rest, the bishop of Worce 
ter, being at this time in town, waited upon: the ki 
with his ‘offering : but instead of a purse of go 
which was the common oblation, hé presente 
New Testament, with a leaf doubled down, in a ve 
conspicuous manner, to this passage, ‘* Whot 
mongers and adulterers, God will judge.” 
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The bishop of Worcester being again settled in 
is diocese, went on, with lis usual application, in 
ie discharge of his duty. But I meet with no par- 
culars of his behaviour at this time, except only in 
ne instance. : 

A gentleman of Warwickshire, in a purchase, had 
one some hard things to a poor man in his neighbour- 
ood: yet he had kept within the limits of the law 5 
iking the advantave of some unguarded expression 
1a statute. fn this matter, he was assisted by a 
rother, a justice of ihe peace, who was enough ac- 
uainted with the law to do mischief, and who had 
hiefly negociated the affair. As these two brothers 
rere men of great fortune in the country, and over- 
wed the neighhouring gentlemen, the poor man 
ad nothing to do, but to sit quietly under his oppres- 
ion. But while he was reconciling himself to what 
ad happened, some of his friends put him upon ap- 
lying, in the way of a complaint, to the bishop of 
VW orcester ; whose character, as the common patron 
f the poor and oppressed, was every where much 
poken of. ‘The poor man approved the advice, and 
akiny a journey to the bishep, acquainted him with 
he whole affair. ‘Tue bisl: :0p heard his story, pitied 
. case, and sent him home, with a promise of his 
wotecticn. Accordingly, he soon after wrote to the 
ustice, who had appeared in the affair, and endea- 
ned by proper arguments to raise in him a sense 
of the injury le had been guilty of: speaking his mind 
eiy fiee'y ieth of him, and his brother, yet treating 
them at t!.e same tine with proper civility. The two 
entiemen were gvea:ly incensed at this letter; and 
swered it in the spirit of detected guilt: ‘‘ They 
ad done cnoly what was right, and would abide by 
: that as for tbe sufferer, the law was open; and as 
rhim, they could sot but think he interfered very 
x mperti. ently in an affair, which did not concera 
im.’ But in the bishop of Worcester they had not 
do with a person, who was easily shaken from an 
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honest purpose. He acquainted'them in few words, 
‘‘ That if the cause of his complaint was not forth- 
with removed, he would certainly himself lay thé 
whole affair before the king.’ And he had a 
without doubt, as good as his word; but his adve 
saries did not care to put him to'the trial. 
Having now been about two years resident in his 
diocese, he was called up again to town in the year 
1539, to attend the business of parliament: a parlia- 
ment, which was productive of great events.—But as 
a new spirit had now infused itself into the counsels 
of those times, it will be necessary to trace it, from 
its first efforts, into those violent workings, and agita= 
tions, which it soon produced. ‘ 


4 
% 


SECTION VI. 

‘King Henry VIII. made as little use of a good 
judgment, as any man ever did. He had no fixed 
principles; his whole reign was one continued rota- 
tion of violent passions: through the means of which 
secret springs he was all his life a mere machine in 
the hands of his ministers; and he among them who 
could make the most artful address to the passion of 
the day, carried his point. ; 

Gardiner was just returned from Germany ; having 
successfully negociated some commissions, which the 
king had greatly at heart. This introduced him with 
a good grace at court: where observing, with his 
usual sagacity, the temper and situation of men an 
things ; and finding that room was left him to infuse 
new counsels by the death of the queen, who exceed- 
ingly favoured the protestant interest; he collected 
every art he was master of, and with the subtilty of a 
bad spirit, beset the king, hoping, in some weak 
part, to infuse his designs under the semblance of 
state policy. 7 

It was imagined by many at that time, and hath 
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ce that time been, confirmed by circumstances, 
ich came out afterwards, that Gardiner had begun 
is early to entertain very ambitious designs, that 
had been in treaty with the pope, and that for ex- 
sted favours, he was under secret engagements 
h him to introduce popery again into England. 
With this view, therefore, he took frequent occa- 
ns to alarm the king with apprehensions of foreign 
| domestic danger. He would dwell upon the in- 
rues of the court of Rome, the power. of the em- 
or, the watchfulness of the Scots to take every 
antage ; and above all, the seditious spirit of his 
n subjects. He would then insinuate, that some- 
ig should be done in opposition to these threat- 
ng dangers: and that for his own part, he knew 
hing that could be more effectual, than for his 
jesty to shew a zeal for the old religion. That, as 
his throwing off the papal yoke, he said, it was a 
le effort of his magnanimity; and was esteemed 
h by all sober men: for the tyranny of the court 
Rome was become intolerable. The suppression 
nonasteries was likewise, in his opinion, wholly 
ifiable ; and his majesty well knew, that none of 
counsellors had been more sanguine in that affair, 
n himself: but then he thought it was the part of 
dom to consider these things only in a political 
it: and for himself, he could not but greatly appre- 
d the bad consequences of making any alterations 
he established religion. At least, he would advise 
majesty to stop where he was, and by some vigor- 
act to shew the world, that he was not that patron 
iovel opinions, which he was generally esteemed. 
sucha step he would make those only his enemies, 
) were the blind devotees to the papal power ; and 
ie were not one fourth part of Christendom. 

jut such infusions as these, which he knew very 
| how to dress into the form of arguments, and 
id render plausible by an artful display of the situ- 
n of Europe; and by shewing how the interests 


: 
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of courts and factions coincided entirely with } 
schemes, the wily prelate so wrought upon the sus} 
cion, the ambition, or the vanity of the king, for 
could shew his arguments invall lights, that by ¢ 
grees he drew attention, and at length made such | 
impression, as he thought would serve his purpo; 
Having gone thus far, he next began to propose é 
pedients ; and as the king was about to call a parli 
ment at this time, to confirm and finish what he h: 
done with relation to monasteries, he persuaded li 
to take this opportunity of doing something in ft 
business he had counselled. In the mean time, n 
thing of these designs transpired; at least, so lit# 
that the opposite party could make no use of th 
intelligence ; for of all the wicked ministers that ha 
infested the councils of princes, perhaps none ¥ 
ever more deep and secret, than the bishop of W: 
chester.—This was the state of affairs, when 
bishop of Worcester was called up to London, toa 
tend the business of parliament. . 
Soon after his arrival in town, he was accused 5 
fore the king of preaching a seditious sermon. ‘T 
sermon was “preached at court; and the preache 
according to his custom, had been unquestionab 
severe enough against whatever lie observed amis 
His accuser, who is said to have been a person | 
great eminence about the king, was most probal 
the bishop of Winchester : for this prelate was knoy 
tv make use of what arts he could to remove all tho 
from the national councils of thbse times who we 
most likely to thwart his measures. ‘The king fi 
called together several of the bishops with a vio 
consult them upon some points of religion. , 
they had all given their opinions, and were about] 
be dismissed, the bishep of Winchester, if it was hi 
kneeled’ down before the king, and accused | 
bishop of W orcester in the above-mentioned manne 
shewing how his sermon, which he called a Til 
against the | king and his ministers, teaded to aliens 
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e people from their prince. The bishop being 
lled upon by the king, with some sternness, to vin- 
cate himself, was so far from denying, or even pal- 
ting what he had said, that he boldly justified it ; 
id turning to the king with that noble unconcern 
hich a good conscience inspires, made this answer, 
Inever thought myself worthy, nor I never sued 
be a preacher before your grace; but I was called 
it, and would be willing, if you mislike me, to give 
ace to my betters: for I grant there be a great 
any more worthy of the room than Tam. And 
it be your grace’s pleasure to allow them for 
eachers, I could be content to bear their books 
ter them. But if your grace allow me for a 
eacher, I would desire you to: give me leave to 
scharge my conscience, and to frame my doctrine 
cording to my audience. I had been a very doit 
deed, to have preached so at the borders of your 
alm, as I preach before your grace.” The great- 
sss of this answer bafiled his accusei’s malice; the 
verity of the king’s countenance changed into a 
cious smile; and the bishop was dismissed with 
at obliging freedom, which this monarch never 
ed, but to those whom he esteemed. 
The parliament, which had been summoned to meet 
1 the 28th of April, having now sat a week, the 
rd chancellor, on the 5th of May, informed the 
rds and the king, that “ his majesty had, with ex- 
eme uneasiness, observed the distracted condition 
his subjects with regard to religion; that he had 
thing so much at heart, as to establish an uniformity 
opinion amongst them; and that he therefore de- 
the lords would immediately appoint a commit- 
to examine the several opinions that prevailed, 
id to fix upon certain articles for a general agree- 
t.”. It was the manner, it seems, of those times, 
use no ceremony in fixing a standard for men to 
by ; and to vary that standard with as little cere- 
yny, as new modes of thinking prevailed. The 
Vou. I. N 
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pailiament, therefore, without any difficulty, co 
plied; and named for a committee, the lord Cro 
well, the two archbishops, and the bishops 
Worcester, Ely, Durham, Bath and Wells, Carlisl 
and Bangor. 7 
Men of so opposite a way of thinking, rh 


likely to agree. After eleven days therefore s 

in warm doh ates, nothing was concluded. This 
no more than was expected, and made room for th 
farce which followed. 

On the twelfth day, the duke of Norfolk, ACCOre 
ing to the plan, which had been laid down, ac 
quainted the lords, that ‘“‘he found the committe 
had yet-done nothing ; that eleven days had been 
ready spent in wrangling, and that he saw.no poss 
bility of coming to an-agreement in that way. E 
begged Jeave, therefore, to offer to their lordshi 
consideration, some articles which he himself ha 
drawn up, and which he desired might be examine 
by a committee-of the whole house.” He then re; 
‘the articles, which were these. a 

1. That in the sacrament of the altar, after 1 
consecration, there remained no substance of bre 
and wine, but the natural body and blood of C 

2. ‘That vows of chastity ought to be observed. by 

3. That the use of private 1 masses s should be oa 
tinued. 

‘4, That communion in bet ear’ was not neoe 


sary. % 
5. That priests might not marry. i 
6. That auricular. confession should be retained 
the church. + 


The first. of these artides was against the saer 
mentaries, as they were called, who denied transu 
stantiation. ‘The second was ‘designed to keep t 
ejected clergy dependent on the pope; for Gardit 
could not hope at this time to establish them.» 
rest were opinions of the greatest weight in pope 

"The protestant paity began now plainly enough 


‘- 
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ea concerted scheme; and could trace it, without 
uch difficulty, to its source. They resolved, how- 
er, to collect what strength they were able, and at 
ast, to make one struggle. Each of them, there- 
re, did the utmost he could. But the noble stand 
ade by the archbishop of Canterbury deserves par- 
sularly to be remembered. ‘This prelate disputed, 
‘the military phrase, every inch of ground; and 
ith such force of reason, that if reason had been his 
lversaries’ weapon too, he had carried his point. 
Against the first article, indeed, he said nothing ; 
rat that time he held all the opinions of the Lu- 
erans; among which, transubstantiation was onc. 
ut against the second, he was extrremely earnest. 
; was very hard, he said, to force religious men 
om their houses and not allow them that common 
tercourse with the world, which the rest of his ma- 
sty’s subjects enjoyed: that the parliament had al- 
ady absolved them from their vow of poverty ; and 
> could see no reason why they should be absclved 
om one vow more thaa anether: besides, he added, 
at in his opinion, such a treatment of them was very 
apolitic ; fer while they continued in a state of celi- 
acy, they were still in a capacity, if a fair oceasion 
10uld offer, to re-enter their monasteries. 

Against the third article, which enjoined the use 
‘private masses, he said it was a plain condemna- 
en of the king’s proceedings against religious 
buses: for if masses did benefit departed souls, it 
surely an unjustifiable step to destroy so many 
ble foundations, which were dedicated te that 
hly purpose. 
With equal spirit the archbishop opposed the rest 
the articles. But ail his eloquence was ineffec- 
': the affair had been resolved in the cabinet; and 
parliament was consulted only for form. The act 
refore passed without muck oppesition ; and was 
rded with such penalties, as made it indeed justly 
ful. 


2 
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The act of the six articles, (for so it was name 
was no sooner published, than it gave an univers: 
alarm to all the favourers of reformation. The pre 
testants every where cried out, “ their prospect}: 
happiness was now over; they could not now expe 
a toleration: for they plainly saw, that a sword wa 
put into the hands of their enemies to destroy them. 
while both papists and protestants joined in exclain 
ing, that “it was difficult to say what the king 
tended: for it was neither safe to be of one pro 
-sicn nor the other : the act of supremacy condemne 
~ the papist, and the act of the six articles, the pr 
testant,” 

The bishop of Worcester was among these wh 
first took offence at these proceedings; and as h 
could not give his vote for the act, he thought | 
wrong to hold any office in the church, where suc 
terms of communion were required. He resigne 
his bishopric therefore, and retired inte the coun 

It is related of him, that when he came from t 
parliament house to his lodgings, he threw off hi 
robes, and leaping up, declared to those who stoo 
about him, that, ‘‘ he thought himself lighter, tha 
ever he found himself before.” The story is not un 
likely, as it is much in character ; a vein of pleasantr 
and good humour accompanying the most serious ac 
tions of his life. ‘ 

In the mean time, vigilant emissaries were set 
abroad; articles of accusation were gathered fror 
all parts; and in London only, more than 500 per 
sons, in a very short time, were imprisoned. Crom 
well and Cranmer saw with concern the misery of th 
times, but could not prevent it: they stood alone 
and were besides enough engaged in stemming 
torrent, which ran strong against themselves. Cr 
well was almost borne down, though his enemie 
carried on their designs with great secresy. As f 
“yranmer, more than one open attempt had - 

ide against him; but his sovereign’s favour s 
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xxcellent prelate, to the end of his reign, is almost 
he only striking instance we have, either of iis 
steadiness or of his good nature. 
_ During the heat of this persecution bishop Latimer 
resided in the country, where he thought of nothing, 
jor the remainder of his days, but a sequestered lite. 
He knew the storm, which was up, could not soon be 
ppeased ; and he had no inclination to trust hin- 
in it. But in the midst of his security, an un- 
lappy accident carried him again into the tempestn-— 
gus weather that was abroad. He receiveda bruise 
by the fall of a tree, and the contusion was so danges- 
gus, that he was obliged to seek for better assistanve 
han could be afforded him by the unskilful surgeons 
Mf those parts. With this view, he repaired to 
London. 
_ Here he found the prospect still more gloomy: 
the popish party had now triumphed over all their 
jbstacles ; and he had the mortification to see isis 
sreat patron, the lord Cromwell, in the hands of his 
nemies. 
_ Of all the severe acts of that reign, the dissoluticn 
of monasteries gave most offence. The clamours of 
he expelled religious were still loud and menacing ; 
ind these clamours were with great assiduity carried 
‘0 the ears of the king, where they were represented 
is the effects of a general seditious spirit, capable of 
reaking out into any rebellious act. ‘This indosiry, 
shewing the king the cdiousness of his govern- 
ment, was used to blacken Cromwell, who was the 
ief agent in the suppression of the religious houses; 
md had indeed been more instrumental than any 
er man, in detecting the impostures of the popish 
lergy, who were universally incensed against him. 
‘he king listened with a cruel attention to these 
hispers against his minister: and thought it no ill 
jlicy to make him the scape-goat ci his own cf- 
ces. 
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Other causes, no doubt, conspired in the ruin ¢ 
this great patriot; and historians guess at many: bt 
the truth is, this affair, as well as many others, whic 
were directed by the dark counsels of the bishop ¢ 
Winchester, are still involved in the same obscurit) 
It is certain, however, that without even the form « 
a judicial trial, he was condemned to lose his head, 

Thus perished this excellent statesman, who wa 
the ornament of the times, in which he lived. H 
had a high sense of public good; a noble, disinter 
ested, and generous heart. Hjs parts were equal t 
any perplexity of government. Nor was his privat 
character inferior to his public. He was pious an 
charitable in a great degree; humble, patient of iz 
jury, and such an example of gratitude as we seldor 
meet with. His death was such a stain upon th 
memory of those times, that if there had been n 
other, it had been enough to mark them with infamy 

. Upon Cromwell's fall, the persecution against th 

rotestants broke out in earnest. The duke of Noi 
folk, and the bishop ef Winchester, who were th 

rincipal instruments in the ruin of the late ministe) 
were now at the head of the popish party: and the au 
thority of the former giving credit to the crafty cour 
sels of the latter, together they had the management ¢ 
all things in their hands. Under the direction ¢ 
these zealots, the sword was presently unsheathed 
and such a scene of blood was opened, as Englani 
had not yet seen. 

Mr. Latimer, among others, felt the loss of hi 
great patron. Gardiner’s emissaries soon found hit 
out in his concealment, for he was still in London 
and something that somebody had somewhere hear 
him say against the six articles being alleged agains 
him, he was sent to the tower. Into what parti 
calars his accusation was afterwards digested, 0 
whether into any, we meet with no account. Iti 
rather probable, that nothing formal was brough 
against him; for we do not find he was ever judi 
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ially examined. He suffered, however, through one 
pretence or other, a cruel imprisonment during the 
remainder of king Henry’s reign. 


SECTION VII. 


_ In the:spring of the year 1547, king Henry died ; 
ind was succeeded by his son Edward Vi. ‘This. 
wrince came-a minor to the crown; and was left by 
lis father’s will, ia the hands of sixteen governors. 
These were at first equal in power; but dividing, as: 
men commonly do in such circumstances, into fac- 
tions, the earl of Hertford, the kime’s uncle, was 
raised aboye the rest, with the title of Protector of 
he kingdom. Soon after he was created duke of 
Somerset. This revolution was matter of great joy 
o the protestant party ; for the protector was gene- 
ally known to be a favourer of reformation. He 
vas besides a wise and an honest man; and his want 
# spirit and resolution was thought to be amply. 
fecompenced by his moderation and extreme popu- 

arity. 
_ As for the young king, he is extolled in history as. 
tmiracle ef human nature. But though we make 
illowances for the exaggerated accounts of protes- 
ant writers, whose gratitude may be supposed to 
ave broken out into high strains of encomium, such 
m assemblage of great and good qualities, will still 
de left him, as have seldom discovefed themselves in 
4 young a person; and much seldomer in one, sub- 
ect to the temptations of reyalty. Among his other- 
yirtues, piety was conspicuous. With him the set- 
lement of religion was an end; with his father it 
dbeenamean. And as he had been bred up from 
is infancy, either among moderate men, or professed, 
rotestants, he had imbibed early prejudices im favour 
f the reformed doctrines. ‘The protector, therefore, 
und no obstacle in his designs from the young king. 
N 4 
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The protestant interest was still farther strength 
ened by the addition of archbishop Cranmer’s coun, 
sels ; which had now all that weight, which the pro 
tector’s authority could give them. ! 

On the other hand, Gardiner, Tunstal, and Bonner 
who was now bishop of London, set themselves a 
the head of the popish party, and opposed the pro: 
tector as much as they durst: not indeed openly 
and directly ; for they presently observed the turnin; 
of the wind, and had shifted their sails with grea 
nimbleness ; but thwarting the means rather that 
the measures, they opposed him, with that plausible 
dissimulation, which men, dextrous in business, ca 
easily assume. ‘Their common language was, that 
** however necessary these alterations were, the 
were certainly at this time highly improper—that : 
minority was not a season for innovations—that i 
was enough to keep things quiet, till the king came 
of age, and that abuses might then be inquired into 
and remedies applied, with all that authority, whicl 
the full regal power could give.” 

Their opposition, however, had little effect; ant 
many changes in religion were projected, and som 
carried into execution, with as much dispatch a 
affairs of such importance would admit. ‘The act o 
the six articles was repealed; images were remove 
cut of churches; the liturgy was amended; and al 
ministers were confined to their parish churches 
This last was an excellent mean to prevent th 
spreading both of popery and sedition: while specia 
licences were granted to approved men to preac 
where they pleased. And whatrecommended thes 
changes to sober men of all distinctions, was, th 
great moderation, and spirit of candour which accom 
panied them throughout. Two acts of blood, indeed 
stand upon record: a shameful and indelible stai 
upon the annals of that administration ! 

At the close of the last section, we left Mr. Latime 
in the tower, where he had now lived above six years 
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in the constant practice of every christian virtue, 
that becomes a suffering state. Immediately upon 
the change of the government, he, and all others who 
were imprisoned in the same cause, were set at li- 
berty: and bishop Latimer, whose old friends were 
now in power, was received by them with every mark 
of affection. 
_ Heath, who had succeeded him in the bishopric 
of Worcester, observing his. credit at court, and fear-. 
ing lest it should be thought proper to re-instate him, 
was in a great dilemma, how to conduct himself. As 
he was a man of no principle, he had only to observe 
the temper of the times, and to manage accordingly. 
But unhappily he was as bad a courtier as a bishop. 
Making false judgments therefore, and being drawn 
in by artful men, he applied to the: papists,. instead 
of the protestants. His party, and his folly, for he 
was in.every respect an insignificant man, laid him 
so exceedingly open, that Mr. Latimer would have 
found no difficulty in dispossessing him.. But he had 
other sentiments: age coming upon him, he thought 
himself now unequal to the weight of abishopric, and 
had no inclination to incumber himself with one. 
Perhaps too, he might think there was something of 
hardship and ihjustice in the case. Whatever were 
his reasons, it is certain.he would make no suit him- 
elf, nor sufier his friends to make any, for his re-- 
storation. 
_ But the parliament, which was now sitting, having 
seitled every thing of national concern, and applying 
itself to private business, sent up an address to the 
protector, begging him to restore Mr. Latimer to the 
bishopric of Worcester. The protector was very 
well inclined to gratify. the commons, and proposed 
the resumption:of his bishopric ‘o Mr. Latimer, as a 
point he had very much.at heart: but the other per- 
severed in his negative, alleging his great age,, and: 
the claim he had from thence to a private life. 
_ The report of the parliament’s interposition reach- 
ND. 
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ing Heath’s ears, terrified him to such a degree, that 
taking it for granted his popery had been complainet 
of, he immediately deserted his party, and becam 
an orthodox protestant. And thus shewing a con 
scientious regard for neither, he became contemptibl 
to both parties. 

Mr. Latimer having rid himself entirely of all in 
treaty on this head, accepted an imvitation from hi 
friend archbishop Cranmer, and took up his residence 
at Lambeth; where he led a very retired life. I cal 
it retired, because he saw little company and neve 
interfered in public affairs: though he had always a 
crowded a levee as a minister of state. His chie 
employment was to hear the complaints, and to re 
dress the injuries of poor people: and his character 
for services of this kind, was so universally known 
that strangers, from every part of England, wouk 
resort to him, vexed either by the delays of publi 
courts and offices, which were surely at that tim 
exceedingly out of order ; or harassed by the oppres: 
sions of the great. ‘‘ I cannot go to my book, (says 

he, giving an account of these avocations) for poor 
folks that come unto me, desiring that I will speak, 
that their matters may be heard. Now and then ] 
walk in my lord of Canterbury’s garden, looking in 
my book: but I can do but little good at it; for] 
am no sooner in the garden, and have read~a little 
while, but by and by cometh some one or other 
knocking at the gate. Anon, cometh my man, and 
saith, Sir, there is one at the gate would speak with 
you, When I come there,. then it is some one or 
other that desireth me that I will speak, that this 
matter may be heard; or that telleth me he hath lain 
this long time at great cost and charges, or that he 
cannot once have his matter come to an hearing.” — 

And sure, no one was better qualified to undertake 
the office of redressing injuries: for his free reproofs, 
joined to the integrity of his life, had a great effeet 
upon those in the highest stations ; while his own 
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lisdependence, and backwardness in asking any 
fayour for himself, allowed him greater liberty in ask - 
ing for others. 

In these employments he spent more than two 
years ; interfering as little as possible, during that 
whole time, in any public transaction: though no 
doubt, if he had pleased, he might have had great 
weight, at least in ecclesiastical affairs. Bat besides 
the distrust he had of his own judgment, he was a 
man of such exactness in his principles and practice, 
that he could scarce have made those allowances for 
men and- measures, which prudent counsellors must 
make in corrupt times ; and was backward therefore 
n drawing upon himself such engagements, as might 
ead him, more or less, into a deviation from truth. 
We find him,. however, at this time, engaged in as- 
isting archbishop Cranmer to compose the homilies, 
vhich were set forth by authority, in the first year of 
ing Edward. (A useful work this was; intended to 
upply the want of preaching, which was now at a- 
ery low ebb. 

Whe clergy of the old persuasion chose to have 
hemselyes considered as a sort of factors, who were 
9 transact the spiritual business of the peopte: 
hile the people, in the mean time having paid their 
gents, had no further concern about their salvation. 
‘hus religion was turned into a trade; and the priests 
aving gotten the monopoly of it, maintained them- 
alves i in this monopoly by their preaching. Church 
ado; winents, private masses, and such gainful topics 
ere insisted on; and these things superseded faith. 
ad good morals. 

“This universal corruption in the priesthood, was a 
elancholy prospect to all, who wished well to refor- 
ation ;.and it was the more melancholy, .as it was 

evil which could not in many years admit a cure: 
hs hat seemed best, however, was to keep the clergy, 

uch as possible, out of the pulpits; and to this 
id the book of homilies ae composed, and put into 
N 
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the hands of all ministers of parishes, who were en 
joined by authority to read one every Sunday, instea 
of preaching. In these homilies, the doctrines ¢ 
Christianity were explained ; the people were shew 
the insignificance of outward observances, and wet 
taught to believe that their salvation depended upo 
themselves. . 


SECTION VHI. 


We have had frequent oceasion te consider M 
Latimer as a preacher ; as indeed he was one of th 
most eloquent and popular of the age, in which 1 
lived ; but at this time he appeared in that characte 
in a more advantageous light than he had yet done 
having been appointed, during the three first yea 
of king Edward, to preach the lent sermons befot 
the king. The chaice of such a preacher was aj 
proved by all good men: great irregularities wet 
known to prevail; and Mr. Latimer was acknov 
ledged to be as fit a man as any in the nation to di 
tect and censure them. 

The court of king Edward VI., and indeed th 
whole frame of his government, was in as great di 
order as almost any court or any government coul 
be, in the worst of times, The example of the youn 
king was noble and instructive; and would by d 
grees, no doubt, have had its influence; but as 
was yet only a boy, and in the hands of others, I 
had little weight. Nor was the protector a mi 
qualified to curb licentious spirits. He was of a 
easy nature, and though he wished to see things 1 
‘order, yet he could contribute little more than 
good example to keep them so. As the princi 
sprmgs were thus weak, it is no wonder if the inf 
rior movements were irregular, A minority wi 
thought the season for every one to make his claim 
and such claims were made by all who had any pre 
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tensions to court-favours, as equally surprised and 
scandalized all sober observers. ‘The spoils of an 
hundred and sixty monasteries, instead of satisfying,. 
had increased the avarice of the courtiers. Having 
already pruned away all the superfluous parts, and 
much superfluity there was, from the revenues of the 
church ; they began now now to lop off those -vital 
branches, which were necessary for its suppoit. In- 
somuch, that there was scarce a benefice in the na- 
tion of any considerable value, on.which some greedy 
equrtier was not pensioned. ‘To this insatiable avarice 
was added a licentiousness of manners, beyond the 
example of former times. 

* A court thus corrupt, produced its necessary con- 
sequence, corruption in every order of the state. 
Never was justice worse administered: never were 
the dispensers of it more venal. The public offices 
too were equally corrupt, especially those of the re- 
venue, where the most scandalous depredations were 
made. Nor did the country retain its innocence. 
Here the gentry practised those arts of avarice and 
rapine, which they had learned at cowt, and taught 
the people all those vices, to which indigence gives 
birth. While the clergy, instead of qualifying in 
some degree this corrupt ass, by a mixture of piety 
and devotion, incorporated with it, and even en- 
creased its malignity by an addition of as bad, if not 
of worse ingredients. 

This was the state of practical religion in the na- 
tion, when Mr. Latimer was called to the office of a 
court-preacher. As to his sermons, which are still 
extant, they are far from being exact pieces of com- 
position. Elegant writing was then little known. 
Some polite scholars there were, Cheek, Ascham, 
and a few others, who, from an acquaintance with 
classical learning, of which they were the restorers, 
began to think in a new manner, and could treat a 
subject with accuracy at least, if not with elegante. 
But in general, the writers of that age, and especiaily 
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the churchmen, were equally incorrect in their cont 
position, and:slovenly in their language. We mus’ 
not, therefore, expect that Mr. Latimer’s discourse: 
will stand a critical enquiry: they are at best, loose, 
incoherent pieces: yet his simplicity, and low fami. 
liarity, his humour, and gibing drollery, were well 
adapted to the times; and his oratory, according te 
the mode: of eloquence at that day, was exceedingly 
popular. His manner of preaching too was very 
affecting : and no wonder ; for he spoke immediately 
from his heart. 

His abilities, however, as an orator,. made onl 
the inferior part of his character as a preacher. 
What particularly recommends him is, that noble 
and apostolic zeal, which he exerts in the cause of 
truth. And sure no one had an higher sense of what 
became his office ; was less influenced by any sinister 
motive; or durst with more freedom reprove “—_ 
however dignified by worldly. distinctions, 

It is in this light then, in which I would particny 
larly recommend “him ; and shall therefore, in the fol- 
lowing pages, give the reader some instances, in his. 
own words, of ‘that spirit, with which.he lashed the- 
courtly vices of his time. ‘ 

In his first sermon, which is addressed. chiefly to. 
the king, he opens his commission : ‘* The preacher,” 
says he ‘‘ cannot correct the king, if he be a trauss 
gressor, with the temporal sword,. but with the spi- 
ritual ; fearing no man, setting God only before his: 
eyes, under whom he is a minister to root up veal 
Let the preacher, therefore, never fear to declare, 
the message of God. And if the king will not bear 
then let the preacher admonish him, pray for him,_ 
and so leave him unto God.” He then proceeds to 
point out to the king his. duty, in.several instances. 

In his second sermon, he lashes the clergy. - 
is a marvel,” says he, “if any mischief be in hand, i 
a priest be not at.one end of it.—I will be a suitor to 
your grace, to give your bishops charge ere they go 
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ome, upon their allegiance to look better to their 
lock. “And if they be found negligent, out with 
hem: I require it in God’s behalf, make them quon- 
lams, all the pack of them; your majesty hath divers 
f your chaplains, well learned men, and of good 
nowledge, to put in their place: and yet you have 
ome that are bad enough, bangers on of the court, 1 
mean not these. But if your majesty’s chaplains, 
nd my lord protector’s, be not able to furnish their 
laces, there is in this realm, thanks be to God, a 
reat sight of laymen, well-learned in the Scriptures, 
nd of a virtuous and godly conversation, better 
earned than a great sight of us the clergy. This I 
nove of conscience to your grace. And let them 
‘ot only do the function of bishops, but live of the 
ame: and not as in many places, that one should 
ave the name, and another the profit. What an 
normity is this, for a man to serve ina civility, and 
ave the profit of a provostship, and a deanery, and 
parsonage. But I will tell you what is like to 
ome of it: it will bring the clergy shortly into very 
lavery.— But I fear one thing, that for saving a little 
1oney, you will put chantry priests into. benefices. 
hrist bought souls with his blood; and will you sell 
hem for gold or silver? I would not have you do 
ith chantry priests as was done with abbots. For 
hen their enormities were first read in the parlia- 
1ent, they were so abominable, that there was nothing 
ut, Down with them: but within a while after, the 
ame abbots were made bishops, as there be some of 
em yet alive, to save their pensions. O Lord! 
aink you that God is a fool, and seeth it not ?” 

Afterwards, warning the king against flatterers, 
e tells him that God says, If the king shall. do his 
“ill, he shall reign long, he and his children. 
Wherefore,” says he, “‘ I would have your grace 
emember this, and when any of these flatterers, and 
ibber-gibbers another day shall come, and claw you 
y the back, and say, Sir, trouble not yourself: what 
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should you study for? why should you do this « 
that? your grace may answer them thus, ‘ Wha 
sirrah? I perceive you are weary of us. Doth m 
God say in such a place, thata king should fear Gor 
that he may reign long? I perceive now that tho 
artatraitor.’ Tell him this tale once, and I warrat 
you he will come no more to you.’ 

He then speaks of the delay of justice, and th 
abuses in the law. ‘‘ I hear of many matters,” say 
he, ‘‘ before my lord protector, and my lord char 

cellor, that cannot be heard. I must desire my lor 
protector’s grace to hear me in this matter ; and the 
your grace would likewise hear poor men’s suits you 
self. Put th@in to none other to be heard : let the 
not be delayed. ‘The saying is now, that money: 
heard every where: if a man be rich, he shall svo 
have an end of his matter. Others are fain to g 
home with tears, for any help they can obtain at an 
judge's hand. Hear men’s suits yourself, I requit 
you, in God’s behalf ; and put them not to the hea 
ing of these velvet-coats, and upskips. Now a ma 
can scarce know them from ancient knights of th 
country.—A gentlewoman came to me, and told m 
that a certain ‘great man keepeth some lands of het 
from her ; and that in a whole year she could but ge 
one day for the hearing of her matter; and on thi 
day the great man brought on his side, a sight ¢ 
lawyers for bis counsel, and thatshe had but one ma 
of the law ; and the great man so shakes him, thath 
cannot tell what to do; so that when the matter cam 
to the point, the judge was a mean to the gent 
woman, that she would let the great man have a qui! 
ness in her land. I beseech your grace that you wi 
look to these matters. Hear them yourself. Vie 
your judges; and hear poor men’s causes, And 
proud judges, hearken. what God saith in his in 
book; Here the ge saith he, as well as the ri 
Mark that saying, thou proud judge. ‘The devil w 
bring this. vaelbiad at the day of doom. Hell’ 
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e full of such judges, if they repent not and amend. 
hey are worse than the wicked judge, Christ 
yeaketh of : for they will neither hear men for God’s 
ike, nor fear of the world, nor importunity, nor any 
ung else. Yea, some of them will command them 
»ward, if they be importunate. I heard say, that 
hen a suitor came to one of them, he said, What 
low is it that giveth these folks counsel to be so 
aportunate? He should be committed to ward. 
larry Sir, commit me then: it is even I that gave 
em that counsel.~ And if you amend not, I will 
aus them to cry out upon you still, even as Icng as 
live.” 

In his third sermon he lashes the judges again. 
Now-a-days,” says he, ‘‘ the judges are afraid to 
ear a poor man against the rich: they will either 
fonounce against him, or drive off the suit, that he 
jall not be able to go through with it. But the 
reatest man in the realm cannot so hurt a judge as a 
oor widow; such a shrewd turn can she do him. 
he cries of the poor ascend to heaven, and call down. 
engeance from God.—Cambises was a great empe- 
yr, such another as our master is: he had many 
rd presidents, lord deputies, and lientenants under 
im. It chanced he had under him, in one of his 
ominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich 
ien. The cry of a poor widow came to the empe- 
rs ears ; upon which he flayed the judge quick, 
nd laid his skin in the chair of judgment; that all 
idges, that should give judgment afterwards should 
tin the sameskin. Surely it was a goodly sign, the 
gn of the judge’s skin: I pray God, we may once 
2e the sign of the skir in England.” 

Before he concludes, he speaks of the progress of 
e reformation. ‘‘ It was yet, he said, but a mingle- 
angle, and a hotch-potch: I cannot tell what, says 
» partly popery, and partly true religion mingled 
ether They say in my country, when they call 
eir hogs to the swine-trough, Come to thy mingle- 
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mangle, come pur, come. Even so do they mak 
mingle-mangle of the gospel. They can clatter ane 
prate of it, but whea all cometh to all, they joinec 
popery so with it, that they marred all together.”— 
In this sermon too he inveighs against debasing th 
coin, and shews the bad consequences of it. T 
passage is quoted at length by Mr, Folkes, in 
treatise upon English coins. ¢ 
In his fourth sermon, he again taxes the bishop 
“« 'Phou shalt not,” says he, addressing himself to th 
king, ‘“‘ be partaker of other men’s sins. So sai 
St. Paul. And what is it to be a partaker of othe 
men’s ‘sins, if it be not so, to make unpreaching pre 
lates, and to suffer them to continue still in their un 
preaching prelacy. Ifthe king should suffer thes 
things, and look through his fingers, and wink & 
them, should not the king bea partaker of other men 
sins? And why? Is he not supreme head of th 
church? What! Is the supremacy a dignity, an 
nothing else? Is it not accountable? I think y 
it will bea chargeable dignity, when account el 
he asked of it.—If the salt is unsavoury, it is goc 
for nothing. By this salt is understood preacher: 
And if it is good for nothing, it should be cast ow 
Out with them then, cast them out of their offi 
What should they do with cures, that will not loa 
to them ?—Qh that aman might have the contemp 
tion of hell; that the devil would allow a man tol 
into it, and see its state, as he shewed all the wo 
when he tempted Christ in the wilderness. On y 
der side, would the devil say, are punished unpre 
ing prelates. I think verily a man might see as 
as a kenning, as far as from Calais to Dover I 
rant you, and seé nothing but unpreaching prel 
As for them, I never loek to have their good E 


aslongas IT live. Yet will I speak of their wick 
ness, as long as I shall be permitted to speak. ~ 


preacher can pass it over in silence. It is the or 
nal root of all mischief. As for me, I owe them 
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ther ill-will, but to pray God to amend them. I 
ould have them do their duty. I owe them no other 
yalice than this, and this is none at all.” 

Tn his fifth sermon he again lashes the judges, and 
atrons of livings. ‘‘ Ifa judge,” says he, “ should 
sk me the way to hell, 1 would shew him this way : 
rst let him be a cuvetous man; then let him goa 
ttle further, and take bribes, and lastly, let him 
ervert judgment. Lo, here is the mother, and the 
aughter, and the daughter’s daughter. Avarice is 
ie mother, she brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe- 
iking perverting of judgment. There lacks‘a fourth 
ling to make up the mess, which, so God help me, 
‘I were judge, should be a Tyburn tippet. Were 
the judge of the king’s bench, my lord chief judge 
f England, yea, were it my lord. chancellor himself, 
» Tyburn with him.—But one will say, peradven- 
ire, you speak unseemly so to be against the of- 
cers, for taking of rewards: you consider not the 
latter to the bottom. Their offices be bought for 
reat sums: now how should they receive their money 
gain, but by bribing? you would not have them un- 
one. Some of them give two hundred pounds, some 
ve hundred, some two thousand ; and how can they 
ather up this money again, but by helping them- 
lves in their office !—And is it so, trow ye’? Are 
vil offices bought for money? Lord God! who 
ould have thonght it! Oh! that your grace would 
sek through your realm for men, meet for of- 
ces, yea, and give them liberally for their pains, 
ather than that they should give money for them. 
his buying of offices is a making of bribery: for he 
yat buyeth, must needs sell. You should seek out 
yr offices wise men, and men of activity, that have 
jomachs to do their business; not milk-sops, nor 
hite-livered knights; but fearers cf God: for he 
gat feareth God, will be no briber.—But perhaps 

u will say, we touch no bribes. No, marry; hat 
y mistress, your wife, hath a fine finger; she 
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toucheth it for you ; or else you have aservant, wh 
will say, if you will offer my master a yoke of oxet 
you will fare never the worse: but I think my maste 
will not take them. When he has offered them t 
the master, then comes another servant, and says, 
you will carry them to the clerk of the kitchen, yo 
will be remembered the better. ‘This is a frien 
fashion: they will receive no money in their hand 
but will have it put upon their sleeves.” 3 
Speaking of venal patrons, he cries out, ‘‘ O Lo 
in what case are we! I marvel the ground gapes ui 
and devours us. Surely, if they used their religio 
so in Turkey, the Turk would not suffer it in hi 
commonwealth. Patrons are charged to see th 
office done, not to get lucre by his patronship. The 
was a patron in England, that had a benefice falle 
into his hand, and a good brother of mine came unt 
him, and brought him thirty apples in a dish, whie 
he gave to his man to carry to his master. Hayin 
presented them, he said, Sir, such a man hath ser 
you a dish of fruit, and desireth you to be good 1 
him for such a benefice. ‘Tush, quoth he, this ism 
apple matter ; I will have none of his apples: I hay 
as good as these in my own orchard. ‘The man cam 
to the priest again, and told him what his maste 
said. Then, quoth the priest, desire him but t 
prove one of them for my sake: he shall find thei 
better than they look for. Upon this, he cnt one 
them, and found ten pieces of gold init. Ma r 
' quoth he, this is a good apple. ‘The priest standi 
not far off, hearing what the gentleman said, a 
out, they all grow on one tree, I warrant you, Su 
and have all one taste. Well this is a good fellow 
let him have the benefice, quoth the patron. Ge 
you but a graft of this tree, and it will serve i 
better stead, I warrant you, than all St. Paul’s lean 
ing. But let patrons take heed; for they shall ar 
swer for all the souls that perish through their defau 
and yet this is taken for a laughing matter.—I desif 
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our majesty toremedy these matters; and see redress 
» this realm in your own person. Although my 
wd protector, I doubt not, and the rest of the council 
0, in the mean time, all that lieth in their power to 
dress things.” 
He begins hissixth sermon with taxing the fashion- 
ble vices of the age. He begins with duelling, and 
xclaims against the remissness of the law in punish- 
ig it. ‘1 do not know,” says he, ‘‘ what you call 
hance-medley in the law: the law is not my study. 
am a scholar in Scripture, in God’s book: I study 
iat; and I know what is murder in the sight of 
rod. I fall out with a man; he is angry with me, 
ad I with him ; and lacking opportunity and place, 
e put it off for that time. In the mean season, I 
repare my weapon, and sharp it against another 
me. I swelland boil in my mind against my adver- 
ry, 1 seek him; we meddle together; it is my 
hance, by reason my weapon is better than his, and 
) forth, to kill him; I give him his death stroke in 
y vengeance. This I call voluntary murder from 
cripture: what it is in the law, I cannot tell—A 
archer in London, executing his office, displeased 
merchant. They had words, and the merchant 
iis him. They that told me this tale, say, it is 
inked at: they look through their fingers, and will 
ot see it. Whether it is taken up with a pardon or. 
ot, I know not; but this I am sure of, that if you 
ear with such matters, the devil will bear vou away 
» hell.—O Lord! what whoredom is used now-a-, 
ays! It is marvel that the earth gapeth not, and 
yalloweth us up. God hath suffered long of his 
reat mercy; but he will punish sharply at length, 
we do not repent.—There are such dicing-houses 
, they say, as have not been wont to be; where 
ung gentlemen dice away their thrift; and where 
cing is, there are other follies also. For the love 
God, let remedy be had. Men of England, in 
e past, when they would exercise themselves, 
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were wont to go abroad in the fields a shootin 
The art of shooting hath been in times past, m 
esteemed in the realm, in which we excel all othe 
nations. In my time, my poor father was as diliger 
to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any other a 
and so I think other men did their children. H 
taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in m 
bow, and to draw, not with strength of arm, as othe 
nations do, but with strength of body. But now w 
have taken up whoring in towns, instead of shootin 
in fields. I desire you, my lords, even as you hay 
the honour of God at heart, and intend to remove hi 
indignation, let there be sent forth some proclamatior 
some sharp proclamaticn, to the justices of the peace 
for they do not their duty.. Justices now, be no ju: 
tices.”—In the following part of his discourses, h 
ridicules an argument for the pope’s supremacy, mad 
use of by cardinal Peel, in his book against kin 
Henry. “Jesus cometh,” saith he, ‘‘to Simon 
boat; now come the papists, and they will make 
mystery of it: they will pick out the. supremacy « 
the bishop of Rome in Peter’s boat. 'Wemay mak 
allegories enough of every part of Scripture: br 
surely, it must needs be a simple matter, that stam 
eth on so weak a ground. If you ask, why to § 
mon’s boat, rather than to any other? F will — 
as I find by experience in myself. I came hithe 
to-day from Lambeth in a wherry, and when I a 
to take my boat, the watermen came about me, 
the manner is, and he would have me, and he woul 
have me. I tock one of them. Now you will as 
me, why I came to that boat, rather than any othet 
Why, because it was next me, and stood more 
modiously for me. And so did Christ by Simen 
boat: it stood nearer to him, or mayhap he say 
better seat in it,—It followeth in the text, th 
taught ‘sitting. Preachers belike, were sitters” 
those days. I would our preachers would. preat 
either sitting cr standing.—-The text doth not te 
* 
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; whathe taught. IfI were a papist now, I could 
11 you what he said; as pope Nicholas, and bishop 
anfrank did, who tell us, that Christ said thus. 
eter, I do mean, by thus sitting in thy boat, that 
jou go to Rome, and be bishop there five and twenty 
ears after mine ascension; and that all thy suc- 
sssors shall be rulers of the universal church after 
lee—Well; it followeth in the text, launch out 
ito the deep. Here Peter was made a great man, 
ad all his successors after him, say the papists. 
nd their argument is this, he spake to Peter only, 
nd in the singular number; therefore he gave him 
re-eminence above the rest. A goodly argument! 
wene it to be aSyllogismus. Well, I will make 
like argument. Our Saviour, Christ, said to Judas, 
hen he was about to betray him, What thou dost, 
9 quickly. He spake in the singular number to 
im ; therefore he gave him pre-eminence.—Belike 
e made him a cardinal; and it might full well be, 
yr they have followed Judas ever since. 

In this sermon likewise, he again attacks the 
lergy. ‘“‘Christ tells us, saith he, “it behoved 
im to preach the gospel, for therefore was he sent. 
s it a marvellous thing, that our unpreaching pre- 
ites can read this place, and yet preach so little as 
aey do? J marvel that they can go quietly to bed.— 
‘he devil hath set up-a state of unpreaching prelacy 
Bic seven hundred years, and hath made unpreach- 
i= prelates I heard of a bishop of England, 
iat went on a visitation, and when he should have 
een rung into the town, 2s the custom is, the great 
ell’s clapper was fallen down. ‘There was a great 
atter made of this, and the chief of the parish were 
uch blamed fer it in the visitation ; and the bishop 
fas somewhat quick with them. They made their 
wers, and excused themselves as well as they 
Juld: it was a chance, they said; and it should be 
ended as shortly as it might be. Among them 

re was one wiser than the rest, who comes up to 
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the bishop: ‘ Why my lord,’ says he, ‘doth yor 
lordship make so great a matter of the bell “th 
lacketh a clapper? Here is a bell,’ saith he, ar 
pointed to the pulpit, ‘that hath lacked a clapp 
these twenty years.’ I warrant you, this bishop 
an unpreaching prelate: he could find fault with ¢ 
bell that wanted a clapper to ring him into tow 
but he could find no fault with the parson th 
preached not at his benefice-—I came once myst 
to a place, riding on a journey, and sent word ove 
night into the town, that I would preach there = 
morning, because it was a holiday. The ch 
stood in my way, and I took my horse, and 
thither, thinking I should have found a great col 
pany at church. WhenTI came there, the chure 
door was fast locked. I tarried there half an ho 
and more: at last one of the parish comes to m 
and says, Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cann 
hear you: it is Robin Hood's day: the parish a 
gore abroad to gather for Robin Hood: I pray 
inder them not. And so I was fain to give plat 
to Robin Hood. All this cometh of unpreachit 
prelates: if the bishops had been preachers, the 
should never have been any such thing.—They 
braid the people with ignorance, when they were 
cause of it themselves.’ 

He concludes his sermon with an address to 
king. ‘‘I know no man,” saith he, “ that 
greater labour than the king. What is his 
To study God’s book: to see that there be no 
preaching prelates in his realm, nor bribing jud 
to see to all estates; to provide for the poor ; ws 
that victuals are good and cheap. And is not 
a labour, trow ye /—Christ teacheth us by his exan 
ple, that he abhorred all idleness; when he 
carpenter, he did the work of his calling ; ; and 
he was a preacher, he did the work of that calling 
he was no unpreaching prelate.” 

His seventh sermon was preached upon Goo 
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tiday, and is adapted tothe day. It affords little 
7 mnity therefore, of dwelling upon the corrup- 
i as of the age. He begins with recapitulating 
he subjects of his former discourses. ‘1 have in- 
reated,” says he, “‘ of such matters as I thought fit 
9 this auditory. I have had ado with many estates, 
‘en with the highest ofall. I have intreated of the 
luty of kings, of the duty of magistrates, and judges, 
md of the duty of prelates: and I think there is 
one of us, neither preacher nor hearer, but may be 
mended, and redress our lives. We may all say, 
ea all the pack of us, we have sinned with our 
athers, and done wickedly. —You that be of the 
gurt, and especially the sworn chaplains, beware of 
‘Tesson, which a great man taught me upon my 
coming to court. He told it me for good-will, 
nd thought it well. You must beware, said he, 
rever you do, not to contrary the king: let him 
2 his sayings, and go with him. Marry, out 
pon this counsel: shall I say as he saith? What 
orm shall you feel gnawing? What remorse shall 
oa have, when you remember how you have slacked 
our duty?” 
In this sermon he gives his epinion of the fathers. 
laving found fault with an interpretation, which 
igen 2 hath given ofa passage of Scripture ; ‘‘ These 
yetors,” says he, “‘we have great cause to bless 
od for; but I would not have them always allowed. 
hey have handled many points of our faith very 
odiy; and we may have a great stay upon them in 
lany ‘things: we might not well jack them. But 
‘I would not have men to be sworn to them, and 
addict, as to take hand over head whatsoever they 
ay: it were a great inconvenience so to do.” 
Tn his last sermon, which he acquaints his audience 
ali be the kast he will ever preach in that place, 
e touches upon all the particular corruptions of the 
ge. He begins it thus: “ Take heed, and beware 
f covetousness: take heed and beware of cove- 
YOL. I. 
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tousness: take heed, and beware of covetuor 
ness: take heed, and beware of covetuousne: 
and what if I should say nothing else these th 
or four hours, but these words?—Great co 
plaints there are of it, and much crying out, a 
much preaching: but little amendment, that I c 
see.—Covetousness is the root of all evil. Th 
have at the root: out with your swords, ye preache. 
and strike at the root. Stand not ticking and toyi 
at the branches, for new branches will spring o 
again, but strike at the root, and fear not these gre 
men; these men of power, these oppressors of { 
needy ; fear them not, but strike at the root.” 

In this sermon he addresses himself frequent! 
and with great freedom tothe king. “I come noy 
says he, ‘‘ rather as a suitor to. your majesty, thar 
preacher : for I come to take my last farewell in tl 
-.place: and here I will ask a petition. For the lo 
-of God, take an order for marriages here in Englan 
‘There is much adultery now-a-days, not only in # 
nobility, but among the inferior sort. I could wi: 
therefore, that a law might be provided in this behal 
and that adulterers might be punished with deat 
If the khusband-or wife should become suitor, th 
might be pardoned the first time, but not the secon 
—And here I have another suit to your majest 
when you come to age, beware what persons yé 
have abeut you. For if you be set on pleasure, ¢ 
disposed te swantonness, you shall have ministe 
enough to be furtherers and instruments of it.—Fe 
not foreign princes, and foreign powers. God she 
make you strong enough: fear him; fear not ther 
Peradventure you shall have that shall move you, an 
say unto you ; ‘ oh, Sir, sucha one is a mighty prine 
and aking of great power: you cannot be withor 
his friendship ; agree with him in religion, or els 
you shall have him your enemy.’ Well, fear th 
not; cleave to God, and he shall defend you: thous 
you should have that would turn with you, yea even ° 
their white rochets.—-Beware therefore, of two aff 
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ns, fear and Jove. And I require you, look to 
our office yourself, and lay not all on the officers’ 
yacks. Receive bills of supplication yourself. I 
© not see you do now-a-days, as you were wont to 
lo Jast year. Poor men put up bills every day, and 
ever the nearer. Begin therefore doing of your office 
ourself, now when you are young; and sit once or 
ice in the week in council amoug your lords: it will 
ause things to have good success, and matters will 
ot be so lingered from day to day,” 

| With equal spirit he taxes the inferior orders of 
gen, ‘‘ Ye noblemen,” says he, “‘ I wot not what 
ule ye keep, but for God’s sake, hear the complaints 
f the poor. Many complain against you, that ye 
ein bed till eight, nine, or ten o'clock. I cannot 
ell what revel ye have over night, whether banquet- - 
ag, dicing, carding, or how it is: but in the morm- 
ig, when poor suitors come to your houses, ye 
annot be spoke with. They are kept sometimes 
hout your gates; or if they be let inte the hall, 
r some outer chamber, out cometh one or other: 
fr, you cannot speak with my lord yet, he is asleep. 
nd thus poor suitors are driven frem day to day, 
hat they cannot speak with you. For God’s love, 
ok better to it; speak with poor men, whea they 
pme to your houses, and dispatch poor suitors. fF 
ent one day myself, betimes in the morning, to a 
eat man’s house, to speak with him of business. 
ind methought, I was up betimes: but when I 
ame thither, the great man was gone forth about 
ach affairs as behoved him. Well, thoucht I, this 
well: I like this. This man doth somewhat re- 
ard his duty. I came too late for my own matter, 
nd lost my journey; but I was glad to be so be- 
tiled. For God’s sake, ye great men, follow this 
Kample: rise in the mornings ; be ready for suitors 
at resort to you; and dispatch them out of hand, 
In the city of Corinth, one had married his step- 
jother: he was a jolly fellow, a great rich man, 
4 o2 i 
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belike an alderman of the city, and so they winke 
at it, and would not meddle with the matter. Bu 
St. Paul hearing of it, wrote unto them, and in God 
behalf, charged them to do away such abominatio 
from among them: nor would he leave them, till h 
had excommunicated that wicked person. If yeno 
should excommunicate all such wicked person 
there would be much ado in England. But th 
magistrates shew favour to such, and will not suffe 
them to be rooted out, or put to shame. Oh! he™ 
‘such a man’s servant, we may not meddle with hin 
Oh! he is a gentleman, we may not put him 1 
shame. And so lechery is used throughont all En; 
land; and such lechery as is used in no other il 
the world. And yet it is made a matter of sport, 
Jaughing matter, not to be heeded. But beware, 2 
magistrates ; ; for God’s love beware of this leay 
I would wish that Moses’s law might be restore 
for punishment of lechery——Fear not man, bt 
God. If there be a judgment between a poor mai 
and a great man, what, must there be a corruptio 
of justice? Oh! he is a great man, I dare not 
please him. Fie upon thee! art thou a judge, an 
wilt be afraid to give right judyment? Fear him no 
be he never so great aman, but uprightly to do 


tice. Likewise some pastors go from their ¢ 
they are afraid of the plague: they dare not co 
nigh any sick body; but hire others, and they ¢ 
away themselves. Out upon thee: the wolf come 
upon thy flock to devour them; and when they hay 
most need of thee, thou runnest away from. thet 
The soldier also, that should go to war, will dra 
back as muchas hecan. Oh! I shall be slain! O 
such and such went, and never came back! 
men went into Norfolk, and were slain there. B 
if the king commandeth thee to go, thou art bou 
to go. F ollow thy occupation: in serving the cit 
thou shalt serve God. ; 
** ¥e bribers, that go secretly about taking brill 
have in your mi inds, when ye devise your sec 
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etches, how Elizeus’s servant was served, and was 
ypenly known. For God's proverb will be true; 
here is nothing hid that shall not be revealed. He 
hat took the silver bason and ewer for a bribe, 
hinketh that it will never come out; but he may 
snow that I knowit; and not only I, bat there be 
many more that know it. It will never be merry in 
England, till we have the skins of such. For what 
ncedeth bribing, where men do their business up- 
rightly. Ihaye to lay out for the king three thou- 
and pounds: well, when I have laid it out, and 
ring in mine account, I must give three hundred 
marks’ to have my bills warranted. If I have done 
ruly and uprightly, what need 1 give a penny to 
have my bills warranted? If I do bring in a true 
account, wherefore should one groat be given? 
smell ye nothing in this? What need any bribes be 
given except the bills be false ?— Well, such practice 
bath been in England ; but beware, it will outone day. 
—And here now I would speak to you, my masters, 
minters, augmentationers, receivers, surveyors, and 
Ruaitors: ye are known well enough what ye were 
afore ye came to your offices, and what lands ye had 
then, and what ye have purchased since; and what 
buildings ye make daily. Well: I doubt not but 
there be some good officers among you, but I will 
not swear for all —And for the love of God, let poer 
workmen be paid: They make their moan, that they 
can getno money. The poor labourers, gun-makers, 
powder-men, bow-makers, arrow-makers, smiths, car- 
penters, and other crafts, cry for their wages. ‘They 
be unpaid, some of them, three or four months, seme 
of them half a year; yea, some of them put up bills 
this time twelve month for their money, and cannot 
be paid yet—The first lent I preached here, I 

reached of restitution: ‘restitution,’ quoth some, 
*‘ what should he preach of restitution ? let him preach 

{ contrition, and let restitution alone ; we can never 

ake restitution! Then say I, if thou wilt not make 

O38. 
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restitution, thou shalt go to the devil. Now choo 

thee either restitution, or damnation. There be t 
kinds of restitution, secret and open; and whether 

of the two be used, if restitution be made, it is w 
enough. At my first preaching of restitution, ont 
man took remorse of conscience, and acknowledg ed 
to me, that he had deceived the king; and was 
willing to make restitution: so the first lent, twenty 
pounds came to my hands, for the king’s use. I was 
promised twenty pounds more the same lent, but it 
could not be made up, so that it came not. Well, 
the next lent came three hundred and twenty pounds 
more: J received it myself, and paid it to the king's 
council. "There I was asked, what he was, that had 
thus made restitution ? but should Thave named him 
nay, they should as soon have had this wezand of 
mine. Well, now this lent came one hundred and 
eighty pounds more, which I have paid this present 
day to the king’s council. And so this man hath 
made a goodly” restitution. Jf every one who hath 
beguiled ‘the king (said I to a certain nobleman, who 
is one of the king’ s council) should make restitution 
after this sort, it would cough up the king, I war- 
rant you, twenty thousand pounds. Yea, quoth the 
other, a whole hundred thousand pounds. Alack, 
alack! make restitution; for God’s sake make res- 
titution: you will cough in hell else, that all the 
devils will laugh at your coughing. ‘There is no 
remedy: restitution or hell. Now this is of secret 
restitution. Some examples have been of open res- 
titution. [am not afraid to name one: it was mastet 
Sherington, an honest gentleman, and one that God 
Joveth. He cpenly confessed, that he had deceiv : 
the king, and made open restitution. Oh! what an 
argument may he have against the-devil !” 
EL will conclude these extracts, with his own apo 
logy for his free speaking. ‘‘ England,” says he, 
‘cannot abide this geer; it cannot hear God’s minis: 
ter, and his threatening against sin. Though th 
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sermon be never so good, and never so true, strait, 
he is a seditious fellow, he maketh trouble and re- 
bellion in the realm, .he lacketh discretion. The 
Ninevites rebuked not Jonas, that he lacked discre- 
tion, or that he spake out of time. Butin England, 
if God’s preacher be any thing quick, or speak sharply, 
then he is a foolish fellow, and ‘lacketh discretion. 
Now-a-days, if they cannot reprove the doctrine, 
they will reprove the preacher: ‘what, preach such . 
things now! He should have respect to the time, 
and the state of things.’ It rejoiceth me, when my 
friends tell me, that people find fault with my discre- 
tion: for by likelihood, think I, the doctrine is, true : 
for if they could find fault with the doctrine, they 
would not charge me with the lack of discretion, or 
pe inconveniency of the time. I will ask you a 
question ; I pray you when should Jonas have preach- 
ed against the covetousness of Nineveh, if the cove- 
* men should have appeinted him his time? T 
now that preachers ought to have discretion in their 
preaching ; and that they ought to have a considera- 


tion, and respect to the place and the tim>, where and © . 


when they preach: and I say here, what I would 
not say in the country for no good. But what then? 
sin must be rebuked: sin must be plainly spoken 
pean. 

Thus far Mr. Latimer, superior to all corruption 
imself, he kept in awe a licentious court. Nor 
will the reader take offence at my multiplying upon 
him so many large quotations. [ not only thought 
them very valuable remains, but a very necessary 
ornament likewise to this part of my history. For 
t would have been impossible, to have given a true 
idea, in any words but his own, of that noble zeal 
nthe cause of truth, which upon all occasions, he 
exerted, and which makes so principal a part of his 
character. Nor can we wonder at the effect of his 
preaching, when we consider its freedom. He 
Bharged vice so home upon the consciences of the 

04 
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guilty, that he left no room for self-deceit, or mis- 
application: it being a more necessary part, in his 
opinion, of the preacher's office, to rouse men into a 
sense of their guilt, than te discourse them merely 
in the didactic strain; inasmuch as most men knoy 

more than they practise., —- ‘ 


SECTION IX. ' 


While Mr. Latimer was thus discharging the duty 
of a court preacher, a slander past upon him ; which 
being taken up by a low historian of those times, 
hath found its way into these. The matter.of it is, 
that after the lord high admiral’s attainder and exe 
cution, Mr. Latimer publicly defended his death in 
sermon before the king ; that he aspersed his cha 
racter; and that he did it merely to paya servile 
compliment to the protector. The first part of the 
charge is true ; but the second and third are false. — 

As for aspersing the admiral’s character, his cha- 
racter was so bad, there was no room for aspersior 
A more debauched person hath rarely infested 
court, than he was during the last reign. But ye 
growing upon him, and his appetite for pleasure 
abating, his passions took a new course, and from 
voluptuous, he became an ambitious man. ‘The pra- 
vity of his disposition however, continued the same, 
though the object of his pursuit was altered. Having” 
married the queen dowager of England, he began to” 
raise his expectations to great heights. But enlarg- 
ing his views still farther as he rose, and finding hi 
marriage an incumbrance to him, he eased himsel 
of it, as is generally suspected, by unfair means 
This was done to make way for the princess Elizabeth, 
to whose bed he aspired ; and by her means, fo tk 
crown. But being disappointed of this, he entered 
into cabals against the protector, set himself at the 
head of a party, and went so far, as even to coit 
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money, and raise troops; threatening to take the’ 

king, and the government out of his brother’s hands. 
For these treasonable actions, and after frequent and 

fruitless admonitions, he was sentenced to lose his 

his head: having been prosecuted according to the 

usual, but inequitable practice of those times, by a 

bill in parliament, though there was matter enough 
_to have condemned him in a fairer trial. 

But though the lord Sudley paid only so due a 
forfeit to the laws of his country, and had indeed 
been used with much greater tenderness, than his 

offences deserved; yet his death occasioned great 
_clamour, and:was made use of by the lords of the 
opposition (for he left a very dissatisfied party behind 
him) as a handle to raise a popular odium-against the 
protector. 
_ Mr. Latimer had always a high esteem’for the 
protector: he thought him an honest and a good 
man, and of better intentions towards the public, 
than any of the lords at that time about the king. 
He was mortified therefore, to see so invidious and 
base an opposition thwarting the schemes of so much 
public spirit; and endeavoured to lessen it by shew- 
ing the admiral’s character in its true light, from ° 
some anecdotes not commonly known. - 
Mr. Latimer’s behaviour therefore, in this instance, 
may be fairly accounted for: his whole character 
indeed, was contradictory to any sinister practice. 
What could induce that man to flatter the great, who - 
had voluntarily resigned one of the highest offices in - 
his profession ; and which, when voluntarily offered to 
him again, he had refused : a man too, who had taken 
: all opportunities of inveighing against the vices of the © 
greatest personages, witha freedom, which, in the 
strictest times, would haye been admired? So impro- 
bable indeed the slander is, that I should not have taken 
_ the pains I have taken to confute it, if it had not been 
credited, at least recorded as credible, by so great a 
man as our countryman, oe Milton; who being a 
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warm party-writer in the republican times of the Oli- 
verian usurpation, suffers his zeal against episcopacy, 
in more instances than this, to bias his veracity, or 
at best, to impese upon his understanding. - 

But though the protector had thus triumphed over 
the wicked practices of his brother, he did not Jong 
survive him. The opposition soon revived under 
anether, and a more formidable head, the duke of 
Northumberland. 

This nobleman was the son of that infamous Dud- 
ley, who in the days of Henry VII. drew upon him- 
self the odium of the nation, by the invidious em- 
ployment he held under that avaricious prince. 
When Henry VIII. came to the crown, he sacrificed 
the father to the resentment of the people; and raised 
the son to be a peer of the realm. But during the 
reign of this prince, he never appeared of prime con- 
sideration in the public eye. In king Edward’s 
reign, he shewed himself with distinction enough. 
He was a man of unlicensed pleasure, and unbounded 
ambition; more debauched, if possible, and more 
aspiring than the lord Sudley himself; and by far 
more dangerous; inasmuch as he was more artful 
than he, more deep, more specious, and more dis- 
cerning. He was at the same time so resolute and 
daring, that nothing arduous or dangerous ever 
checked him. Ina word, he had more mischievous 
designs, and better abilities to do mischief, than any 
man of his time, excepting only the bishop of Win- 
chester. 

This person had long viewed the protector with an 
eye of jealousy and hatred. He was agitating great 
schemes for the aggrandizement of his family ; and 
knew that while the protector lived, he could but 
little advance them. Resolving therefore, to rid 
himself of this obstacle, he laid a train with equ 
malice and dexterity, which in the end effectes 
his design. The protector, intangled in his contr 
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vances, lost his life, and left an open field for the ma- ~ 
chinations of his enemy. 

From this time we meet with no accounts of Mr. 
Latimer, during the remainder of king Edward’s 
reign. It seems most probable, that upon this: re- 
yolution at court, he retired into the country, and 
made use of the king’s licence, as a general preacher, 
in those parts, where he thought bis labours might 
be most useful: I shall however, for the sake of 
connection, sketch out the intervening history of those 
times, till we meet with Mr. Latimer again, in the 
order of them. 

After the protector’s death, the duke of Northum- 
berland became all-powerful at court; and scon began 
to execute the wicked projects he had planned. 
His first step was to bring about a marriage between 
his son Guildford Dudley, and the eldest daughter 
of the house of Suffolk, a house nearly related to the 
crown. 

About the time when this alliance was coneluded, 
the king fell sick; and his distemper increasing, 
though the symptoms were not yet violent, the duke 
advised the settlement of the succession. Great 
objections were made to the princess Mary, on the 
account of her religion: and objections were made 
both to her and her sister, on the account of their 

illegitimacy. But thcugh they had an act of par- 
liament in their favour, by the duke’ssmanagement, 
they were both set aside, and the crown was settled 
upon his daughter-in-law, the lady Jane Grey ; who 
upon the king’s death, which happened soon after, 
Was proclaimed queen of England. ‘The world ob- 
serving how aptly the king’s death coincided with 
the duke’s designs, had little reason to doubt of its 
being a projected part ofa regular plan. 

__ Thus far the duke succeeded to his wish, and 
found a more general concurrence in the officers of 
Estate, and judges, than he could haye expected. 
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But in the midst of this tranquillity, a sudden storm 
arose. . 
The princess Mary, of whom he fatally thought him- 
self too secure, found adherents in many parts of the 
nation, most of whom, nothing but their great aver- 
sion to the duke’s government, could have drawn to” 
her party. Her power daily increasing, the duke 
led an army against her. But his efforts were va 
While his forces were continually diminishing by 
revolts, he was thunderstruck with news from Lon- 
don, that the council had deserted him, and had pro- 
claimed queen Mary. Thus forsaken of all his friends, 
like other disappointed schemers, he forsook himself ; 
and agonizing for some time under the pangs of 
baffled guilt and ambition, he gave at last a tempo- 
rary ease to his distracted thoughts, by submitting 
himself to the queen’s mercy: and if every servile 
compliance, even to the abjuring the religion he had 
all his life professed, could have saved him, he had 
been saved. But his crimes exceeded forgiveness 
He was given up therefore to justice, and ended his 
life upon a scaffold. s 
With him fell his new creation, queen Jane, an 
jucomparable lady, endowed with every virtue; é 
fortunate only, in having been made the tool of a 
practised villain. ‘ - 
Queen Mary, having thus obtained the crown, 
began next to think of settling her government. 
Religion was her first care. As to her own princi- 
ples, they were well known ; though she had tempo= 
rized under her father, with a good share of com- 
pliance, and had made promises too, upon her ad- 
vancement to the crown, that she would introduce 
no public change in the established religion: But 
promises of this kind met with easy dispensations. 
She resolved therefore, as soon as she could, to res= 
tore popery, and reconcile the nation to the see of 
Rome. 7 
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Her chief ministers in this design, were Stephen 
Gardiner, now made lord chancellor, and Edmund 
Bonner, bishop of London. 

The former of these persons, hath already been 
often mentioned in a disadvantageous light. He 
was aman, indeed, formed by nature for court in- 
trigues. He hada clear head, quick parts, improved 
by long practice in the world, and a dark inscrutable 
mind, in which he treasured up every thing that 
passed by him; and laying things together with. 
wonderful sagacity, formed the deepest schemes, 
These he could with great judgment adapt to cir- 
cumstances as they arose: and what cunning and 
dissimulation could not effect, in which he excelled 
all men of his time, he would complete by a cool, 
yet dauntless resolution. He was naturally fierce 
and cruel ; and this temper was inflamed by the usage 
he had met with, which was indeed but indifferent, 
under king Edward: so that he bent himself to per- 
secution in the full spirit of retaliation. 

The bishop of London had formerly maintained an 
interest with Henry VIII. by means of the lowest 
adulation, to which that prince was very open: and 

though he went along with the innovations of that 
reign, yet when queen Mary began to look among 
her friends, his sufferings under king Edward were 
accepted as an atonement. Hitherto he had acted 
in disguise ; but finding himself now free from res- 
traint, the whole man appeared. And sure the 
genius of popery had never a more proper subject to 
work on. He was.a man of violent passions, and 
those chiefly of a sanguinary kind: of little obser- 
vation and knowledge, and without any judgment ; 
as if just prepared for the infusions of blind zeal and 
bigotry. i 

These were the persons from whose councils, 
‘(upon the present revolution of government) the set- 
tlement of religion was expected. Bonner was in- 
deed little more than an agent in the hands of Gardi- 
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ner, who, on many occasions chose rather to sit 
concealed, and act by proxy. It suited the dark- 
ness of his disposition ; and he found in Bonner an 
instrument entirely adapted to his purpose; open 
ears, an impetuous temper, raging zeal, an hardened 
heart, and an obstinate perseverance: so that Gar- 
diner had only to wind him up occasionally, and give 
him a proper direction; and the zealot moved with 
the regularity of a machine, and with what impetuo- 
sity his director impressed. 

The introduction of popery being thus resolved on, 
the first step which was taken was to prohibit all 
preaching throughout the kingdom; and to lisense 
only such as were known to be popishly inclined. 

The queen's designs being now everywhere apparent, 
the reformed clergy presently took the alarm. They 
saw their parishes about to be corrupted by Romish 
preachers, who spread themselves over the nafion in 
great numbers ; and thinking in the primitive manner, 
that it was right to obey God rather than man, they 
resolved to endure the worst for the sake of their reli- 
gion. Many of them therefore, preached with great — 
freedom, in their accustomed manner, against the 
doctrines of popery. And to set them an example, 
archbishop Cranmer drew up a very free paper, by 
way of protestation against the mass; which got 
abroad before he published it. Upon being ques- 
tioned about-it by the council, he boldly answered, 
«The paper was his, and he was only sorry that he 
had not fixed it, as he intended, with his hand and 
seal, upon St. Paul’s gate.” Most men wondered — 
that he was suffered to escape; but it was thought — 
more prudent to begin with the inferior clergy. 
Accordingly, a strict inquiry was made after the © 
more forward and popular preachers; and many of — 
them were taken into custody: some without at 
cause alledged; particularly Rogers and Bradford, — 
who had used their popularity in no instance, since | 
the late cha ange of government, but in rescuing al { 
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popish priest from an enraged multitude. After these, 
others of more distinction were imprisoned; and in 
a little time the archbishop himself. 


SECTION X. 


While this severe inquiry was carrying cn in 
London, Mr. Latimer was in the country, where he 
continued preaching in his usual manner, unaffected 
by the danger of the times. But he did not long 
enjoy this liberty. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
had proscribed him with the first, sent a messenger 
to cite him before the council. He had notice of 
this design some hours before the messenger’s arri- 


yal: but he made no use of the intelligence. Like 


other eminent reformers of that time, he chose rather 
to meet, than to avoid a question; thinking that he 
could not give a nobler testimony to the uprightness 
of his conscience, than by shewing the world it was 
a sufficient security to him in whatever dangers it 
might involve him. 

The messenger therefore found him equipped for 
his journey : at which, expressing his suprize, Mr. 
Latimer told him, ‘‘ That he was as ready to attend 
him to London, thus called on to answer for his faith, 
as he ever was to take any journey in his life: and 
that he doubted not but that God, who had already 
enabled him to stand before two princes, would enable 
him to stand before a third.” The messenger then 
acquainting him, that he had no orders to seize his 
person, delivered a letter and departed. From this 
it is plain, that the bishop of Winchester, and tke 
other lords of the council, chose rather to drive him 
out of the kingdom, than to bring him to any pub- 
lic question. ‘They well knew the firmness of his 
mind ; and were afraid, as Mr. Fox observes, ‘‘ lest 
his constancy should deface them in their popery, 
and confirm the godly in the truth.” 
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Mr. Latimer, however; opening the letter, and 
finding it to contain a citation from the council, re- 
solved to obey it. He set out therefore immediately 
for London. As-he passed through Smithfield,. where’ 
heretics were usually burnt,-he said cheerfully, ‘‘ This 
place hath long groaned for me.” The next morning 
he waited on the council; who having loaded him 
with many severe reproaches, sent him to the tower. 

This was but a repetition. of a former part of his 
life: only he now met with harsher treatment, and 
had more frequent occasion to exercise’ his resigna-— 
tion; of which. virtue no man possessed a larger 
measure. Nay, even the usual cheerfulness of his 
disposition did not now forsake him; of which we 
have one instance still remaining. 

A servant leaving his apartment, Mr. Latimer 
called after him, and bade him tell his master, 
“That unless he took better care of him, he would 
certainly escape him.” Upon this message the lieu- 
tenant, with some discomposure in his countenance, 
came to Mr. Latimer, and desired-an explanation of 
what he had said to his servant. ‘‘ Why, you ex- 
- pect, I suppose, Sir,” replied Mr. Latimer, “that I 
shall be burned; but if you do not allow me a little 
fire, this frosty weather, I can tell you I shall first be 
starved.” 

In the mean time the bishop of Winchester 
and his friends held frequent counsels on public 
affairs ; and wished to make it believed, that reason — 
as well as power was on their side. With this view 
it was resolved, that when the convocation met, the 
argument between the papists and protestants should 
be handled. But Gardiner was a better politician, 
than to commit a matter of such consequence to a 
fair debate. He had provided for the success, there- 
. fore, by modelling a convocation to’his mind; in™ 
which only six protestant divines got admittance. 
By this junto, points of divinity and articles of 
faith were settled. é 


ia 
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The protestants, as they very well might, were loud 
in their elamour against such manifest partiality + 
and made so fair a representation of the disingenu- 
ous treatment they had received, that Gardiner, 
fearing his cause rather injured, than promoted by 
what he had done, resolved to do something in the 
‘same way less liable to exception. Soon after, it 
was given out, that the controversy between the 
'papists and protestants should be finally determined 
in a solemn disputation to be held at Oxford, be- 
tween the most eminent divines on each side. And 
so far the papists acted honestly: for Cranmer, 
| Ridley, and Latimer, who were confessedly the most 
eminent divines of their party, were appointed to 

‘Manage the dispute on the part of the protestants. 
Accordingly, they were taken out of the tower,. 
where they had all been imprisoned, and were sent 
to Oxford. 
Of these three, Ridley was generally esteemed 
the most eminent for parts and learning ; as indeed 
he was superior in these points to most men of the 
‘age in which he lived. He possessed likewise, -in 
a great degree, all those valuable qualities, which 
make aman amiable in society, Through Cranmer’s 
recommendation in king Edward’s time, he had been 
promoted to the bishopric of London; over which 
he presided with that exemplary lustre, which piety 
and virtue add to eminence of station. In the 
beginning of queen Mary, he was involved with the 
first in the troubles of the times, which no man er= 
dured with greater constancy. 

The protestant disputants being thus appointed, 
proper persons were’ next thought on to oppose 
them. At length it was determined to assign this 
office to Dr. Weston, prolocutor of the convocation, 
and an assembly of divines chosen out of both uni- — 
versities. Letters therefore were dispatched to Ox- 
ford, to put all things in readiness ; and soon after to 
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Cambridge, where commissioners were immediately 
appointed. a 

In the mean time Mr. Latimer, and his compa- 
nions were closely confined at Oxford, in the com- 
mon prison; deprived of every comfort, but what 
their own breasts could administer. How free the 
disputation was likely to be, they might easily ima- 
gine, when they found themselves denied the use 
even of books, and pen and ink. Their prisop- 
hours, however, were not spent in vain lamentations: 
their religion raised them above all human suffer- 
ings, and all mortal fears. 

Their chief resource was in prayer, in which exer-_ 
cise they spent great part of every day. Mr. Lati- 
mer particularly, would often continue kneeling, till 
ke was ‘not able to rise without help. The principal’ 
subject of his prayers was, that God would enable — 
him to maintain the profession of his religion toe the 
last; that God would again restore his gospel to — 
England, and preserve the princess Elizabeth to be 
a comfort to this land. 

Mr. Fox has preserved a conference, afterwards 
put into writing, which was held at this time be- 
tween bishop Ridley, and bishop Latimer. | As it is 
worth the reader’s notice, and may without any great 
interruption be inserted in this place, I shall take such 
passages from it, as I shall think worth preserving. 

The two bishops are represented sitting in their 
prison, ruminating upon the solemn preparations then — 
making for their trial, of which probably they were — 
now first informed. Bishop Ridley first broke silence, 
“The time,” said he, ‘‘is mow come: we are now 
called upon either to deny our faith, or to suffer 
death in its defence. You, Mr. Latimer, are an 
old soldier of Christ, and have frequently with- 
stood the fear of death; whereas J am raw in the 
service, and unexperienced.” With this preface, he 
introduces a request, that Mr. Latimer, whom he 
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calls his father, would hear him propose such argu- 
ments as he thinks it most likely his adversaries 
would urge against him, and assist him in providing 
himself with proper answers to them. To this Mr, 
Latimer, in his usual strain of good humour, an- 
swered, that “ He fancied the good bishop was treat- 
ing him as he remembered Mr. Bilney used for- 
merly to do, who, when he wanted to teach him, 
would always do it under colour of being taught 
himself. But in the present case,” says he, ‘‘ my 
lord, I am determined for myself to give them very 
little trouble. I shall just offer them a plain account 
of my faith, and shall say very little more: for I 
know any thing more will be to no purpose. They 
talk of a free disputation; but I am well assured, 
their grand argument will be, as it was onee their 
forefathers, ‘We have a law, and by our law ye 
ought to die.” However, upon Mr. Ridley’s press- 
ing his request, they entered upon the examination 
he desired. , 

This part of their conference contains but little 
of curious; only the common arguments against the 
tenets of popery. ‘When they had finished this exer- 
cise, Ridley breaks out in this pathetic strain. 

«Thus you see, good father, how I would prepare 
myself for my adversary; and how I would learn by 
practice to be expert in those weapons, which I 
shall presently be obliged to wield. In Tine-dale, 
upon the borders of Scotland, the place of my na- 
tivity, I have known my countrymen watch night 
and day in arms; especially when they had notice 
of any intended inread from the Scots. And though 
by such bravery many of them lost their lives, yet 
they defended their country, died in a good cause, 
and intailed the love of the neighbourhood upon 
their posterity. And shall not we watch in the cause 
of Christ, and in the defence of our religion, whereon 
depend all our hopes of immortality? Shall we not 
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go always armed? ever ready to receive a pre 
foe? Let us then awake; and taking the cross upon 
our shoulders, let us follow our captain Christ, who” 
by his own blood hath hallowed the way that leadeth 
to God.—Thus, good father, I have opened my 
heart freely unto you. And now, methinks, I see 
you just about to lift up your eyes to heaven, in your 
accustomed manner, and turning your prophetical 
countenance upon me, thus to speak: ‘ Trust not, 
my son, (I pray you youchsafe me the honour of this 
name, for in it I shall think myself both honoured 
by you and loved) trust not, I say, my son, to thes 
word weapons, but remembér what our Lord says, 
**It shall be given you in that same hour what yo 
shall speak,”’ Pray forme, O father, pray for a | 
that I may throw my whole care upon God; and | 
may trust in him only in my distresses.” * 
‘* Of my prayers,” replied the old bishop, ‘‘ you” 
may be well assured: nor do I doubt but I shall 
have yours in return, And indeed,. prayer and pa-_ 
tience should be our great resources, For myself, 
had I the learning of St. Paul, I should think it il 
laid out upon an elaborate defence. Yet our case, 
my lord, admits of comfort. Our enemies can do 
no more than God permits, and God is faithful ; who” 
will not suffer us to be tempted above our strength. 
Be at a point with them: stand to that, and let 
them say and do what they please. To use many 
words would be vain: yet it is requisite to give a 
reasonable account of your faith, if they will quietly 
hear you. For other things, in a wicked judgment- 
hall, a man may keep silence after the example of 
Christ. As for their sophistry, you know falsehood 
may often be displayed in the colours of truth. But 
above all things, be upon your guard against the fear 
of death. This is the great argument you must 
oppose—Poor Shaxton ! it is to be feared this argu- 
ment had the greatest weight in his recantation, 
But let us be steadfast and unmoyeable; assuring” 
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ourselves, that we cannot be more happy, than by 
being such Philippians, as not only believe in Christ, 
but dare suffer for his sake.’”—With such noble forti- 
tude, and such exalted sentiments, were these two 
great reformers of religion inspired ! 

But we must now leave them in their prison, and 
introduce a scene of a different kind. 


SECTION XI. 


We left the Cambridge commissioners setting out 
for Oxford, where they arrived in great. pomp on 
the 13th of April, 1554. Here they were received 
with a profusion of academical compliments ; con- 
ferring of degrees, speeches, feasts, and proéessions. 
Forms were next adjusted, and a method in their 
proceedings agreed on vy the commissioners. 

In this commission were joined thirty-three per- 
sons. ‘Torun over a catalogue of their names would 
be needless ; as the greater part of them were men 
ofno note. It is no breach of charity to say, they 
were only distinguished from each other by different 
degrees of bigotry and ignorance. 

Some among them were of more consequence ; 
Weston, Smith, Tresham, and Chedsey. 

_ Weston was a man of considerable learning, which 
: gave him great reputaticn with his party. In all points 
| of divinity, his judgment was esteemed decisive ; and 
none was thought more worthy to preside over the - 
convocation. His religion however, was only in his 
head: it made no impression upon his heart. Yet 
he maintained a decent outside ; and had the address 
to pass off in the world a great share of spiritual 
_ pride for sanctity of manners; till having at length 
_ the misfortune to be taken in adultery, he was gene- 
rally known. He was at this time however, in the 
meridian of his credit. 


Smith was a mere temporizer, and had all his life 
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taken his creed from the establishment. He had 
been bred a papist, and had written with some credit 
against priests’ marriage. But when protestantism 
took the lead, he got himself recommended, through 
Cranmer’s means, to the reigning powers; and to 
establish himself the better, promised to confute his 
own book. But before his treatise was finished, the 
times changed ; and his faith changing with ther 
he was again taken notice of by the heads of the 
prevailing religion; his pen recommending him, 
which was easy and elegant ; while the story of his 
having agreed to confute his own book, which was’ 
indeed a fact, was imputed only to the malice of the 
adverse party. | 

Tresham was an orthodex divine; but one of those 
heavy mortals, who have great learning and no 
sense. He was a bigot in the last degree. But the 
following story will give a just idea of his character, 
When queen Mary began to think of restoring the 
old religion at Oxford, Dr. Tresham, then sub-dean 
of Christ-church, was among those, who were trusted 
by her in this business. Calling together, therefore, 
the members of his college, he recommended popery 
to them in a set oration: and having talked over all 
the common-place arguments with suflicient prolixity, 
he emphatically concluded with telling them, ‘‘ That 
a parcel of very fine copes had been made to go to 
Windsor; but that the queen had been so gracious 
as to send them to Christ-church ; and that if they 
would go to mass, they should each have one: that 
upon that condition, he would moreoyer, procure 
for them the lady-bell at Bampton, which would 
make Christ-church bells the sweetest of any in Eng- 
land: and that lastly, he would give them as fine a 
water-sprinkle, as eyes ever beheld.” 

But among them all, Chedsey was by far the most 
considerable. He was indeed a very able man. For 
parts and learning, few of his time went beyond him. — 
But he too had a ductile faith, which had been 
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all guided by that of his superiors. He made 
ement however for his temporizing under 
rd, by his zeal im persecating under queen Mary. 
es iereinc iaeg ncectecal te erokstary 
which the zeal of Oxford could express, ar wae 
, ettles ee eco: puncte. 
aying themselves therefore Pac i apa 
t St. Meuse dest; where seating themselves be- 
fore the altar, and ‘placing the prolocutor im the 
midst, they sent for the prisoners. 
The eroud soon made way for Archbishop Cran- 
, who was brought in by a guard of armed men. 
hen the tamult was a little composed, the proloca- 
* made a short oration to his andience in praise 
hee unity; and then turnmg to the arch- 
bishop, be reminded him of the pious education he 
ad received in an orthodox seminary ; of theeminent 
Station he had held under a catholic king, and of his 
mg attachment to popery. He then spoke with an 
fected concern of his shameful apostacy; and of 
2 several errors, which had crept inte the church, 
shile he presided over it. ~ Lastly, be acquainted 
him with the design of their present meeting ; inform- 
: é ium, that the convecatior, by her majesty’s 
order, taking into consideration his apestacy, and 
: at of his brethren, bad commissioned them to en- - 
deavour to bring them back to their mother charch; 
hat for this end certain articles had been drawn ap 
hich the convocation had signed, and which it was 
nected that he too, Sek kee facies ede 
mbscribe or confute. 
The prolocutor then ordered the articles to be read 
alond, which were these. 
«The natural body of Christ is realiy in thesacra- 
nent aiter the words spoken by the priest. 
“In the sacrament, after the words of consecra- 
jon, no other substance does remain, than the sab- 
tznce of the bedy and bleod of Christ 
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“‘In the mass is a sacrifice propitiatory for the 
‘sins of the quick and dead.” 

The articles being read, the archbishop, — 
leave, read them over to himsele three or four times 
and then asking a few pertinent questions with ré 
gard to the import of some of the terms, with some 
earnestness denied them all. ‘‘I am as great ; 
friend,” said he, “ gentlemen to unity, as any of you 
batI can never think of making falsehood the bond o 
peace.” The prolocutor, making no reply, orderet 
a copy of the articles to be delivered to him; anc 
fixed a day, on which he told him he expected, hi 
would publicly maintain his negative. 

Dr. Ridley was next brought in, who without ani 
hesitation denied the articles. Upon which the pr 
locutor appointed him likewise a disputation- “day 
‘and dismissed him. 

Bishop Latimer was ,brought in last, like a primi 
tive martyr, in his prison attire. He hada cap upon 
his head, buttoned under his chin, a pair of specta- 
cles hanging at his breast, a new Testament under 
his arm, and a staff in his hand. He was almost 
spent with pressing through the croud ; and the pro- 
loeutor ordering a chair to be brought for him, he 
walked up to it, and saying he was a very old man, 
sat down without any ceremony. The-articles were 
then tendered to him; which he denied. The pro- 
locutor, upon this, telling him, that he must dispute 
ou the “Wednesday following ; the old bishop, with 
as much cheerfulness as he would have shewn upot 
the most ordinary occasion, shaking his palsied head 
answered, smiling, ‘“‘ Indeed gentlemen, I am jas 
as well qualified “to be made governor of Calais.’ 
He then complained, that he was very old, and ve 
infirm: and said, that he had the use of no book bu 
of that under his arm; which he had read” sey 
times over deliberately, without finding the leas 
mention made of the mass. In this speech he g 
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great offence, by saying, in his humorous way, 
alluding to transubstantiation, that he could find 
neither the marrow-hones, nor the sinews of the mass 
in the New 'Testament. Upon which, the prolocutor 
cried out with some warmth, that he would make him 
find both: and when Mr. Tatimes, recollecting him- 
self, was going to explain his meaning in that ex- 
pression, he was not suffered to speak. 

Thus the assembly broke up; having shadeied: 
upon the whole, more decency and eood manners, 
than was generally expected. 

At length, the appointed day came for the arch- 
bishop’s disputation. A stranger might have known 
something very uncommon was in agitation; for 
the whole university was in motion. Almost at 
day-break the schools were thronged. About eight, 
the commissioners ‘took their seats; and presently 
afterwards, the archbishop was brought in guarded. 

But I will not delay the reader with the particulars 
of this day ; nor of that, on which bishop Ridley dis- 

uted. I shall only say in general, for the sake of 
truth, that the papists do not seem to have had jus- 
tice done them by their protestant adversaries. Let 
these put what gloss upon the affair they please, the 
papists certainly had the better of the argument on 
both those days. The case was this; they drew 
their chief proofs, in favour of transubstantiation, 
from the fathers; many of whom, and some of the 
more esteemed writers among them, speak on this 
subject ina language by no means evangelical. The 
two bishops accordingly being thus pressed by an 
authority, which they durst not reject, were not a 
little embarrassed. And indeed, how could a pro-, 
testant divine defend such a passage as this trom 
St. Chrysostom? ‘‘ What a miracle is this! He 
who sits above with the Father, at the very same 
instant of time is handled with the hands of men {” 
er such a passage as. this from the same writer, 
“That which is in the cup, is thesame which flowed 
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from the side of Christ?” or this from Theophilact, 
“ Because we would abhor the eating of raw flesh, 
and especially human flesh, therefore, it appeareth 
as bread though it is indeed flesh?” or this from St. 
Austin, ‘‘ Christ was carried in his own hands, when 
he said, this is my bedy ?” or this from Justin Martyr, 
“We are taught, that when this nourishing food is 
consecrated, it becomes the flesh and blood of Christ!” 
or this from St. Ambrose, ‘‘It is bread before it is 
consecrated, but when that ceremony hath passed 
upon it, of bread it becomes the flesh of Christ?” 
Of all these passages, and many others of the same 
‘Kind, the papists, with not a little dexterity, made 
their avail. The two bishops, in the mean time, 
instead of disavowing an insufficient authority, weakly 
defended a good cause ; evading, and distinguishing, 
after the manncr of schoolmen. ‘Ridley’s defence in- 
deed was very animated : for he had great quickness of 
parts as well as learning. Cranmer’s was no way 
extraordinary :. through his great modesty, he seems 
to have been over-awed by his audience. And yet 
Ridley would have acted as wise a part, if he had 
taken his friend biskop Latimer’s advice, ahd con- 
tented himself with giving a reasonable -acecunt of 
his faith. I shall only add, that these disputations 
were very tumultuous, and accompanied with great 
indecency both of language and behaviour on the part 
of the papists. !. 
The day after the bishop of London disputed, 
bishop Latitimer was called into the schools. Of 
this day I shall be more particular. ; 


‘ SECTION XII. 

The commissioners being now seated, the audience 
formed, and the tumult of a crowd in some degree 
subsided, Dr. Weston, the prolocutor, rising up, ac- 
quainted his hearers, that the cause of their meeting” 
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Aras to defend the orthodox ‘doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation ; and to confute certain novel opinions, which 
hhad been lately propagated with great zeal in the 
nation! “ And of you, father,” said he, turning to 
the old bishop, “I beg, if you have any thing to say, 
that you will be as concise as possible.” ‘Ibis was 
spoken in Latin; upon which the bishop answered ; 
** T hope, Sir, you will give me leave to speak what 
¥ have to speak in English: I have been very little 
conversant in the Latin tongue these twenty years !” 
The prolocutor consented ; and the bishop having 
thanked him, replied ; *‘ I will just beg leave then 
Sir, to protest my faith. Indeed-I am not able to 
dispute. I will protest my faith ; and you may then 
do with me just what you please.” ~ 

Upon this he took a paper out of his pocket, and 
hegan to read his protestation. But he had not pro- 
ceeded many minutes, when a murmur rose on every 
hand, increasing by degrees ito a clamour; which 
the prelocutor was so far from: checking, that in a 
very indecent manner he patronized it, calling out 
with some circumstances of rudeness, upon the bishop 
to desist.—The old man, surprised with this sudden 
tumult of ill manners, paused in admiration at it: 
but presently recovering himself, he turned to the 
prolocutor, and said, with some vehemence ; “* In 
my time I have spcken before two kings, and have 
been heard for some hours together, without mter- 
ruption: here I cennot be permitted one quarter of 
an hour.—Dr. Weston. I have frequent!y heard of 
you before: but I think [ never saw you tilnow. I 
perceive you lave great wit and gteat learning : 
God grant you may make a right use of these gifts! 
Other things he said; but these are the principal. 
His speech had its effect. ‘The prolocnitor took his 
paper, and said, he would read it himself. Bat whe- 
ther he could not read it, or would mot, he presently 
laid it down, and called out to the bishop, “Since 
you refuse to dispute, will yon then subscribe ?” 
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Upon his answering in the negatiye, Weston artfully 
led him by a train of familiar questions into an argu- 
ment; and when he thought he had raised him to a 
proper pitch, he gave a sign to Dr. Smith the op- 
ponent to begin: who being prepared, immediately 
rose up, and in a pompous manner, prefacing the 
disputation, gave out the question. When he had 
done, the old bishop gravely answered, ‘‘ I am sorry, 
Sir, that this worshipful audience must be disap- 
pointed in their expectation.—I haye already spoken 
my mind.” 

The prolocutor observing this, began again in his 
artful manner to draw Mr. Latimer into an argument, 
** Pray, Sir,” said he, ‘* how long have you been in 
prison?” ‘* About nine monihs, Sir.” ‘* But I was 
imprisoned,” said Weston, “ six years.” ‘Jam 
heartily sorry for it, Sir.” ‘* I think you were once, 
Mr. Latimer, of our way of thinking.” ‘I was, 
Sir.” ‘‘ I have heard too, that you have said mass 
in your time?” ‘‘ I have, Sir.” He then asked 
him, why he altered his opmion; and thus by de- 
grees, led him to answer the chief arguments brought 
irom Scripture in javour of transubstantiation. They 
then began to ply him with the fathers; and first, a 
passage from Hilary was quoted. As he was about 
to answer, one of the commissioners called out to 
him (on account of the populace most probably) 
«“ Mr. Latimer, speak in Latin, speak in Latin, I 
know you can do it, if you please.” But the bishop 
saying he had the prolocutor’s leave, went on in 
English, and told them that, “ As for the passage 
from Hilary, which they had quoted, he really could 
not ‘see that it made much for them; but he would 
answer them by another quotation from Melancthon, 
who says, that if the fathers had foreseen how much 
weight their authority was to have in this controversy, 
they would have written with more caution.” | ___ 

But the opponent not being satisfied with this, 
begs leave to reduce the words of Hilary into .a syl-_ 
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logistic argument, and begins thus: “ Such asis the - 
‘unity of our flesh with Christ’s flesh, such, nay 
greater, is the unity of Christ with the Father —But 
the unity of Christ's flesh with our flesh is true and 
-substantial.—Therefore, the unity of Christ with the 
Father, is true and substantial.”—Here he paused, 
expecting that the bishop would deny his major or 
his minor, as the logicians speak. But instead of 
that, he answered gravely, “ You may go on, Sir, 
if you please; but, upon my word, I do not ander- 
‘stand you.” —~ 
_ The jargon of this Jearned doctor being silenced, 
others attacked him, but with equal success. He 
answered their questions, as far 2s civility required, 
but none of them could engage him in any formal 
disputation. And when proofs from the fathers were 
“multiplied upon him, he at length told them plainly, 
“ That sach proofs had no weight with him; that 
the fathers no doubt were often deceived: and that 
he never depended upon them, but when they de- 
ays upon Scripture.” ‘Then you are not of 
St. Chrysostom’s faith,” replied his antagonist, “ nor 
of St. Austin’s?” “I have told you,” said Mr. 


: Latimer, “‘ I am not, except when they bring Scrip- 
| 


ture for what they say.” 

Little more was said, when the prolocutor, finding 

it was impossible to urge him into a controversy, 
‘rose up, and dissolved the assemb'y, crying out to 
the populace, “‘ Here you all see the weakness of 
heresy against the truth: here is aman who, adhering 
to his errors, hath given up the gospel, and rejected 
the fathers.” The old bishop made no reply ; but 
wrapping his gown about him, and taking up his 
New Testament and his staff, walked out as uncon- 
cerned, as he came in. 

Thus he maintained to the last his resolution of 
not disputing ; a resolution which he had not hastily 
taken. Mr. Addison (in bis 465th spectator) greatly 
admires his behaviour on this occasion, though he 
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does not assign it to its true cause. ‘‘ This vene- 
rable old man,” says he, ‘‘ knowing how his abilities 
were impaired by age, and that it was impossible for 
him to recollect all those reasons, which liad directed 
him in the choice of his religion, left his companions, 
who were in the full possession of their parts and 
learning, to baffle and confound their antagenists by 
the force of reason. As for himself, he only repeated 
to his adversaries the articles in which he firmly be- 
lieved, and in the profession of which he was deter- 
mined to die.”—'The truth is, he knew it would an- 
swer no end to be more explicit. 

These solemn disputations being thus at an end, no-. 
thing now remained but to pass sentence. On the 
Friday following, therefore, the commissioners, 
seated in their accustomed form, sent for the three 
bishops to St. Mary’s church: where, after some af- 
fected exhortations to recant, the prolocutor first 
excommunicated, and then condemned them. As 
soon as the sentence was read, bishop Latimer lifting 
up his eyes, cried out, ‘‘ I thank God most heartily, 
that he hath prolonged my life to this end!” To 
which the prolocutor replied, ‘ If you go to heaven. 
in this faith, I am thoroughly persuaded I shall never 
get there.” ; 

The next day a grand procession was made in 
which the host, by way of triumph, was carried in 
state, under a canopy. , 

These eminent persons, being thus canvicted of 
heresy, and delivered over to the secular arm, various 
were the opinions of men concerning them. Some 

thought the queen was inclined to mercy; and it 
' was confidently reported, that the three bishops would 
be removed indeed fram interfering publicly with 
religion ; but that, very liberally pensioned, they 
should in other respects have no cause to complain ; — 
while some again as positively affirmed, their measure 
would be very hard ; as the queen, it was well known, 
would never forgive the hand they had had in her 
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mother’s divorce, and in. the separation from the 
church of Rome.. But these were only the popular 
conjectures of the time, none of them founded on 
truth: for the counsels, which determined tiie fates. 
oi these great men, had not yet taken birth. 


SECTION XIIT. 


Queen Mary, how zealous soever inthe cause of 
popery, was not yet at leisure to attend the settle- 
ment of it. Sbe had in general schemed it; but had 
laid out no measures. Civil affairs were at this t:uie 
more her concern than ecclesiastical. The tower 
was fuil of state prisoners, yet undisposed of: her 
title to the crown was not yet confirmed: nor her 
cabinet formed: a dangerous insurrection had been 
moved in Essex :.and a seditious spirit was still at 
work in many parts of the nation, particularly in 
the capital, discovering itself in riots and loud mur- 
murs. To these things the queen’s marriage suc- 
ceeded, as another obstacle to the immediate seitle- 
ment of religion. 

At length, however, an area was cleared for the 
scene of blood about to be exhibited ; and from this 
time, to the conclusion of the queen’s reign, the es- 
tablishment of popery was the single point in view ; 
every national concern, in the mean tne, both at 
home and abroad, being either made subservient to 
it, or neglected. 

The first effort of the ministry was to gain a parli- 
amentary concurrence, King Edward’s laws against 
popery were still in force, and the nation of course 
in a state of separation from Rome. Bat in those 
days, when prerogative:an high, the parliament was 
little more than an echo to the cabinet. The queen, 
therefore, fuund it an easy matter to arm herself with 
what powers she wanted. One act cancelled a whole 
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reign; the statutes against heresy were revived ; 
and England was again prepared for the popish yoke. 
An account of these happy events was presently 
dispatched to Rome, where it created the face of a 
jubilee. The pope laid aside his long conceived 
displeasure; accepted the penitent nation; and easily 
consented to send over cardinal Pole into England, 
to make up the breach, in quality of his legate. 
Cardinal Pole, of the blood royal of England, was 
as much known in the world as any church-man of 
his time; and as generally esteemed. He might 
have been at the head of the reformatioi under 
Henry VIII.; but he chose rather to court the fa- 
vours of the pope; with whem to ingratiate himself, 
he treated Henry, then beginning to innovate, in a 
manner, which drew upon him a bill of attainder. 
But as Rome was the situation he chose, his exile 
was the less grievous. Here his influence was so 
great, that he aspired to the papacy: and he might 
have carried his point, if his honesty had permitted 
him to have engaged thoroughly in the intrigues of 
the conclave. This disappointment awaked his phi- 
losophy, and he retired from the world into a monas- 
tery of Benedictines near Verona. Here he was 
contemplating the vanity of all earthly things, when 
he received a gracious letter from the queen of Eng- 
land, pressing his return to his native country, with 
all assurances of favour. Immediately his eyes were 
opened ; and lie found that, instead of sound phile- 
sophy, he bad been indulging enly a reverie ef me- 
Jancholy. As scon as possible, therefore, he set out 
for England; where he was received in great form, 
and placed at the head of ecclesiastical affairs. And, 
to do him justice, he became his station. He wasa 
great and a good man; moderate in his opinions, 
and prudent in his behaviour; and would certainly. 
have prevented those reproaches on his religion, 
which this reign eccasioned, had his resoluticn been 
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}equal to his judgment, and the goodness of his 
heart. 

The parliament having, with all obsequiousness, 
done beyond what was expected towards the intro- 
duction of popery, and being now no longer wanted, 

was dissolved, about the beginning of the year 1455. 

The cardinal immediately began to act. Calling 
a council {herefore of bishops, he proposed to thei: 
consideration the settlement of religion. And when 

many things had been said on that subjec t, and some: 
things agreed on, they fell next on the treatment of 
heretics. “ For my own part,” said the cardinal, 
“ ¥ think we shculd be content with the public re- 
storation of religion; and instead of irritating our 
adversaries by a rigorous execution of the revived 
statutes, T could wish that every bishop in his dio-. 
cese would try the more ) Winning expedients of gen-- 
tleness and persuasion.” He then urged the ex- 
ample of the emperor Charles V. who,. “by a severe: 
persecution of the Lutherans, involved himself in: 
many difficulties, and purchased nothing but dis-. 
honour. 

To this the bishop of Winchester answered, .“’That 
in his opinion, ii was the same thing not to have a 
law, and not to execute one: that some blood must 
be shed = that he was not an advocate for a general 
massacre: to shake the leaves,” he said, ‘‘ was of 
little avail; he would have the ax laid to the root of 
the tree: the bishops, and mest ferward preachers, 
ought certainly to die: the rest were of no conse- 
quence. 

He had scarce sat down, when the bishop of Lon-. 
don, who always took his temper from. Winchester, 
startme up, vehemently prosecuted the same subject, 
and haying said many things with great fierceness of 
language, concluded, with freely offering himself to 
he the minister of the severest neasures they conld. 
propese. ‘I cannot,” said he, “my lords, act ca-- 
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nonically any where, but in my own diocese; and , 
there TI shall desire no man’s help or countenance. 
And for those who are not in my jurisdiction, let - 
them only be sent up tome, and lodged in any of 
my prisons, and when I have got them there, God. 
do so to Bonner, and more also, if one of them es- 
cape me.” 

Others spoke in the council, but all in the same 
violent strain. The result was, a commission was_ 
issued out by the cardinal, impowering Winchester, 
London, and other bishops, to try aud examine he-. 
retics, agreeably to the laws which were now revived. 

Then followed times uuparalleled in English 
story ; when all sobermen beheld with horror furious. 
bigots dragging away with horrid zeal men, women, 
and children, guilty of no civil offence, by companies 
together, and delivering them up to tortures, and 
cruel deatli; when they saw a religion breathing 
peace and charity, propagated by such acts of blood, 
as would have disgraced even the rights-of an heathen 
Moloch. The whole nation stoad aghast. Fear and 
distrust, and jealousy were spread through every 
part; and forced men into retirements, where they 
mourned in secret a parent, a brother, a son, the 
-hopes of their family, singled out for their conspicu- 
ous pietw.—Happy were they, who, escaping the in- 

_qaisition of those times, fled naked and destitute nto 
foreign countries, where they found a retreat even 
in exile. 


SECTION XIV. 


The rage of this persecution had now continued, 
yet unabated, near three quarters of a year. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the two bishops, Rid- 
ley and Latimer, were still in prison, unmolested = 
and they who were acquainted with the bishop of 
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Winchester’s maxims, and knew that he had the di- 
rection of affairs, were surprised at this lenity, and 
at a loss for the reason of it. 

In answer to this popular inquiry, it was given 
out, ‘‘ That an oversight had been committed in con- 
demning these bishops, before the statutes, on which 
they were condemned, had been revived: that a 
commission therefore from Rome was necessary for 
anew trial: that this had been sent for ; but the de-’ 
lays of that court must be borne with.” And, in 
part, this was fact; for they had indeed been too 
hasty in condemning the three bishops. However, 
afterwards, the whole truth appeared, when it was 
found that these delays, which had been charged 
upon the court of Rome, were really occasioned by 
the bishop of Winchester himself. 

It was the secret grief of that ambitious prelate, 
that there was one still higher than himself, in eccle- 
siastical affairs. The cardinal’s hat on ‘the head of 
Pole, and the pope's authority, had long been the 
objects of his envy. With all his subtitty and ad- 
dress, therefore, he was now secretly working the 
eardinal’s ruin. He had his agents in Rome, who 
were throwing out hints in the conclave, that the 
bishop of Winchester wanted an associate of equal 
spirit with himself; that the legate was not hearty in 
the business ; and that his lenity to the protestants 
only teo much shewed his inclination towards them, 

Lhe circumstances of the time likewise favoured 
Gardiner’s ambition. For he knew, ‘that cardmal 
Carraffa, who had just obtained the pontificate, had no 
friendship for Pele, with whom formerly he had sharp 
disputes. ‘The designing prelate, therefore, was in 
great hopes, that his scheme would take effect ; and 
when Pole was removed, he made no doubt but he 
had interest to succeed him. ; 

“But this was only an under-part in his scheme. 
‘He knew, and was distressed in knowing, that the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, upon tke death of Cran- 
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mer, was intended for the legate. This dignity his 
heart was set on, of which ke made himself sure upon 
the removal of Pole. With this view he did what he 
could to delay the execution of Cranmer, till the 
legate was recalled, and his own head ready for the 
mitre. 

These delays, however, at length grew notorious, 
and occasioned some clamour among the warmer 
papists: and Winchester finding himself pressed by 
the’ curiosity of some, and the zeal of others, was 
obliged, in part at least, to abandon his scheme. It 
was his original design, as less liable te suspicion, to 
have treated the three bisheps’in the same way. 
However now, to wipe off the offence that had been 
taken, he reselved to give up Ridley and Latimer to 
their immediate fate ; and to delay Cranmer’s exe- 
cution, by procuring a different form of process. 
against him. 

Tke chief obstacle therefere being now removed, 
acomniission soon came from Rome, directed to the 
cardinal, who immediately. named the bishops of 
Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, his. commissioners, 
_to- execute it. 

‘The rumour of this commission spread an univer- 
sal alarm. For with regard to the fates of these 
eminent persons, the expectaticn of men had now al- 
mest totally subsided: and being renewed, held 
them doubly attentive; the exultmg papist on one 
side, and the desponding protestant on the other, 
stccd prepared to see in this stroke the completion 
ef thetr hopes and fears. 

Great were the preparations in the mean time at 
Oxford, to receive the commissioners. For as this 
was tbe first judicial act, since the restoration of 
popery, in which the pope interfered, the utmost re- 
spect which the university could pay, was. deemed 
only a proper testimony of its zeal. ‘These compli- 
ments being suflicientiy discharged, on the 30th of 
September, 1555, the commissioners. seating them-- 
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selves in great state in the divinity-school, the two 
bishops were called before them. The bishop of 
London was first quesiioned.. Then bishop Latimer 
was brought in; to whom Liacoln, who was a polite 
and very eloquent man, spoke io this effect. 

“This parchment, Mr. Latimer, contains a com- 
mission from my lord cardinal, under his holiness, 
directed to me and these two reverend prelates, by 
which we are enjoined to examine you upon some 
points of faith, ii which your orthodoxy is doubted : 
we are sequired to press you to revoke your errors, 
if you still hold these pernicious opinions ; and to cut 
you off trom the church, if you persist, and give you 
up to the civil power. 

“Consider, Mr. Latimer, it is not more than twenty 
years, since these novel opinions got footing amongst 
us. ‘Till then the authority of the church of Rome 
was universally acknowledged. By what means it 
was first questioned in England; and on what un- 
justifiable motives a schism was occasioned, I might 
easily shew at large but I spare the dead. Let 
it suffice, that the nation having long sought rest in 
a multiplicity of new inventions, and found none, hath 
again submitted itself to its mother-church ; and by 
one unanimous act, the result of penitence and con-. 
trition, hath atoned for its apostacy. Why then 
should you oppose the unanimity of a whole people? 
Confess your fault, and unite your penitence with 
theirs. Li hath been a common error, let it be a ge- 
neral humiliation. Among such numbers, the shame 
of each individual will be lost. Come then in peace, 
for we will kindly receive you into the bosom of that 
church, whose authority, derived from the first apos- 
He, depends on scriptures, fathers, and councils ; 
hat church, within wkich there can be no error, and 
without which there can be no salvation. 

** Let me then, in the spirit of charity, beseech yeu, 
0 accept this offered mercy. Let me even implore 
rou not to reduce us to the fatal necessity of cutting 
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you off from the church; and leaving you to the 
vengeance of the civil power. Spare yourself: acce- 
lerate not your death: consider the condition of 
your soul: remember it is the cause, not the death, 
that maketh the martyr. Hambleyourself: captivate 
your understanding: subdue your reason: submit 
yourself to the determination ofthe church: and for 
God’s sake, force us not to de all we may do; but let 
us rest in what we have done.” 

Here the bishop pausing, Mr. Latimer stood np 
and thanked him for his gentle treatment of him ; 
but at the same time assured him, how vain it was te | 
expect from him any acknowledgment of the pope.. 
He did not believe, he said, thatany such jurisdiction 
had been given to the see of Rome, nor had the 
bisbaps of Rome behaved as if their power had beer 
from God. He then quoted a popish book, which 
had lately been written, to shew how grossly the pa+ 
pists would misrepresent Scripture : and concluded 
with saying, that he thought the clergy had nothing 
to do with temporal power, nor ought ever to be in— 
trusted withit: and that their commission from their. 
master, in his opinion, extended no farther than to. 
the discharge of their pastoral. functions. 

To this the bishop of Lincoln replied; “That he- 
thought his style not qnite so decent as if might bey 
and that as to the book which he quoted, he knew no~ 
thing of it,” , 

At this the o]d bishop seemed to express bis sur~ 
prize, and told him, that although he did not know 
the gutbor of it, yet it was written by a person of 
name, the bishop of Gloucester. 

This produced some mirth among the audience, 
as.the bisken of Gloucester sat then upon the bench. 
That prelate, finding himself thus publicly challenged, 
rose up, and addressing himself to Mr, Latimer, paidy 
him some compliments upon his learning, and then 
spoke in vindication of his book. But his zeal carry= 
ing him too far, the bishop of Linceln interrupting: 


. 
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him, said: ‘‘ We came not here, my lord, to dispute 
with Mr. Latimer, but to take his answer to certain, 
articles, which shall be propased to him.” 

These articles were much the same as those, on 
which he had been brought to dispute the year he- 
fore. ‘They were accordingly read, and Mr. Lati- 
mer answered them all as he then did: at the same 
time protesting, which protestation he hegged might 
be registered, that, notwithstanding his answers to 
the pope’s commissioners, he by no means acknow- 
ledged the authority of the pope. The notaries hay- 
ing taken down his answers and protestation, the 
bishop of Lincolu told him, ‘‘ That as far as he 
could, he would shew lenity to him: that the an- 
swers which he had now given in, should not be pre- 
judicial to him; but that he should be called upon 
the next morning, when he might make what alte- 
rations he pleased; and that he hoped in God, he 
would then find him in a better temper” To this 
the old bishop answered, “That he begged, they 
would do with him then just what they pleased, and 
that he might not trouble them, nor they him another 
day ; that as to his opinions, he was fixed in, them ; 
and that any respite would be needless.” The bi- 
shop, however, tuld him, that he must appear the. 
next morning; and then dissolved the assembly. 

Accordingly, the next momming, the commissioners 
sitting in the same form, he was breught in: when 
the bishop of Lincoln told him, that although he 
might justly have proceeded to judgment against 
him the day before, especially as he himself had re- 
ree it; yet he could not help postponing it one 

ay longer. ‘‘ In hopes,” said he, “ Sir, that you 
might reason yourself intg a better way of thinking, 
and at length embrace, what we all so much desire, 
that mercy, which our holy church now, for the last 
time, offereth to you.” 

«* Alas! my lord,” answered Mr. Latimer, ‘ your 
‘indulgence is to no purpose. When a man is con: 
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vinced of a truth, even to deliberate is unlawful. F- 
am fully resolved against the charch of Rome; and 
once for all, my answer is, I never will embrace its 
communion. If you urge me farther, I will reply 
as St. Cyprian did; on a like’ occasion. He stcod 
before his judges, upon a charge of heresy: and 
being asked which were more probably of the church 
of Christ: he and his party, who were every where 
despised ; or they, his judges, who were every where 
in esteem; he answered resolutely. ‘‘ That Christ 
had decided that point, when he mentioned it as a 
mark of his disciples, that they should take up their 
cross and fellow him.” “If this, then, my lords, be | 
one of the characteristics of the Christian Church, | 
whether shall we denominate by that name, the 
Church of Rome, which hath always been a perse— 
cutor; or that small body of Christians, which is | 
persecuted by it?” 

“You mention, Sir,” replied Lincoln, “ with a 
bad grace, your cause and St. Cyprian’s together : | 
they : are wholly different. " 

. No, my lord,” answered the old bishop, “ his 
was the word of God, and so is mine.’ 

But the bishop of Lincoln, not caring to have this 
argument moved any farther, replied, @ That he ex- 
ceeded his commission in giving leave for any rea- 
soning or debates: that he had granted this indul- 
gence, in hopes of its success ; but observing a con- 
trary effect, he would not,” he said, “ trespass any 
longer upon tlie patience of his audience, by these 
unprofitable altercations.” He proceeded, there- 
fore, immediately to take Mr. Latimer’s final answer 
to the articles ; which he gave ashe had done before; 
and accompanied with the same protestation. 

The notaries having now closed the books, the 
bishop of Lincoln, who through the whole of this 
cruel business seems to lave acted with as much 
decency, and humanity, as was possible, once more 
ptessed Mr. Latimer in a very pathetic manner a 
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etract his opinion: but being answered ina steady 
egative, he at length passed sentence upon him. 

Mr, Latimer then asked him, whether there lay 
ny appeal from this judgment? “«'To whom,” said 
he bishop, ‘‘ would you appeal?” ‘ To the next 
reneral council,” answered Mr. Latimer, ‘‘ that 
hall be regularly assembled!” ‘* It will be a long 
ime,” replied the bishop, “ before Europe will see 
uch a council, as you,mean.” Having said this, he 
ommitted Mr. Latimer to the custody of the mayor, 
ind dissolved the assembly. 

On the same day, likewise, sentence was passed 
yn the bishop of London. 

The 16th of October, about a fortnight from this 
ime, was fixed for their execution. 
In the mean time, as it was feared this affair 
night occasion sume disturbance, the queen wrote 
o the lord Williams of Thame, a ’ popular nobleman 
n those parts, and ordered him to arm a body of the 
ilitia, and repair hnmediately to Oxford. 
_ These preparations, and what others were neces- 
ary, being made, the last scene of this tragedy was 
pened, 


SECTION XV. 


On the north-side of the town, near Balicl-college, 
, spot of ground was chosen for the place of execu- 
ion. Hither, on the sixteenth, the vice-chancellor 
f Oxford, and other persons of distinction, ap- 
ointed for that purpose, repaired early in the morn- 
ag; and the lord Williams having drawn his guard 
ound the place, the prisoners were sent for. 
_ The bishop of London first entered this dreadful 
ircle, accompanied by the mayor : soon alier, bishop 
uatimer was brought in. The former was ‘dreasest 
no his episcopal habit ; the latter, as usual, in his 
rison attire. ‘This difference in their dress made a 
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moving contrast, and augmented the concern of the 
spectators : the bishop of London shewing what 
they had before been; bishop Latizner what they 
now were. 

While they stood before the stake, about to pre- 
pare themselves for the fire, they were informed, they 
must first hear a sermon: and soon after, Dr. Smith 
of whom mention bath already been made, ascended 
a pulpit, prepared for that purpose, ahd preached 
on these words of St. Paul, *‘ Though J give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing?” In his discourse he treated the twe 
bishops with great inhumanity ; aspersing both theit 
characters and tenets. 

The sermon being ended, the bishop of London 
was beginning to say something in defence of him- 
self, when the vice-chancellor, starting up suddenly 
from his-seat, ran towards him, and stopping his 
mouth with his hand, told him, ‘* That if he was 
going to recant, he should have lave? ‘but he sk ould 
he permitted in nothing farther.” The bishop thus 
checked, looking roendy with a noble air, cried out 
“ We commit dur-cause then to Almighty God.” 

Immediately an officer stepped up, and acquainted 
them, ‘‘ That at their leisure they might now make 
ready for the stake.” 

_ The attention of the spectators at length burs 
into tears, when they saw these two vénbrabl e mer 
now preparing for death. When they considered 
as Mr. Fox observes, their preferments, tke place: 
of honour they held in the common wealth, the favom 
they stood in with their princes, their great learn. 
ing, and greater piciy, they were o\ wewlelmed wit 
Sorrow is see so mech dig nity, so much honour, 
much estimation, so many godly virtues, the study 
so many years, and so much excellent learning, abou 
to be consumed in one moment. 

Mr. Latimer having thrown off the old gowl 

which was wrapped @ about him, appeared in ashrou 


¢ 
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prepared for the purpose; and ‘‘ whereas before,” 
says Mr. Fox, ‘‘ he seemed a withered and crooked 
cld man, he now stood bolt upright, as comely a 
father, as one might lightly beho!d.” 

Being thus ready, he recommended his soul to 
God, and delivered himself to the executioner; say- 
ing to the bishop of London, ‘“ We shall this day, 
my lord, light such a candle in England, as shail 
never be extinguished.” 

But I will draw a veil over the conclusion of this 
shocking scene ; and only add, that he went throngh 
his last sufferings with that composure, and firmness 
of mind, which nothing but a sound faith, and a good 
conscience could produce. 

Such was the life of Huogh Latimer, bishop of 
Worcester ; one of the leaders of that glorious army 
of martyrs, who introduced the reformation in Eng- 
land. He had a happy temper, formed on the prin- 
cinles of Christian philosophy. Such was his cheer- 
fulness, that none of the accidents of life could dis- 
compose him. Such was his fortitude, that not even 
the severest trials could unman him. He had a col- 
lected spirit, and on no occasion wanted a resource ; 
he could retire within himself, and hold the world at 
defiance. 

And as danger could not daunt, so neither could 

ambition allure him. Though conversant in courts, 
and intimate with princes, he preserved to the last, a 
rare instance of moderation, his primeval plainness, 
— In his profession he was indefatigable: and that 
he might bestow as much time as possible on the 
active part of it, he allowed himself only those hours 
or his private studies, when the busy world is at 
constantly rising, at all sezsons of the year, by 
wo in the morning. 

How conscientious he was in the discharge of the 

nblic parts of his office, we have many examples. Ne 
man could persuade more forcibly: no man could ex- 
rt, on proper occasions, a more commanding severity. 
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The wicked, in whatever station, he rebuked with 
censorian dignity ; ; and awed vice more than the 
penal laws. He was not esteemed a very learned 
man; for he cultivated only useful learning ; and | 
that, ‘he thought, lay in a very narrow compass. Heé ; 
never engaged in worldly affairs, thinking that a_ 
clergyman ought to employ himself only in his pro-— 
fession. ‘Thus he lived rather a good, than what the - 
world calls a great man. He hil not those com- 
manding talents, which give superiority in business : 
but for honesty and sincerity of heart, for true sim-_ 
/plicity of manners, for apostolic zeal in the cause of 
religion, and for every virtue both of a public and 
private kind, that should adorn the life of a Christian, 
he was eminent and exemplary beyond most men o 
own, or of any other time; well deserving that 

vangelical commendation, With the testimony of 
a eee conscience, in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fieshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
he had his conversation in the world.” 
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